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Unique  Hillside  Buildings 

By  HORATIO    F.  STOLL. 

WHEN  Jean  Vioget  made  the  first  street  survey  of 
San  Francisco  his  irregular  delineation  included 
about  half  the  district  within  the  limits  bounded 
by  Montgomery.  California,  Powell  and  Broadway.  He 
made  Kearn}'  the  principal  thoroughfare,  because  it  was 
the  flattest  and  safe  above  high-water  mark.  The  cross 
streets  were  set  out  at  nearly  right  angles. 

Vioget  planned  only  for  the  needs  of  the  earliest 
settlers,  before  even  the  gold-crazed  pioneers  arrived  in 
"49,  and  gave  San  Francisco  its  first  impetus.  But  later, 
when  the  population  outgrew  the  meager  confines  of  the 
little  village,  new  streets  were  opened,  running  due  north 
and  south,  and  east  and  west. 

The  hillv  nature  of  the  city  was  given  absolutely  no 
stuily  or  consideration,  fnstead  of  following  the  example 
of  the  hill  cities  of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy,  and  laying 
out  circular  roads  that  would  conform  to  the  contour  of 
the  hills,  the  right-angle  plan  was  rigidly  adhered  to. 
It  was  easy  to  map  out  the  city  in  this  fashion  on  paper, 
but  when  the  streets  were  actually  cut  through,  the  steep 
grades  made  many  impractical)le  for  use  either  by  pedestrians,  vehicles 
or  cars. 

In  some  sections  this  difficulty  has  never  been  overcome,  while  in 
other  districts  cable  cars  solved  the  transportation  problem,  and  later  the 
electric  trolley  cars  were  found  available.  An  immense  amount  of  heavy 
grading  has  also  helped  to  make  many  streets  practical  and  accessible. 

Visitors,  in  wandering  about  the  city,  marvel  at  the  strange  appear- 
ance of  many  queer  looking  streets.  Some  dip  through  deep  canyons ; 
others  present  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  terraces,  having  a  sheer  fall 
for  hundreds  of  feet  on  one  side,  with  a  towering  slope  on  the  other;  while 
still  others,  crossing  the  backbone  of  narrow  ridges,  are  flanked  with  houses 
whose  foundations  are  considerably  below  the  street  level. 

Some  of  these  hill  lots  look  absolutely  hopeless  from  a  building  stand- 
point. I  remember  passing  the  Hammond  lot,  on  the  south  side  of  Vallejo 
street,  near  Fillmore,  when  they  were  digging  the  foundation  for  the  five 
red-tiled  residences  that  today  are  grouped  about  a  sunshiny  court.  There 
were  two  huge  holes  on  either  end  of  the  lot,  with  a  steep  slope  between, 
while  at  the  upper  end  the  earth  was  roughly  braced  to  prevent  a  land- 
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Looking  ur  Taylor  Street,    fr, 


slide.  Beyond  loomed  up  the  unattractive  yards  and  backs  of  the  houses 
that  face  on  Broadway. 

Some  months  later,  when  \ve  returned  home  from  our  summer  sojourn 
in  the  country,  I  strolled  past  this  same  spot  and  was  amazed  to  see  the 
transformation.  The  unpromising  hillside  had  disappeared  and  in  its  place 
was  a  series  of  charming  two-floor,  cement-plastered  residences,  containing 
from  six  to  nine  rooms.  All  were  rented  and  had  an  .air  of  cosiness  and 
refinement  that  made  them  very  attractive. 

Each  had  its  individual  entrance  on  the  open  court,  which  is  artistic- 
ally decorated  with  terra  cotta  pots  filled  w-ith  close-cropped  bay  trees  and 
window  boxes  overflowing  with  flaming  geraniums  and  creepers. 

It  is  surprising  that  more  of  our  San  Francisco  homes  are  not  orna- 
mented with  these  charming  window  boxes,  for  they  add  a  welcome  touch 
of  cheery  color  to  our  streets,  and  are  a  constant  reminder  to  visitors  of 
our  favorable  climate. 

Many  of  the  streets  of  London  and  Edinburgh  during  the  summer 
months  are  ablaze  with  blossoming  flower  boxes,  and  in  Xew  York,  the 
National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild  has  done  much  to  encourage  the 
purchase  and  cultivation  of  window  boxes.  In  the  tenement  district, 
the  guild  not  only  puts  the  box  in  place,  but  all  through  the  summer  one 
of  the  visitors,  making  her  rounds,  comes  to  look  it  over  to  see  that  it 
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Henry  C.  Smith,  Architect 


has  proper  attention  and  enough  sun  and  water,  and  it  not.  the  reason 
therefor.  Another  part  of  the  visitor's  duty  is  to  keep  a  list  of  the  most 
successful  boxes.  This  is  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  prizes,  which  have 
been  given  every  year  to  the  best  window  on  the  west  side,  the  best  on  the 
east,  north  and  south,  as  well  as  the  best  one  tended  entirely  by  children. 

One  of  the  most  striking  sights  of  our  Chinese  and  Latin  quarters  is 
the  picturesque  window  boxes  and  porch  gardens  that  brighten  the  streets, 
and  it  is  good,  indeed,  to  see  men  like  Henry  C.  Smith,  who  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "hillside  architect,"  encouraging  their  use  in  the  \\'estern 
Addition  and  other  sections  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Smith,  by  the  way,  has  just  completed  the  plans  for  another 
unique  hillside  building  that  will  soon  arise  on  the  steep  50-vara  lot  that 
lies  between  the  residences  of  Governor  Hiram  Johnson  and  Livingston 
Jenks,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Green  and  Taylor  streets. 

The  structure  will  consist  of  forty  apartments,  ranging  from  two  to  five 
rooms,  and  will  be  six  stories  high,  receding  as  it  climbs  the  precipitous 
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hill.  It  will  l)e  set  back  from  the  edge  of  Green  street  twenty  feet,  and 
eight  feet  on  Taylor  street,  to  get  a  rock  foundation  and  not  disturb  the 
solid  ground,  which  will  not  be  bulkheaded,  but  left  in  a  rough  state  and 
draped  with  vines  and  creepers. 

The  solid,  substantial  stone  retaining  walls  everywhere  on  Russian 
Hill  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  this  treatment.  Trailing 
roses  and  sweet-scented  jasmine  clamber  over  the  sides  and  contrast 
strongly  with  the  ivy  and  orange,  pink  and  lemon  streamers  of  the  ampel- 
opsis  that  sway  gracefully  with  every  breath  of  air.  It  is  wonderful  what 
a  softening  effect  these  vines  and  gay  blossoms  make  on  cold,  matter-of- 
fact  masonry. 

All  the  apartments  will  open  on  an  immense  court,  56x70  feet,  which 
will  resemble  an  Italian  garden  and  be  ornamented  with  an  abundance  of 
greens  and  flowers.  Each  apartment  will  have  from  two  to  five  rooms,  and 
will  be  provided  with  a  little  balcony  or  front  garden,  formed  by  the  roof 
of  the  lower  apartment,  from  which  it  will  be  possible  to  get  a  wonderful 
view  overlooking  the  modest  garden  of  Governor  Johnson  and  sweeping 
around  past  Telegraph  Hill,  Angel  Island.  Belvedere  and  Sausalito  to  INIt. 
Tamalpais. 

The  residents  will  reach  their  homes  from  Green  street  by  a  winding 
pathway  through  the  garden,  or  if  they  desire  to  save  time  they  can  go 
through  the  tradespeople's  entrance,  at  the  rear  of  the  building  on  Taylor 
street.  Instead  of  a  steep  climb,  the  stairs  will  be  broken  into  short  flights 
with  rests,  and  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  supplies  and  the  furniture  of 
tenants,  an  elevator  will  be  installed  in  the  middle  entrance.  This  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Taylor  street,  above  Green, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  canyon,  and  the  top  story  of  the  building 
will  be  just  110  feet  above  the  Green  street  level. 
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IMr.  Smith  had  less  difficulty  in  planning  what  are  known  as  the 
Heights  Apartments,  on  the  west  side  of  Hyde  street,  between  Greenwich 
and  Filbert.  A  winding  path  leads  to  the  top  of  the  lot,  which  was  practi- 
cally level.  The  main  problem  here  was  to  get  all  the  sun  possible  and  to 
provide  a  marine  view  from  each  of  the  six  apartments.  To  secure  the 
desired  exposure  and  outlook  the  shape  of  the  building  was  made  an  irregu- 
lar "H,"  with  the  northern  half  approaching  nearer  the  sidewalk  than  the 
southern  part.  The  rear  portion  of  the  graceful  structure  is  raised  up  to 
get  the  marine  view  and  morning  sun.  The  view  of  the  Berkeley  Hills, 
the  bay,  and  out  past  the  Golden  Gate  is  superb,  and  those  who  live  along 
this  promontory  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  outlook  can 
never  be  spoiled,  since  it  is  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  city  and  the 
drop  of  land  toward  Larkin  street  is  abrupt.  Only  a  skyscraper  could  do 
any  damage,  and  one  will  probably  never  be  found  necessary  in  this  quiet 
neighborhood. 

In  building  the  Hunter  Apartments,  on  Washington  street,  near  Tay- 
lor, Air.  Smith's  principal  aim  was  also  to  secure  a  marine  view  for  each  of 
the  three  stories.  The  first  half  of  the  building,  which  was  completed  some 
time  ago,  is  impressive  in  height,  color  and  outline.  It  is  so  constructed 
that  when  the  second  half  is  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  court  it  wall  run 
in  three  tiers  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  steep  Washington  street  hill, 
leaving  the  view-  of  the  apartments  practically  unobstructed.  The  light 
gray  walls,  green-painted  beams  and  red-tiled  roof  give  the  building  a  warm 
Spanish  feeling  in  strong  contrast  with  the  somber,  grim-visaged  Kellogg 
flats  that  serve  as  a  background.  The  one  seems  the  creation  of  warm- 
blooded Latins,  the  other  tlie  crude,  cold  expression  of  a  primitive  civiliza- 
tion. 
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A   Row  of  High  Class  Cily  Flats.  San  Fraiuisco 
Henry  C.  Smifli.  Architect 


Kesiilence  of  Mr.  E.  D.   f .  J.ihnson.  frcsidu-    J  en  ace,  San  Francisco 
Henry  C.  Smith.  Architect  Geo.  W,  Boxlon,  Contractor 
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The  Marsh   Apartments.   San   Francisco 
Henry  C.  Smith.  .4rchitect 
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An  Entrance  to  ''La  Ha 


cnda"  Jl'arlmcnts.  San  Fr. 
Smith,   Architect 


One  of  the  most  strikino;  features  of  the  Hunter  Iniikling  is  the  novel 
port-hole  retaining  wall  in  which  Mr.  Smith  has  included  a  red-tiled  entrance 
gable  that  effectively  breaks  the  distance  between  the  klinker  brick  arch- 
way and  the  loftv  basement  windows. 

But  perhaps  the  most  unicjue  of  all  his  terraced  buildings  is  the  La  Hacienda 
apartments  Mr.  Smith  erected  for  himself  out  on  Sacramento  street,  near 
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Henry  C.  Smith.  Architect 
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Maple.  They  adjoin  the  English  flats  he  built  years  ago.  This  was  his 
first  attempt  at  hillside  construction,  and  it  proved  so  successful  that  he 
found  it  profitable  to  specialize  in  this  type  of  building. 

The  two  distinctive  structures  harmonize  nicely,  although  they  have 
nothing  in  common  save  a  hillside  location.  The  La  Hacienda  apartments 
occupy  the  north,  east  and  western  portion  of  a  lot  55  x  127  feet.  There  is  a 
back  yard,  and  every  foot  of  extra  space  is  utilized  by  a  central  terraced 
court  that  from  the  sidewalk  opposite  gives  the  lot  the  appearance  of  being 
at  least  twenty  feet  wider  than  it  really  is.  The  exterior  walls  are  finished 
in  klinker  brick  anil  cement,  with  redwood  beams  and  cornices  left  natural. 
The  irregular  roof  is  of  bright  red  tile. 

The  largest  flat,  occupied  by  Mr.  Smith,  contains  fourteen  rooms.  The 
others  have  nine,  eight,  six  and  five  rooms,  respectively.  Each  flat  has  its 
separate  Mission  entrance,  handled  in  an  individual  manner.  Heavy  oak 
doors,  ornamented  with  immense  iron  hinges  and  knockers,  open  into  the 
reception  halls  and  living-rooms,  with  large  inglenook  fireplaces  and  high 
backs  built  in.  The  ceilings  are  heavily  beamed,  and  -the  woodwork  is 
beautifully  stained  a  rioh  dark  brown.  Not  a  bit  of  moulding  is  used  in 
the  entire  building,  and  the  millwork  was  all  made  on  a  circular  saw.  and 
left  perfectly  square  and  plain. 

The  most  typical  Mission  room  in  the  flats — in  fact,  the  only  one  in 
which  any  real  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the  simple  ideas  of  the 
padres — is  the  architect's  den  or  library.  It  is  diagonally  beamed,  and  con- 
tains a  big  open  cobblestone  fireplace  that  would  prove  a  delight  to  any  man 
who  enjoys  a  cosy  lounging  place  where  he  can  toast  his  feet  in  luxurious 
ease,  or  read  to  the  rhythm  of  a  crackling  fire.     Bookcases  and  seats  are 
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•  ■i   Mrs.    J.'srph   Muslo,   Overlooking 
Designed  by  Henry  C.  Sm 


built  in  the  wall,  and  four  Mission  bell  chandeliers,  especiall}'  designed, 
shed  a  soft  radiance  at  night.  Heavy  Mission  furniture,  which  is  usually 
better  suited  to  halls  or  clubrooms,  is  distributed  about  the  room.  The 
long  straight  lines  and  the  rich  leather  upholstery  add  not  a  little  to  the 
"atmosphere"  of  the  den. 

In  planning  the  arrangement  of  his  flats,  the  architect  constantly  kept 
in  mind  the  necessity  of  plenty  of  light  and  sunshine  in  every  room.  The 
outlook  from  the  windows  overlooking  the  court  is  dazzling  on  a  sunshiny 
day,  for  the  cream-colored  plastered  walls  reflect  the  sunlight  wonderfully. 

The  court  is  charming.  It  is  laid  out  in  terraces,  the  first  being  a  flat 
lawn,  dotted  along  the  edge  with  klinker  brick  pots  holding  palms.  The 
second  is  a  sloping  lawn  running  up  to  a  cement  wall  that  is  draped  in 
nasturtium  vines ;  while  the  third  is  a  circular  center  garden  filled  with  bright 
red  geraniums.  Formal  looking  bay  trees,  cactus  and  palms  in  terra  cotta 
pots,  and  an  abundance  of  flower  boxes,  brilliant  with  red  geraniums  and 
trailing  vines,  complete  the  floral  decorations.  The  walks  are  paved  in 
large  square  tiles  of  a  rich  dark  brown. 

These  unique  ^Mission  apartments  have  helped  Mr.  Smith  to  popularize 
the  open  court  in  San  Francisco.  They  are  an  excellent  object  lesson  and 
show  at  a  glance  how  the  most  unpromising  hillside  may  be  utilized  to 
advantage  in  building  sunny,  livable  apartments  that  possess  grace  and 
space,  insure  privacy  and  afford  a  cheerful  outlook  from  every  window. 


To  Crown  Nob  Hill  with  Monumental  Edifice 

^  Projected   building  pronounced  the  most    desirable 

and  necessary  of  all  contemplated  structures  jor  iqi y 

Pariama-Pacific  Exposition. 
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T/iii  building  IS  planned  to  occupy  site  oj  the  San 
Francisco  Institute  of  Art.  The  structure  would  be 
4)0  feet  high.  725  feet  above  the  Bay  and  second 
tallest  to  Eiffel  lower. 
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NUMBER  of  prominent  men  of  San 
Francisco — men  who  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  metrop- 
"lis  as  a  cit}^  of  beauty  and  culture — are 
discussing  a  plan  which  may  bring  to 
Xob  Hill  a  rare  distinction  in  art  and 
architecture,  which  is  simply  art-  applied 
til  the  decoration  of  buildings.  The  plan 
is  to  have  Xob  Hill  crowned  with  an 
architectural  monument  of  surpassing 
Ijeauty.  one  which  will  make  that  emi- 
nence the  most  distinguished  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere,  a  very  shrine  of  art,  for 
the  plan  is  to  rehabilitate  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Institute  of  Art  and  School  of  De- 
sign at  its  site  at  California  and  Mason 
streets,  to  house  it  in  a  beautiful  building 
of  French  classic  design,  a  building  which 
can  be  seen  from  the  bay  and  the  city,  a 
building  from  which  can  be  survej-ed  the 
magnificent  panorama  of  the  Straits  that 
form  the  blue  and  emerald  ante  room 
behind  the  Golden  Gate:  the  rising  slopes  of  Marin,  culminating  in  the 
crest  of  Tamalpais ;  the  blue  sweep  of  the  bay,  interrupted  with  the  flowing 
lines  of  Angel  Island  and  the  sudden  upstarting  of  Alcatraz,  placed  like 
a  mediaeval  fortress  of  a  proud  and  recluse  duke  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waters :  to  the  east  the  terraces  of  habitations  that  are  Berkeley  and 
Piedmont,  with  grey  Oakland  and  the  wooded  outlines  of  Alameda  to  the 
flank ;  while  in  the  middle  distance  is  the  water,  again,  cut  with  the  white 
paths  that  the  ferry  boats  have  laid  on  the  blue  surface  of  the  bay. 

This  building  will  be  monumental  in  design  according  to  the  plans  of 
Architect  Henry  C.  Smith,  which  the  proponents  of  the  idea  want  adopted 
for  the  structure.  Its  height  will  be  450  feet  to  the  base  of  the  flagpole, 
or  725  feet  above  sea  level,  and  at  the  top  will  be  an  observation  lantern 
25  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  the  entire  city  from  Telegraph  Hill  to  Twin 
Peaks  and  the  Potrero  can  be  surveyed,  as  well  as  the  bay  washed  counties. 
The  lot  is  206  feet  facing  on  California  and  Pine  streets  and  275  feet  deep 
along  Mason  street.  The  studios  of  the  art  school  would  be  located  on  the 
Pine  street  front  of  the  building,  while  beneath  them  on  that  side  would 
be  an  auditorium  seating  from  5000  to  6000  persons.  The  art  galleries  for 
the  exhibition  of  paintings  would  be  located  in  the  first  and  second  floor 
on  the  California  street  front,  and  the  floors  above  would  be  devoted  to 
statuary  halls  and  museums  for  objects  of  art,  minerals,  gems  and  other 
specimens  of  educational  value. 

It  is  the  plan  of  Architect  Smith  to  construct  the  building  of  California 
granite  and  marble,  and  to  finish  the  interior  in  the  handsome  California 
stones,  onvx  and  California  marbles.  The  total  cost,  it  is  estimated,  would 
be  $1,500,000. 
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That  is  in  brief  the  plan  of  the  structure  which,  if  erected,  will  give 
San  Fraiicisco  the  most  magnificent  home  of  art  in  America  on  the  most 
magnificent  site  for  an  art  museum  in  the  world. 

The  magnificent  site  725  feet  above  sea  level,  now  has  only  an  unpre- 
possessing, squatty  structure,  that  represents  today  the  art  center  of  the 
west.  The  site  itself  was  incentive  enough  for  Architect  Smith  to  start 
work  at  once.  The  result  of  his  inspiration  has  given  to  the  people  the 
design  that  we  may  consider  today.  It  took  days  and  nights  and  weeks  to 
perfect  the  design  of  this  grand  building.  But  it  was  done,  and  it  was  good 
to  look  upon,  and  the  worry  and  delays  of  the  work  were  forgotten. 

The  lot  on  which  the  building  would  stand  would  cost  the  builders 
nothing  if  the  exposition  company  or  others  who  through  motives  of  civic 
benevolence  would  join  in  the  project.  It  would  be  a  splendid  site  for  a 
fine  arts  building,  as  it  is  centrally  located,  near  the  downtown  hotel  dis- 
trict and  the  business  center  of  the  city,  reached  by  several  car  lines  and 
not  beyond  walking  distance  of  the  residences  of  large  numbers  of  citizens. 
Those  facts  should  appeal  to  the  exposition  directors,  it  is  urged  by  those 
interested  in  this  monumental  enterprise. 

If  we  had  this  building  San  Francisco  could  invite  the  entire  world  to 
contribute  its  art  treasures,  which  only  a  fireproof  building  should  house. 
The  building  would  draw  from  the  bank  vaults  and  fireproof  storerooms  of 
San  Francisco  alone  a  million  dollars'  w^orth  of  art  treasures  that  are  now 
being  stored  for  want  of  a  safe  place  in  which  to  exhibit  them. 

The  exposition  company  should  build  this  building.  A  museum  of  fine 
arts  would  be  the  greatest  advertisement  to  San  Francisco  that  it  is  possible 
to  have.  If  we  have  the  greatest  art  gallery  in  the  world  it  should  make 
California  the  art  center  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  witli  its  picturesque 
and  commanding  position  and  monumental  character  the  temple  would 
command  the  interest  and  attention  of  every  person  coming  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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Tlu-  Bhunhcrt;   Flat-:.   San   Fr.iutlsco 
Henry  C.  Smith.  Architect 
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The  Lackiiuinn   .-Ifurlmciils,  Sail  Fran 


Ih-nry    C.   Smilh,   Archilcct 


Kcsidenrc  of  Mr.   6.   Miislo.   San   Francisco  //.-.iiv   t.   .Siinlh,   Archnccl 
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Garden  Entraiice.  Hartman  Residence.  San  Jose.  Califo 
Henry  C.  Smith,  Architect 
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Henry  C.  Smith,  ArcliiU- 


Xorth   J'u-U'  of  tl'C  Hartman  Re 
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Lounging  Porch,  Moore  Residence.  Berkeley.  Califor 
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Dining  Room,  Moore  Residence.  Berkeley.  Coliforni. 
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City  Flats  for  Dr.  French,  San  Francisco 
Designed  by  Henry  C.  Smith,  Architect 
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Residence  Fluls  for  Mr.  M.  Get:.  San  Franc. 
Designed  by  Henry  C.  Smith,  .-Irchitect 
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Lcesmont  Apartments,  San  Francisco 
Henry  C.  Smith,  Architect 
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Uesignca  by  Henry  C.  Smith.  Architect 


■Far  Hills,"   Country  Estate  of  Henry   C.  Sni, Ih,  Los  Gatos.  Califo 


Kern   County  Court  House,  Bakersfield.  Califo 

Hcv.ry    r.    Sn:ilh.    Architect 
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High  School.  Redlands.   Caiifor,;:^ 
Designed  by  Henry  C.  Smith,  Arc!:i 
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Henry  C.  Smilh,  Architect 
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Dvsi^n   for  ....  .-!/■>. 


'mcnt  Hold.  Sun   Fr„nci 
Smith.   .Architect 


ll,:tr,,iicc  to  Froiikliii  School  BiiilJiits;.  Oiihloiid.   Coltio 
Dcsigiu-J   hy   Henry   C.   Smilh.   .Architect 
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Grummur   School.    Pdaliima.    Califonih 
Designc.l  hy   Henry  C.  Smilh.  Architect 


II  hitlier  High  School.  Uhillier.  Califor 
Dcsi.?,iCii  hy  Henry  C.  Smith.  .Archite. 
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School  Building.   Oaklami.  Coliforuia 
Designed  by  Henry  C.  Smith.  Architect 
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Carnegie  Library.   Hay-Mirds.   California 
Desigiieil  hy  Heiny  C.  Smilb.  Architect 
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li'est  Side  Grammar  School,  Turlock.  Califor 
Thos.  B.  IVisemati,  Architect 


Moronet  Hotel,  Bakersficid,  Calif orti  it 
Thos.  B.  IViseman,  Architect 
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II  iiiio  J./iuul  Hviisc,  Kc 
nil.  Architect 


Parlii-r,  Contractor 


Abstract  of  an  Essay  on  Flats 

By  GEORGE    FITCH. 
(Copyright,  1912,  by  George  Mathew  Adams.) 

FLATS  are  an  invention  whereby  people  who  live  in  crowded  cities  can 
be  piled  up  in  layers  like  pancakes. 
A  flat  consists  of  a  collection  of  living-rooms  all  on  one  floor.  A 
flat  building  consists  of  from  six  to  sixty  sets  of  rooms  all  under  one  roof 
and  under  the  overlordship  of  a  janitor  who  lives  in  the  basement  and  doses 
the  furnace  with  coal  on  the  homeopathic  plan.  A  really  expert  janitor 
can  run  a  twelve-flat  furnace  all  winter  on  a  wagon  load  of  coal  and  can 
so  chill  the  tenants  when  they  come  down  to  complain  that  their  rooms 
will  seem  tropical  when  they  return  to  them. 

Flats  are  built  of  brick,  wood,  stone,  strawboard,  felt  and  tissue  paper, 
the  latter  being  used  principally  for  partitions.  An  economically  built  flat 
building  is  usually  provided  with  a  lightwell  which  is  entirely  filled  with 
conversation.  By  means  of  this  well  the  occupant  of  the  top  flat  can  hear 
what  the  husband  of  the  first  floor  says  when  the  coft'ee  doesn't  suit  him, 
and  when  the  woman  in  number  2  tells  her  late  returning  spouse  that  he  is 
a  brute  the  women  in  numbers  1.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  quiver  with  simultaneous 
indignation. 

Flats  have  handsome  hallways  fitted  with  New  Jersey  Turkish  rugs, 
and  back  porches  where  one  may  have  a  garden  consisting  of  a  geranium. 
They  are  also  provided  with  bathtubs  and  two  kinds  of  water,  cold  and 
not  so  cold.  In  the  cities,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  ground,  aldermen  and 
building  material,  the  rooms  in  a  flat  are  sometimes  very  small — so  small 
that  when  the  daughter  is  playing  the  piano  the  mother  has  to  wash  the 
dishes  gently  for  fear  of  splashing  on  the  music — so  small  that  the  members 
of  the  family  have  to  be  measured  for  the  bedrooms  as  they  would  for 
vests,  and  anv  one  weighing  over  180  pounds  has  to  work  himself  into  the 
bathroom  by  means  of  glove  jiowder  and  a  shoe  horn. 
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More  About  Architectural  Acoustics 

THE  question  of  acoustics  is  being  given  a  great  deal  of  serious  study 
by  architects,  particularly  those  who  specialize  in  auditorium,  theater 
and  church  work.  The  article  in  the  January  Architect  and  Engineer, 
by  A.  F.  Oakey,  was  one  of  the  best  discussions  of  the  subject  that  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  read  in  recent  years.  The  paper  represents  the 
fruits  of  long  study  and  much  experimenting.  In  line  with  Mr.  Oakey 's 
contribution,  the  following  abstract  of  a  lecture  on  "Architectural  Acous- 
tics," by  Prof.  Wallace  C.  Sabine  of  Harvard  University,  will  be  found 
most  interesting: 

In  his  last  lecture  Professor  Sabine  explained  the  acoustics  of  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  Boston,  which,  he  declared,  was  planned  with  a  knowledge 
of  conditions,  and  it  is  much  changed  from  the  prospective  forms.  The 
old  music  hall  had  been  a  good  one,  and  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipsic  was 
another.  The  new  hall  was  placed  between  the  two  in  point  of  reverbera- 
tions. Experiments  with  the  Symphony  orchestra  were  made  in  various 
auditoriums  in  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gericke  was  taken  for  the  quality  of  each  hall.  It  is  another  notable 
compliment  to  human  judgment  that  the  trained  ear  and  the  scientific 
measurements  agreed  in  their  determination. 

The  older  methods  of  correcting  acoustical  defects  by  wires,  cheese- 
cloth or  by  means  of  sounding  boards  were  declared  to  be  inefficient,  but 
traditional.  Wires  are  of  no  practical  effect ;  there  is  no  rule  for  quantity 
or  tension.  Cheesecloth  is  in  the  line  of  improvement,  but  so  slight  as  to 
be  practically  negligible,  while  sounding  boards  may  be  even  worse  than 
useless.  The  dainty,  decorative  parabolic  board  set  up  back  of  the  speaker 
is  much  too  small  to  accord  with  his  deep  voice,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  attuned  to  whispers,  and  instead  of  sending  the  voice  of  the  preacher 
over  the  congregation,  it  catches  the  whispers  of  any  in  its  line  and  focuses 
them  directly  in  the  speaker's  eye. 

A  great  deal  of  architectural  copying  is  done  with  little  understanding 
of  the  subject  of  acoustics,  the  lecturer  continued.  There  is  now  much 
building  of  fine  churches  in  this  country  after  the  models  of  Byzantine  or 
Gothic  architecture.  These  in  Europe  are  permissible  because  there  no 
one  expects  to  listen  to  the  sermon.  In  this  country  it  is  the  wish  to  hear 
the  sermon,  so  that  a  church  which  would  not  be  considered  bad  on  the 
continent  becomes  here  intolerable. 

Achievement  in  the  correction  of  imperfect  auditoriums  was  the  thing 
on  which  architects  could  pride  themselves  most,  as  far  as  acoustics  were 
concerned.  In  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral  by  a  Boston  architect  the  sound 
mounted  to  the  roof  and  being  reflected,  filtered  slowly  down  to  the  audi- 
ence with  distressing  efifect.  Breaking  the  surface  and  addition  of  absorbing 
material  in  the  way  of  decorations  has  improved  it.  The  great  tabernacle 
in  Salt  Lake  City  was  defective,  but  the  building  of  galleries  to  give  greater 
seating  capacity  remedied  the  trouble. 

The  discussion  ended  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  Greek  theater, 
which  has  been  held  up  as  a  model.  The  speaker  argued  that  it  was  not  a 
test  of  the  acoustical  properties  to  try  sounds  in  a  ruined  theater  in  which 
some  of  the  original  walls  may  be  missing — in  a  place  where  there  is  grass 
growing  along  the  seats.  The  true  test  is  in  the  complete  structure,  with  its 
audience  and  during  the  processes  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  notion 
that  one  can  copy  a  Greek  theater  in  outline,  and  in  trying  to  adapt  it  to 
the  inclement  weather  of  northern  latitudes  cover  it  with  a  roof  and  still 
have  it  a  Greek  theater  is  altogether  wrong. 
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The  Portland  Auditorium  Competition 

ll'c  have  before  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Miles  Day,  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Com/Petitions.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  stating 
that  Mr.  Caliill's  criticism  on  the  azcard  rendered  in  the  Portland  Auditorium 
Coml<etition  had  been  submitted  to  that  Committee  which,  in  turn  had  pla<:ed 
the  matter  before  the  Committee  on  Practice.  Mr.  Burt  L.  Fenner.  Chairman. 
The  main  question,  therefore,  as  to  zvhether  the  jury  of  azi.'ards  did  their  duty 
in  the  Portland  Auditorium  Competition  is  to  be  settled  by  a  thorough  investi- 
gation made  by  the  most  important  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Institute. 
The  members  of  this  committee  for  iqii  zcere  Burt  L.  Fenner,  of  Xezi'  York. 
Dzi'ight  H.  Perkins,  of  Chicago.  D.  Everett  IV aid  and  Robert  D.  Kohn.  both  of 
Xezi'  York  and  John  Lazcrence  Mauran  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Regarding  the  actual  construction  of  the  Auditorium,  advices  from  Port- 
land shozi'  that  all  action  is  indefinitely  tied  up  in  a  chaotic  tangle  of  uncer- 
tainty And  this  in  the  face  of  a  public  opinion  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  an 
auditorium  zcithout  delay  and  for  zi'hich  bonds  to  the  c.vtent  of  8600,000  haroe 
been  voted  and  for  ivhich  the  city  aJreadv  ozcns  a  zdiole  block  for  part  use 
of  the  proposed  building!  But  the  Auditorium  Commission  are  divided  among 
themselves  as  to  the  site  and  the  money  needed  for  the  building:  zchile  the 
plans  they  haz'e  adopted  do  not  fit  any  site  nor  come  zvithin  the  appropriation. 

As  to  the  architects  zvho  zvasted  time  and  money  in  a  competition  zcherein 
they  had  no  earthly  chance  of  zi.'i)ining  so  lo)ig  as  they  adhered  to  the  rules, 
the  letters  printed  belozc  speak  for  themselves. 

A  Portland  contemporary  alludes  to  "one  man  criticism:"  True,  there 
is  only  one  man  zi'ho  approz'es  the  conduct  of  this  competition,  that  is  Mr. 
John  Graham  of  Seattle.  Like  the  disagreeing  juryman,  no  doubt  he  finds 
the  other  eleven  very  unreasonable  and  obstinate.  The  same  contemporary 
states  that  the  American  Architect  "refused  to  print''  the  criticism.  The  facts 
are  as  follozcs.  Mr.  Cahill's  letter  to  Mayor  Ritshlighf  of  Portland  zcas  set 
up  in  type  and  a  galley  proof  sent  to  Mr.  Jl'illis  Polk,  one  of  the  jury, 
for  his  e.vplanation.  defense,  refutation  or  zvhatever  could  be  printed  along 
zvith  the  criticism  itself:  a-  fair,  open  and  sportsmanlike  procedure.  Mr.  Polk 
sent  a  proof  to  the  "American  Architect,"  at  least  he  says  he  did.  Meanzvhile 
the  Oregon  State  Chapter  hurriedly  put  through  a  formal  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Competition.  Nozv  the  president  of  the  Oregon  State  Chapter 
is  Mr.  Ellis  Lazv-rence,  the  Professional  Adz'iser  and  one  of  the  Jurors  on  the 
Competition :  and  Mr.  Logan,  the  secretary,  is  the  zcinner  of  the  second  prize. 

The  American  Architect,  to  zchom  Mr.  Polk  had  zcritten,  printed  this  reso- 
lution zx'ith  a  little  rider  of  its  ozvn  indorsing  this  approvaL    Of  course. 

Said  contemporary  then  goes  on-  to  print  a  statement  from  the  deputy 
city  auditor  as  to  "hozi'  the  plans  zcere  handled.'' — Xo  peeking  into  the  packages, 
or  opening  of  envelopes,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

To  z>.'hat  type  of  intelligence  does  this  nonsense  appeal  to.'  Mr.  Cahill's 
criticism  z>.'as  confined  to  the  plan  selected,  regardless  of  anything  else  and  zcith 
no  insinuations  or  questio)i  as  to  any  feature  of  the  Competition  and  its  con- 
duct zchatever  e.rcept  as  to  the  zvork  of  the  jury  zvhich  selected  a  plan  zvkich 
z'iolated  sezrral  mandatory  conditions  of  the  program  and  zvas  faulty  and 
impracticable  in  ma)iy  other  particulars  all  duly  enumerated  and  open  to  Z'eri- 
fication. — Editor. 

From  the  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Xew  York.  Janrary  11.  1912. 
Mr.  Bernard  J.  S.  Cahill,  571  California  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  5th  instant  with 
leaves  from  The  Architect  and  Engineer  containing  your  article  on  the  Competition 
for  the  Portland  Auditorium. 
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From  what  you  say.  1  should  infer  that  tlie  jury,  in  the  opinion  of  many  wlio 
have  looked  carefully  into  the  matter,  had  not  faithfully  and  conscientiously  fullilled 
the  duty  which  they  had  undertaken;  this  would  appear  to  be  conspicuously  the  case 
in  regard  to  article  31  of  the  program,  quoted  on  page  49.  This  article  w-as  manda- 
tory, and  any  design  which  violated  it  should  have  been  excluded  from  consideration 
without  regard  to  its  merits. 

I  will  send  your  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Competitions  for  their  consideration. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  there  is  proper  ground  for  a  suit  against  the  city  of 
Portland  for  breach  of  contract. 

.■Ml  these  conclusions  rest,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  facts  in  the 
case  are  correctlv  stated   in   vour  article.  Your  obedient  servant, 

W-M-TER    COOK,  President. 

From  A.  Ten  Eyck  Brown,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Mr.  B.  J.  S.  Cahill.  .\rchitect,  Portland,  Ore. 

Dear  Sir — In  re  Portland,  Oregon,  Auditorium  Competition,  I  have  read  your 
open  letter  of  November  9th,  in  the  .Architect  and  Engineer,  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  after  carefully  checking  over  the  criticisms  you  make  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  1  fully  agree  with  you,  and  could  mention  other  points  wherein  the 
prize  winning  drawing  does  not  conform  to  the  conditions,  but  it  would  take  up  too 
much  space  and  would  not  be  necessary  unless  the  matter  came  to  a  conference 
between  the  competitors  and  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  matter. 

Personally,  I  endeavored  to  conform  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  program,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  a  building  of  the  class  and  character  and  cubical  contents  that 
could  be  erected  for  the  money,  and  also  in  conforming  my  exits  and  entrances  and 
the  treatment  of  my  elevations  to  the  actual  grade  levels,  and  any  one  who  did  not 
take  care  of  even  these  points,  in  my  opinion  should  have  been  eliminated  from 
consideration.  Also,  the  points  you  make  in  regard  to  the  sight  lines  are  well  taken, 
especially  as  I  am  experienced  in  matters  of  this  kind,  having  built  several  modern 
theaters,  and  the  placing  of  the  organ,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  important 
feature,  is  absolutely  trivial  in  the  winning  scheme,  and  the  plans  are  so  arranged 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  place  it  anywhere  else. 

Summing  up  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  winning  designs,  as  you  have  stated, 
the  report  of  the  experts  informs  us  that  the  design  is  especially  flexible,  and  I  am 
sure  it  has  every  need  to  be,  as  I  fully  agree  with  you,  in  that  the  only  way  this 
building  can  be  erected  would  be  by  an  entire  revision  of  the  whole  scheme  to  bring 
it  anywhere  within  the  amount  of  money,  or  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  program 
as  they  should  be  fulfilled. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  condition  of  this  matter  is  now,  as  your  letter  is  dated 
almost  two  months  ago,  but  I  think  that  the  situation  in  regard  to  competitions  is 
difficult  enough  without  adding  to  it  an  unjust  decision,  which  this  evidently  is,  and, 
if  the  other  competitors,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  wish  to  carry  this  matter 
before  an  arbitration  board,  or  into  the  courts,  on  the  authorities  refusing  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  condition,  I  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  my  portion  of  the 
expense,  if  for  nothing  else  than  in  the  interest  of  a  "square  deal"  and  as  an  example 
to  other  committees  when  issuing  a  program  of  this  kind,  which  constitutes  a 
contract,  that  they  must  adhere  to  the  letter  of  same. 

As  you  will  note,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Portland, 
and  trust  that  you  will  advise  me  of  any  further  developments,  and  also  that  you  will 
call  upon  me  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you  in  the  matter. 

I  would  add  further  that  such  a  decision  practically  abrogates  the  professional 
ethics  on  the  subject  of  competitions  as  issued  by  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, and,  if  we  are  ever  to  have  any  method  in  the  conduct  of  such  matters  or  any 
practical  results  for  the  labor  and  thought  that  has  been  put  upon  the  subject,  we 
must  take  a  firm  stand  as  a  profession  when  matters  of  this  kind  are  brought  to  our 
notice.  Very  truly  yours, 

A.  TEN    EVCK    BROWN,  Architect. 

From  Thomas  Hawkes,  Portland,  Ore. 
Editor  The  .Architect  and  Engineer. 

Dear  Sir — I  thank  you  for  the  cojjy  of  your  magazine  containing  Mr.  Cahill's 
criticism  of  the  Portland  .Auditorium  Competition. 

Complying  with  your  request  that  I  should  make  comments  on  same,  I  would 
say  that  I  endorse  Mr.  Cahill's  findings  and  ^erify  his  statements.  If  you  desire  it, 
I  can  give  you  names  and  addresses  of  other  architects  here  who  state  their  willing- 
ness to  testify  to  the  facts  Mr.  Cahill  has  given. 
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It  was  a  most  unjust  award.  Had  the  city  of  Portland  advertised  that  it  would 
award  prizes  for  horses,  to  he  judged  on  their  points,  two  of  the  conditions  being 
that  the}-  should  not  exceed  fourteen  hands  in  height  and  1200  pounds  in  weight,  and 
over  sixty  owners  had  at  their  own  expense  prepared  and  shipped  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  animals  conforming  to  these  requirements,  and  one  had  sent  a  sixteen- 
hand  horse  weighing  1600  pounds,  with  an  arched  neck  and  flowing  tail — but  wind- 
galled  and  spavined — and  then  the  judges,  fascinated  with  its  commanding  appear- 
ance, had  given  it  the  prize,  would  not  the  other  competitors  have  been  defrauded, 
and  would  they  not  have  fair  grounds  for  action  against  such  unfair  judges? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  award  of  the  Auditorium  Competition  was  analagous 
to  my  example. 

For  the  fair  fame  of  Portland  and  for  the  sake  of  the  profession,  this  scandal 
should  be  ventilated;  the  blame  placed  where  it  belongs;  tlie  verdict  set  aside,  and 
a  new  and  careful  consideration  given  of  the  competing  plans  by  an  architect  whom 
the  competitors  would  mutually  agree  upon. 

In  default  of  this,  each  competing  architect- who  complied  with  the  mandatory 
clauses  of  the  program  should  be  paid  a  fair  commission  for  the  value  of  his  work. 

Unless  some  such  course  as  this  is  adopted  surely  the  death-blow  has  been  given 
to  future  competitions  on  this  Coast. 

In  face  of  the   ""facts  demonstrated"   it  is  interesting  to   read  on  your  editorial 
page  an  announcement  of  the  approval  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Institute  of  the 
conduct  of  this  competition.     But,  then — Lorimer  was  "endorsed"  by  his  constituents. 
Yours  verj-  trulv, 

THOM.\S    H.WVKES. 

From  Richards,  McCarty  &  Bulford,  Columbus,  O. 
The  .Architect  and  Engineer  Company.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen — We  are  in  receipt  of  your  Christmas  number  of  The  .\rchitect  and 
Engineer,  containing  "Criticism  of  the  Portland  Auditorium  Competition."  Enclosed 
find  copies  of  some  correspondence  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you  in  this  connection. 

We  were  rather  indignant  when  the  published  prize  designs  were  received  in  this 
office,  .but  did  not  write  any  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Commission  until  we 
received  Mr.  Lawrence's  letter  raising  the  question  of  prepaying  the  express  on 
returned  drawings.  We  did  not  feel  then,  and  we  do  not  feel  now.  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  enter  into  any  extended  argument  or  criticism  regarding  the  awards,  but  we 
have  examined  the  plans  sufficiently  to  know  that  Messrs.  Wright.  Rushforth  and 
Cahill  are  absolutely  correct  in  the  main  points  upon  which  they  take  issue  with  the 
decision  of  the  Commission, 

It  is  not  intended  as  any  criticism  of  the  Architect  submitting  the  first  prize 
designs,  as  we  know  he  is  a  man  of  ability  and  able  to  handle  this  project  properly, 
when  we  say  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  design  submitted  in  this  competi- 
tion should  not  have  received  any  consideration  or  mention  under  the  conditions  of 
the  program.  The  solution  of  the  problem  he  presented  is  an  ideal  one,  and  not  at 
all  in  accordance  with  the  program  in  the  following  particulars: 

Cubic  contents; 

Cost  of  structure: 

Total  disregard  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  site. 

The  Commission  in  arriving  at  its  decision  must  have  been  entirely  influenced 
by  the  beautiful  rendering  of  the  drawings,  and  have  forgotten  to  take  into  considera- 
tion in  any  particular  the  argument  it  had  made  with  each  of  the  architects  who  so 
willingly  submitted  their  plans  and  gave  their  time  to  this  work. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  so  fair  a  program  could  have  been  put  out  l)y  this 
Commission  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  gathering  information  unf.iirly  or 
covering"  up  a  decision  that  had  really  been  arrived  at  before  the  competition  was 
instituted.  We  prefer  to  take-  the  more  charitable  view,  viz..  that  the  Commission 
was  not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  duty  devolving  upon  it  in  this  matter. 
Yours  very   truly,. 

RICHARDS,   McCARTY    &    BULFORD, 

By  C.  E.  Richards. 

The  enclosures  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  follow  : 

Portland,  Ore.,   December  5,   1911. 
Richards,  McCarty  &  Bulford,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs — Owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  some  of  the  competitors  have  taken 
exceptions  to  the  returning  of  their  plans  without  prepaid  express. 
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Not  wishing  to  have  any  feeling  of  this  kind  to  mar  the  suceess  of  the  competi- 
tion. I  am  asking  that  you  submit  to  E.  H.  Morehouse  &  Co.,  .Masonic  building,  this 
city,  statement  of  express  charges  paid  by  you  upon  receipt  of  your  drawings. 
Thi'i  amount  will  be  refunded  to  you.  Yours  very  truly, 

ELLIS    F.  LAWRENCE, 
Professional  .\dviser.  Public  .\uditorium  Commission. 

December  14,  1911. 
Mr.  Ellis  F.  Lawrence,  Portland,  Ore. 

Dear  Sir — We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  5th.  In  reply,  have  written  More- 
house &  Co..  as  requested,  although  we  do  not  feel  that  the  Auditorium  Committee 
are  under  any  obligations  to  repay  expressage  upon  our  drawings  returned. 

We  have  a  copy  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Architect  for  this  month,  publishing  the 
prize  designs.  You,  of  course,  will  not  be  surprised  when  we  express  to  you  our 
utter  amazement  as  w^e  contemplate  them. 

We  think  the  first  prize  design  is  a  beauty,  idealistic.  The  firm  submittmg  it  is 
first  class,  and  will  give  you  good  service.  We  know  of  their  ability,  but  their  design 
submitted  is  a  rank  violation  of  two  explicit  conditions  of  the  competition: 

(1)  Cubic  contents; 

(2)  Cost.  .  T,         ,       r 
We   presume   these   items   were   not   taken   into   consideration   by   the   Board   of 

Awards.  ,.,.,,  , 

In  regard  to  the  other  prize  designs  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged, 
we  feel  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  any  comment.  They  speak  for 
themselves. 

Thanking  you  for  courtesies  extended,  and  with  personal  regard,  we  are. 
Yours  very  truly, 

RICHARDS.  McCARTY    &    BULFORD. 

December  21,  1911. 
Richards,  McCarty  &  Bulford.  Ruggery  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  14th,  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  recent  Auditorium  Competition  in  this  city.  While  I  appreciate  the 
spirit  in  which  you  criticise  the  jury's  award,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  jury  was 
conscientious  in  its  judgment  and,  I  believe,  could  you  have  seen  the  entire  exhibi- 
tion, you  w-ould  have  agreed  fully  with  the  award. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  many  congratulatory  letters  on  the 
conduct  of  this  competition,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  any  competitor  is  dissatis- 
fied Yours  verv  trulv. 

'(.Signed):  '  ELLIS    F.  LAWRENXE. 

From  Richards,  McCarty  and  Bulford.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

January  9th.   1912. 
Messrs.    Wright.   Rushlorth   &   Cahill,    Portland,   Ore. 

Gentlemen — W'e  have  read  wath  interest  your  letter  published  in  the  Christmas 
Number  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer,  copy  of  which  was  sent  us  bj'  the  Editor, 
together  with  a  letter  asking  our  opinion  which  we  have  sent  him  today.  We  thank 
you  for  having  gone  into  this  matter  and  written  as  you  have  regarding  it.  You 
are  absolutely  correct  in  your  position  and  we  had  written  Mr.  Lawrence  briefly 
along  the  same  lines  something  over  a  month  ago.  We  notice,  however,  that  i\Ir. 
Lawrence  said  nothing  publicly  about  our  letter. 

Yours  very  truly. 

RICHARDS.  McCARTY  &  BULFORD, 
C.   E.   Richards. 

From  Wilbur  T.  Mills,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
The  Architect  and  Engineer.  San  Francisco.  Cal 

Gentlemen — Replj-  to  j-our  letter  of  December  3Uth  has  been  delayed  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  Christmas  number  of  your  magazine  containing  Mr.  Cahill's  article 
regarding  the  Portland  competition. 

I  have  seen  only  the  reproductions  of  the  prize  designs  in  that  competition,  as 
published  in  your  magazine  and  "The  American  .Architect."  the  reproductions  being 
so  small  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  into  details.  .\ny  opinion  I  might  hold 
would  therefore  be  based  on  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Cahill's  statements. 
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Assuming  that  tliese  statements  are  all  matters  of  fact.  I  most  heartily  commend 
his  criticism  of  the  competition  awards,  and  cannot  believe  that  fair-minded  people 
of  the  city  of  Portland  will  be  content  to  allow  any  such  judgment  to  stand. 

If  there  should  be  any  movement  on  the  part  of  other  competitors  to  join  in  a 
protest,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  throw  any  small  influence  I  may  have  on  this  side  of 
the  question.  Verv  truly  vours, 

WILBUR    T.  MILLS. 

From  Rankin,  Kellogg  &  Crane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Editor  The  Architect  and  Engineer,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir — We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  30th,  and  the 
December  Architect  and  Engineer,  containing  Mr.  Cahill's  criticism  of  the  award 
in  the  Portland  Auditorium  competition. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Cahill's  article  with  great  interest,  and  if  the  statements  he 
makes  in  his  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Portland,  under  date  of  November  9,  1911,  are 
accurate,  grave  injustice  has  been  done.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
serious  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  matter  of  competition  judgment.  Of 
course,  where  personal  preference  and  taste  enters  so  largely  there  will  always  be 
differences  of  opinion,  but  no  design,  however  excellent  it  may  be  considered  by  the 
jury,  should  be  placed  first  if  it  violates  any  of  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
program.  It  is  a  serious  matter  for  an  award  of  first  place  to  be  made  to  a  design 
exceeding  the  cubic  foot  limit  by  25  or  30  per  cent,  and  the  execution  of  which  would 
exceed  the  cost  limit  50  to  100  per  cent,  as  is  definitely  charged  by  Mr.  Cahill.  It 
seems  to  us  that  tlie  general  subject  is  one  that  deserves  tlie  prompt  and  effective 
attention  of  the  profession.  Very  truly  yours, 

RANKIN,  KELLOGG    &    CRANE. 
From  John  Graham,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Tile  Architect  and  Engineer,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen — I  have  received  yours  of  the  30th  ultimo,  also  copy  of  the  December 
Architect  and  Engineer,  for  which  I  thank  you. 

I  was  naturally  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Cahill's  criticism  of  the  architects' 
competition  for  the  Portland  Auditorium,  but  for  myself,  would  say  that  I  think  it 
one  of  the  best  conducted  competitions  that   I  have  entered. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN    GRAHAM. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  January  11,  1912. 

From  Righetti  &  Headman,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Cahill,  571  California  St.,  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Cahill — I  read  your  article  entitled,  ■■Critici>m"  ..>f  the  architectural 
competition  for  the  Portland  Auditorium,  with  great  interest  and  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  approval. 

I  know  your  article  expressed  the  minds  of  a  multitude  of  our  professional 
brethren,  and  you  are  to  be  praised  for  your  interest  in  afTairs  of  this  kind. 

^^'ith  my  best  wishes  to  you  for  a  successful  and  prosperous  New  Year,  I  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

AUGUST    G.   HEADMAN. 
From  James  E.  Ware  &  Sons,  1170  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Bernard  J.  S.  Cahill,  Architect,  Portland,  Ore. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  read  witli  a  great  deal  of  interest  ynur  letter  In  Mayor 
Rushlight,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  published  in  the  Architect  and  Engineer,  criticising 
the  award  in  the  recent  Portland,  Ore.,  competition. 

This   office    tried   seriously   to   answer   the    conditions    of    the 


of  Architects  for  their  consideration. 

Appreciating  your  leadership  in  tliis  matter,  I   remain. 
Yours  verv  truly, 

ARTHUR    WARE, 
J.imes  E.  Ware  &  Sons,  Architects. 
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A  Few  Notes  on  the  San  Francisco  Civic  Center 

Mayor  Ralph  has  naiiicd  Messrs.  John  Galen  lloz^vrd,  FrcdcricI;  H .  Meyer 
and  Jno.  Rcid,  Jr.,  as  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Civic  Center  Commission 
and  Board  of  Advisors  of  a  competition  th<it  ivill  be  held  later  for  plans  for  the 
new  municipal  biiildini;.  The  Commisson  is  a  splendid  one  and  fully  competent 
to  grapple  zcith  the  strenuous  and  exacting  zx.'ork  mapped  out  for  it.  The 
folloiK.nng  article  by  Architect  Loring  P.  Ri.vford,  former  city  architect,  con- 
tains some  practical  suggestions  on  the  Civic  Center  question,  not  heretofore 
advanced,  and  doubtless,  zeill  be  given  careful  consideration  by  the  Board. 

In  this  discussion  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  aeeoiupanying  plan  by  Mr. 
Cahill — design  by  the  zifriter. — Editor. 

By  LORING  P.  RIXFORD,  Architect 

IT  TS  generally  conceded  that  if  the  Panhandle  is  extended,  its  most  logical 
termination  is  at  the  intersection  of  \^an  Ness  avenue  and  Market  street. 
The  suggestion  of  connecting  the  Panhandle  with  Fulton  street, 
through  Alamo  Square,  and  widening  Fulton  street  to  the  City  Hall  lot  was 
a  result  of  an  attempt  to  get  a  proper  approach  to  the  west  facade  of  the  old 
City  Hall,  and  is  not  a  result  of  a  well-defined  principle  of  city  planning. 

The  suggestion  of  condemning  six  blocks  of  land  to  the  west  of  the  City 
Hall  lot,  two  of  which  are  to  be  left  as  an  open  space,  and  four  of  which  are 
to  be  covered  with  monumental  buildings,  would  residt  in  making  a  barrier  to 
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the  development  of  business  along  an  area  which  is  the  natural  drain  of  that 
level  portion  of  the  city  known  as  Hayes  \alley. 

In  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  the  intersection  of  Larkin  and  Market 
streets  will  probably  be  as  busy  as  the  intersection  of  Powell  and  Market 
streets  is  today. 

Imagine  an  area  of  eight  blocks  similarly  used  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Union  Square,  and  imagine  the  barrier  this  would  produce  in  this  neighbor- 
hood to  the  development  of  retail  business. 

The  suggestion  of  dominating  the  eastern  side  of  a  rectangle  ( 756  feet 
long )  equal  to  two  city  blocks,  with  the  facade  of  the  City  Hall,  would  demand 
a  long  facade  (say  500  feet),  and  would  result  in  a  low  rambling  structure 
very  much  the  same  type  as  the  old  City  Hall,  which  was  very  inconvenient 
on  account  of  the  great  length  of  corridors. 

Although  the  sides  of  the  rectangular  open  space  can  be  covered  with 
mnnuniental  buildings,  the  corners  of  this  rectangle  are  to  be  in  private  owner- 
ship, and  are  likelv  to  be  covered  with  the  conv-entional  store  or  saloon,  which 
may  hardly  be  considered  as  monumental  in  character  nor  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  the  square. 

In  view  of  these  defects  in  the  suggested  scheme,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
accompanying  plan  as  a  rational  and  economical  scheme  which  will  appeal  to 
the  jniblic  who  transact  business  with  nnniicipal  offices. 
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The  City  Hall  site  is  opened  up ;  Hyde  and  Leavenworth  streets  are  cut 
through  to  Market  street,  allowing  business  to  follow  along  these  streets ; 
Fulton  street  is  brought  into  the  square,  and  Larkin  street  given  another  outlet 
to  Market  street. 

The  resulting  building  sites  are  of  proper  size  and  shape  for  the  buildings 
for  which  they  are  to  be  used,  and  are  arranged  around  a  rectangular  open 
space  or  court,  monumental  in  size,  about  equal  in  area  to  Union  Square,  and 
not  so  large  as  to  dwarf  the  surrounding  buildings,  which  if  built  to  a  uniform 
height  of  100  feet  (about  the  height  of  Hall  of  Justice),  would  be  more  than 
adequate  to  accommodate  the  various  departments. 

The  buildings  would  be  arranged  as  follows : 

(a)  Auditorium,  250x150  (same  ground  area  as  pavilion  corner  Sutter 
and  Pierce  streets),  which,  with  galleries,  would  seat  10,000  people. 

(b)  Legal  Department: 

Sheriff 1,950  sq.  ft. 

County  Clerk 13,989      " 

City  Attorney 3,313 

Superior  Courts 27,025       " 

Tustice  Courts 9,600       " 

Law  Library 6,240       " 

Juries  .  .   .  .' 2,396      " 

64,513  sq.  ft. 
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(c)  Hall  of  Records.    Large  enough  for  next  fifty  years,  to  replace  present 
structure,  which  is  badly  arranged  and  will  soon  be  too  small  for  its  uses. 

(d)  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments: 

Mayor 3.790  sq.  ft. 

Auditor 6.100  •• 

Treasurer 4.520 

Assessor 10.280  - 

Tax  Collector 12.000  ■• 

Registrar 14.400  •• 

Supervisors 12,717 

63.807  sq.  ft. 

(e)  Boards  and  Commissions: 

Health 17.787  sq.  ft. 

Education 7,220 

Fire 3,308  " 

Civil  Service 4.060 

Plav  Ground 680  " 

Boa'rd  of  Works   21.000  ■• 

Public  I'tilities 10.000  - 


64.055  sq.  ft. 
(f )  Can  be  sold  as  site  for  opera  house  or  commercial  uses,  or  can  be  laid 

out  as  parking, 

*     *     * 

Full  Text  of  the  Majority  Report  on  San  Francisco  Civic  Center. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  majority  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
advise  the  buildings  committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  regard  to  the 
location  of  the  new  San  Francisco  City  Hall,  with  a  view  to  the  development 
of  a  civic  center,  together  with  the  statement  supplementary  to  the  report  which 
was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  later  indorsed  by  that  body : 

TO  THE   BUILDIXG  CO^nilTTEE 

OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS: 
Gentlemen  :- 

The  majority  of  the  .Advisory  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  location 
of  the  Civic  Center,  recommends  that  the  City  Hall  be  built  on  the  old  site  and  that 
the  other  buildings  of  the  Civic  Center  be  grouped  around  it.  in  accordance  with  a 
scheme  to  be  developed  by  the  properly  constituted  authorities. 

This  decision  has  been  reached  after  the  most  searching  and  impartial  analysis 
that  time  permitted  of  every  idea  which  has  been  presented  by  architects  or  others. 
The  recommendation  is  based  on  permanent  considerations,  1st.  of  the  most  prac- 
tical convenience  of  the  city.  2nd.  of  the  greatest  aesthetic  possibilities  for  the  City 
Hall  itself  and  for  the  monumental  buildings  to  be  grouped  with  it  around  the 
Civic  Center;  and  3rd.  of  economy  in  achieving  the  best  results  both  practical  and 
aesthetic.  Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  J.    G.    HOWARD.    Chairman, 
CL.\REN'CE  R.  \V.\RD, 
H.\RRIS   D.    H.   COXXICK. 
W.   B.   F.WILLE. 

ST\TEMEXT   SUPPLEMEXT.\RY   TO   THE   M.\JORITY    REPORT 
OF  THE  .ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

In  considering  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  various  sites  suggested,  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Committee  that,  on  the  whole,  none  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  present  and  future  convenience  and  beauty  so  well  as  either  theold 
site  or  the  site  at  the  junction  of  Van  Xess  avenue  and  Market  street.  The  final 
discussion  was  therefore  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  these  two  sites. 
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Tile  City  bciiifj  already  in  possession  of  a  valuable,  convenient  and  beautiful 
site  for  tbe  City  Hall,  tbe  arguments  which  would  lead  to  its  removal  must  neces- 
sarily be  weighty  and  clearly  demonstrable.  The  burden  of  proof  devolves  upon  the 
advocates  of  other  sites. 

Among  the   many   advantages   of   the   old    site   are   the    following; 

1.  It  is  more  conveniently  situated  with  relation  to  the  present  center  of 
activity.  Even  assuming  that  the  junctimi  of  Van  Xess  and  Market  is  destined  to 
be  the  future  center  of  traffic  distribution  (which  is  to  say  the  least  problematic), 
the  old  site  of  the  City  Hall  is  not  sufficiently  far  removed  or  inaccessible  from  that 
point  to  be  inconvenient;  and  until,  if  ever.  Van  Xess  and  Market  becomes  the 
center,  the  old  site  is  more  convenient. 

2.  The  old  site  has  special  advantages  in  point  of  spaciousness  which  could 
not  be  duplicated  at  Van  Ness  and  Market  e-xceot  by  much  nmre  thorough  re- 
modeling of  the  City  plan  in  that  vicinity  than  has  been  contemplated  even  l)y  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  that  site. 

3.  The  old  site  oflfers  exceptional  opportunities  for  vistas  to  the  City  Hall 
along  existing  streets  (such  as  Eighth  and  Fulton  streets)  which  the  site  at  Van 
Ness  and  Market  does  not  have  and  could  not  get  except  by  widening  or  deflecting 
existing  streets  or  cutting  new  streets. 

4.  The  old  site  lends  itself  to  the  development  of  longer  and  therefore  more 
impressively  monumental  elevations  than  the  site  at  Van  Xess  and  Market  as 
proposed.  With  the  longer  elevations  possible  in  the  planning  of  the  building  are 
obtainable.  The  site  at  Van  N^ess  and  Market,  as  proposed,  is  very  irregular  and 
cut  up,  and  docs  not  lend  itself  near  so  readily  to  convenient  and  monumental 
planning. 

5.  The  placing  of  the  City  Hall  on  the  old  site  involves  no  necessary  closing 
or  regrading  of  any  existing  streets,  even  for  a  much  more  ample  Civic  Center 
than  that  suggested  for  Van  Ness  and  Market.  No  property  owner  therefore  would 
be  in  a  position  to  claim  damages  and  thereby  delay  the  progress  of  the  work  if 
the  old  site  is  chosen;  while  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  Van  Ness  and  Market. 

6.  It  is  undesirable  that  the  group  of  monumental  buildings  forming  the  Civic 
Center  should  cross  Market  Street,  as  it  seems  certain  that  the  character  of  Market 
street  w'ould  be  essentially  changed  thereby  and  its  natural  traffic  interrupted.  No 
scheme  which  is  satisfactory  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  has  been  suggested 
at  Van  Ness  and  Market  wdiicb  does  not  traverse  Market  street,  .-^t  the  old  site 
it  is  possible  to  open  up  a  square  to  the  west  around  wdiich  the  buildings  could  be 
grouped  more  freely  and  impressively  than  at  Van  Ness  and  Market,  and  with  the 
very  great  advantage  of  not  interrupting  the  Market  street  traffic,  at  any  rate  on 
the  south.  A  great  advantage  of  such  a  square  would  be  to  give  an  additional 
monumental  approach  to  the  City  Hall  from  Van  Ness  avenue  toward  which  one 
of  the  most  important  fronts  of  the  building  would  face. 

7.  While  there  are  some  arguments  in  favor  of  extending  the  Park  Panhandle 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  junction  of  Van  Ness  and  Market,  this  is  not,'  topo- 
graphicall}',  the  most  natural  approach  as  it  would  cross  an  intervening  hill,  and 
necessitate  extensive  excavation  and  fill,  and  cause  general  disturbance  of  property 
on  both  sides  for  a  considerable  distance.  A  more  natural  extension  of  the  Pan- 
handle so  far  as  grades  are  concerned,  would  be  diagonally  to  Alamo  Square  and 
thence  east  on  the  line  of  Fulton  street,  widened  to  include  the  narrow  streets  north 
and  south,  thus  opening  up  a  magnificent  vista  of  the  principal  architectural  feature 
of  the  City  Hall,  unrivaled  in  its  possibilities. 

8.  Even  assuming  that  the  intersection  of  Van  Ness  and  Market  is  destined 
to  be  the  future  center  of  traffic  distribution,  it  would  seem  undesirable  to  place 
the  great  group  of  monumental  buildings  forming  the  Civic  Center,  at  precisely  that 
point.  Great  advantages  of  dignity  and  approach,  as  well  as  considerations  of  the 
undesirability  of  congesting  already  centralized  traffic  with  the  added  crowds  frotn 
the  City  Hall  Auditorium,  Opera  House,  etc..  all  unite  to  make  it  apparent  that 
these  great  buildings  should  be  slightly  removed  from  the  actual  traffic  center.  The 
distance  from  that  assumed  center  to  the  old  site  is  sufficient  and  not  too  great. 

9.  H,  instead  of  traversing  Market  street  as  is  proposed  in  the  plans  at  Van 
Ness  and  Market,  the  buildings  subsidiary  to  the  City  Hall  be  grouped  to  the  west 
of  the  old  site,  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  necessary  land  would  be  certainly  not  more 
and  probably  much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  operations  which  would  lie  necessary  for 
the  Van  Xess  and  Market  developments. 

10.  We  arc  not  to  be  understood  as  reporting  against  the  vicinity  of  Van  Ness 
and  Market  as  likely  to  become  an  .area  of  active  traffic;  but  the  Civic  Center  of 
such  a  city  as  San   Francisco  will  be,  when  it  has  so  grown  as  to  make  Van   Ness 
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and  Market  its  center  of  traffic,  should  lie  a  vastly  greater  tiling  than  merely  a  group 
of  public   buildings  immediately  around  a  single  paved   square. 

We  conceive  of  the  Civic  Center  of  San  Francisco  as  a  great  metropolitan 
grouping,  upon  largest  lines,  of  not  only  the  City  Hall  and  the  buildings  immediately 
subsidiary  to  it,  and  now  contemplated,  but  also  of  Museums,  Theaters,  Opera 
Houses.  Libraries,  Clubs  and  other  semi-public  buildings.  Churches,  Galleries,  Hotels, 
High  Class  Office  and  Business  Buildings.  Union  Railway  Station  or  Stations.  State 
and  Government  Buildings,  etc.,  etc.,  united  and  embellished  by  Parks,  Squares, 
Avenues  and  Boulevards  in  a  harmonious  and  magnificent  whole.  Instead  of  being 
concentrated  in  one  place,  such  a' center  might  better  be  developed  upon  a  series 
of  boulevards  circling  on  both  sides  of  Market  street,  (without,  however,  interfering 
with  its  traffic)  from  the  Post  Office  on  the  east  to  Valencia  street  on  the  west, 
and  frotn  Fulton  street  or  a  new  and  glorified  Panhandle  on  the  north  to  Howard 
street  on  the  south.  The  one  essential  condition  of  such  a  scheme  is  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion  without  destroying  the  unity  of  the  whole.  The  Van  Xess  and 
Market  site  maj'  become  an  element  of  the  Civic  Center,  but  it  is  too  restricted 
and  lacks  elasticity  and  freedom  for  extension.  The  old  City  Hall  site  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  beginning  of  such  a  Civic  Center  as  has  been  foreshadowed  above. 
What  is  wanted  is  not  a  type  of  village  concentration  around  a  single  bustling 
market  place,  but  a  superb  city  organism  flowing  with  larger  life,  and  planned  for 
fullest  growth. 

JOHN  GALEN  HOWARD,  Chairman, 
for  the  Committee. 


Remarkable  Organ  in  a  Hotel 

THE  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  has  in  its  ballroom  an  organ,  costing 
850,000,  which  is  described  liy  "X.  de  \'."  in  a  recent  issue  of  Musical 

America. 

The  Astor  organ  is  a  remarkable  affair.  There  are  really  two  separate 
organs,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  and  so  arranged  that  both 
can  be  played  separately  or  simultaneously  by  one  performer  from  any  one 
of  three  consoles.  The  organs  can  also  be  plaj-ed  by  two  performers 
absolutely  independent  of  each  other.  One  of  the  consoles  is  in  the  orang- 
erie  room,  one  on  the  highest  balcony  of  the  grand  ballroom,  while  the 
third  can  be  moved  around  and  operated  from  any  place  desired. 
At  the  informal  afternoon  concerts  in  the  grand  ballroom  it  is  frequently 
found  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  main  floor,  where  it  and  the  organist 
are  viewed  with  wonder  by  the  uninitiated.  The  organ  itself  is  entirely 
out  of  sight  in  the  ceiling  of  the  big  hall,  and  as  the  contrasting  tone  colors 
float  down  from  such  ethereal  heights,  a  wholesome  atmosphere  of  con- 
templative appreciation  is  produced.  One  might  compare  the  result  with 
a  hidden  orchestra  platform,  with  onl}'  the  conductor  \-isible  to  the 
audience. 

Now  that  a  number  of  the  important  musical  events  of  the  season 
are  being  given  in  this  hall,  the  possibilities  of  the  organ  are  becoming 
manifest.  (Jrganists  have,  heretofore,  bemoaned  the  fact  that  there  w^as 
no  downtown  hall  equipped  with  an  organ  which  would  be  adequate  and 
available  for  organ  recitals  of  a  serious  nature.  Until  now  the  churches 
have  been  the  only  hope  of  the  concert  organist,  and  there  the  charging 
of  an  admission  was  frequently  impossible,  so  that  a  professional  abornina- 
tion  arose  in  the  shape  of  "free"  organ  recitals.  After  such  a  precedent  it 
may  be  a  difficult  matter  to  educate  the  public  to  the  idea  of  paying  for 
organ  recitals.  It  is  (juite  possible,  however,  that  some  such  serious  use 
of  the  instrument  in  the  Hotel  Astor  may  be  arranged  in  the  near  future, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  hotel  management  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  (  )rganists  along  lines  alreadv  luider  consideration. 
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The  Letting  of  Public  Contracts  and  the  Rights  of 
Lowest  Bidder 

Major  C.  E.  Gillette,  of  Philadelphia,  recently  read  before  the  American 
Society  of  Engineering  Contractors  a  paper  on  "The  Principles  Governing 
Public  Contracts,"  in  zi'hich  he  ontliued  proposed  changes  in  legislation  govern- 
ing the  letting  of  contracts  for  public  work.  One  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
Major  Gillette  is  in  favor  of  azvarding  contracts  to  the  lozs.'est  bidder;  "other- 
zi'ise,"  the  clause  runs,  "the  lozcest  bidder  shall  hare  a  legal  claim  for  damages 
equal  to  the  profits  had  the  contract  been  executed." 

This  matter  has  been  a  familiar  bone  of  contention  among  the  engineering 
and  contracting  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coa^t.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
things  against  establishing  a  hard  and  fast  rule  in  fa,  -^r  of  the  lozvest  bid,  but 
zve  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  are  autiueighed  by  the  abuses  zi'Iiich  arise 
from  giving  municipal  and  public  bodies  too  much  headroom. 

THE  suggestions  by  Major  Gillette  will  no  doubt  be  found  especially  useful 
as  a  guide  to  engineers  in  the  drafting  of  specifications  and  contracts. 

(1)  All  expenditures  of  public  money  for  supplies  and  construction  work  in 
amounts  of  $100  or  more  shall  be  by  formal  written  contracts.  Purchases  of  less 
than  $100  may  be  by  written   proposal  and  written  agreement  duly  filed. 

(2)  No  bid  shall  be  asked  until  an  actual  appropriation  of  funds  has  been  made 
for  the  work  or  supplies,  and  before  bids  are  asked  for  public  contracts,  official 
itemized  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  work  shall  be  made  and  permanently 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  public  official  who  invites  the  bids. 

(3)  All  public  contracts  involving  an  estimated  cost  of  $5000  or  more  shall  be 
advertised  in  three  local  papers  having  the  largest  sworn  circulation,  and  in  at 
least  one  trade  journal  of  suitable  type,  sufficiently  far  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  bids  to  give  the  most  distant  bidder  in  the  State  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  see 
the  notice  in  time  to  submit  a  bid  after  due  investigation. 

Contracts  for  less  than  $5000  shall  be  so  advertised  that  every  bidder  residing 
in  the  municipality  (or  county)  in  which  tlie  supplies  are  to  be  delivered  or  work 
done  shall  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  see  the  advertisement  or  rceive  the  notice 
in  time  to  submit  a  proper  bid,  and  every  official  charged  ■■•■ith  the  duty  of  pur- 
chasing supplies  or  making  contracts  must  keep  in  his  office  lists  of  all  dealers  or 
bidders  who  request  their  names  to  be  put  upon  such  lists  whenever  such  work  and 
materials  as  they  specify  shall  be  desired  by  the  official,  and  notice  sent  them  in 
ample  time  to  submit  bids. 

Purchases  and  contracts  involving  less  than  $100  may  in  emergencies  be  made 
by  telephone,  provided  at  least  three  bids  be  obtained,  and  the  bids  and  prices 
be  scheduled  for  public  inspection,  all  the  bids  and  the  acceptances  to  be  confirmed 
in   writing. 

In  case  of  contracts  for  j'early  supplies  to  be  delivered  as  needed,  purchases 
shall  be  by  single  items.  The  lowest  bidder  for  each  item  shall  be  given  the 
contract  for  that  item,  provided  that  if  any  bidder  does  not  thereby  secure  items 
for  which  the  estimate  for  the  year  in  question  or  the  actual  use  for  the  preceding 
year  shall  amount  to  at  least  $100,  such  items  may  be  awarded  to  the  bidder  who 
bid  the  next  lowest  for  each  item, 

(4)  Specifications  for  public  contracts  shall  in  all  cases  comply  with  tlie  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(a)  They  shall  be  clear,  definite  and  complete,  expressed  with  words  used  in 
their  dictionary  meaning  and  showing  exactly  what  is  required  in  the  literal  use 
of  the  words,  which  literal  meaning  must  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  contract.  If 
in  any  case  questions  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  contract  that  cannot  be  clearly 
answered  by  the  specifications,  the  matter  shall  be  adjusted  by  arbitration  in  which 
the  contractor  shall  select  one  arbiter,  the  official  the  second,  and  they  two  shall 
choose  a  third.  Provided,  the  contractor  or  any  citizen  or  corporation  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  State  shall  have  the  right  to  take  tlie  matter  into  the  proper  court. 

The  advertisement,  instructions  to  bidders,  specifications  and  contract  form 
must  together  cover  all  necessary  information  to  bidders.  They  must  be  concise. 
Unnecessary  verbiage  and  repetitions  must  be  omitted.  Everything  must  be  said 
once,  clearly,  and  once  only. 
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(b)  They  shall  be  itemized  in  full  detail,  the  unit  of  every  kind  of  tnaterial 
entering  into  the  structure  appearing  in  the  schedule  of  prices  bid. 

(c)  No  responsibility  for  contingencies  shall  be  specifically  put  upon  the  con- 
tractor. 

(d)  The  specifications  shall  be  so  worded  and  all  arrangements  and  manage- 
ment concerning  the  bidding  shall  be  such  that  all  bidders  shall  be  bidding  upon 
fair  terms  for  exactly  the  same  structure  or  the  same  result,  and  upon  terms  of 
exact  quality  as  to  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  so  far  as  the  official  calling  for 
bids  can  control  or  embody  in  the  bid  or  award. 

(e)  The  terms  "discretion  of  the  engineer,"  "judgment  of  the  engineer"  or 
their  equivalents  shall  not  appear  in  any  specification  or  contract  as  calling  for  their 
exercise  after  the  opening  of  bids,  unless  they  be  accomplished  by  full  explanation 
in  the  specifications  showing  exactly  how  they  will  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  any 
of  the  various  contingencies  with  reference  to  which  they  are  used  shall  occur. 

(f)  No  requirement  shall  appear  in  the  specifications  that  have  a  tendency  to 
discourage  bidding  unless  such  requirement  is  manifestly  essential  to  the  work  or 
to  the  public  interest. 

(gl  There  shall  be  no  requirement  in  the  specifications  or  in  the  management 
of  the  bidding  that  shall  require  any  citizen  to  disclose  the  fact  that  he  contemplates 
bidding  or   is   interested   in   a   coming  bidding. 

(h)  Specifications  must  be  so  arranged  that  in  comparing  bids  only  thing  is 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  total  cost  of  the  work. 

(i)  The  specifications  and  drawings  must  all  be  ready  for  distribution  and 
freely  distributed  as  soon  as  the  advertisement  appears.  No  charge  in  excess  of 
actual  cost  shall  be  demanded  for  any  specifications  or  drawings  accompanying 
them.  They  must  be  sold  or  furrtished  free  to  any  one  who  asks  for  them  without 
requiring  any  information  from  the  party  asking  for  them,  and  they  must  be  return- 
able at  cost  after  the  opening. 

(j)  No  specification  shall  require  the  contractor  to  follow  the  specifications 
and  at  the  same  time  be  responsible  for  accomplishing  certain  results,  or  to  guar- 
antee the  endurance  of  the  work,  or  to  be  responsible  for  the  repairs  for  any  time 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  according  to  the   specifications. 

(k)  Specifications  or  instructions  to  bidders  must  suggest  that  every  bid  should 
be  enclosed  in  two  envelopes,  the  inner  sealed  with  wax  and  the  outer  not  showing 
that  a  bid  is  enclosed. 

(1)  The  official  estimate  shall  be  printed  in  the  specifications  with  the  informa- 
tion that  no  award  shall  be  made  for  an  amount  greater  than  the  total  of  the  esti- 
mates and  no  supplemental  contract  increasing  the  work  beyond  that  limit  will  be 
legal.  Also  that  no  bid  will  be  accepted  in  which  the  price  bid  on  any  article  is 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  greater  than  the  estimate,  and  that  if  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract  it  be  necessary  to  increase  the  amount  of  any  item  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  beyond  the  estimate,  the  price  of  such  increase  shall  be  determined  by 
arbitration  subject  to  court  action,  as  specified  in  Sub.  Par.  (a)  above. 

(5)  Every  citizen  and  every  corporation  doing  business  in  the  State  shall  have 
the  full  right  to  bid  on  any  public  contract  and  have  the  bid  accepted  if  it  is  the 
lowest. 

(6)  Bids  shall  be  opened  in  public.  All  bids  received  must  be  kept  and  opened. 
Bids  with  erasures  or  changes  in  figures  that  affect  the  cost  of  the  work  must  be 
thrown  out.     The  public  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  bids  at  the  opening. 

(7)  Whenever  bids  are  advertised  for,  they  must  be  opened  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, and  an  award  must  be  made  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Othrwise,  the  lowest 
bidder  shall  have  a  legal  claim  for  damages  equal  to  the  profits  had  the  contract 
been  executed. 

(8)  Any  citizen  of  the  State  and  any  corporation  doing  business  in  the  State 
shall  have  the  right  of  injunction  in  the  proper  court  to  require  compliance  with 
this  law,  and  such  citizen  or  corporation  shall  have  the  further  right  to  appear 
as  a  party  in  interest  in  any  suit  or  adjudication  between  the  contractor  and  the 
city  official  whenever  the  matter  of  public  contract  comes  before  the  court. 

(9)  In  the  execution  of  all  contracts,  inspectors  duly  appointed  according  to 
law  by  the  public  official  shall  have  full  power  to  see  that  the  specifications  are  duly 
carried  out  and  the  completion  of  the  work  or  the  deliverv  of  the  goods  shall  be 
followed  by  the  proper  certificate  of  the  inspector  that  the  work  and  materials 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  specifications.  This  shall  relieve  the  contractor 
of  all  further  responsibility. 
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Competition  for  the  Le  Brun  Traveling  Scholarship 

THE   New   York  Chapter.  A.   I.   A.,   is  about  to  hold  a  competition   to 
determine  the  award  of  the  Le  Brun  Traveling:  Scholarship.     Under 
the  terms  of  the   Le  Brun  deed  of  gift,  the  following  provisions  are 
established  : 

The  award  is  to  be  made  to  some  deserving  and  meritorious  architect 
or  architectural  draughtsman,  resident  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  to 
aid  him  in  paying  the  expenses  of  an  European  trip  lasting  not  less  than 
six  months.    The  amount  which  will  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  is  SIOOO. 

The  beneficiary  is  to  be  selected  by  means  of  a  competition :  the  award 
being  made  by  a  jury  consisting  of  at  least  three  practicing  architects,  no 
one  of  whom  is  to  be  connected  with  any  school  or  atelier  for  the  teaching 
of  architecture.  In  making  the  award,  the  jury  is  to  give  full  and  careful 
consideration  to  the  records  of  qualification  filed  by  the  competitors,  as 
well  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  drawings  submitted. 

Anv  architect  or  architectural  draughtsman,  a  citizen  and  resident  of 
the  L'nited  States,  not  under  twenty-three  or  over  thirty  years  of  age  who 
shall,  for  at  least  three  years,  have  been  either  engaged  in  active  practice, 
or  employed  as  an  architectural  draughtsman,  and  who  is  not  and  has  not 
been  the  beneficiary  of  any  other  traveling  scholarship,  shall  be  eligible 
to  compete. 

Each  competitor  must  be  nominated  by  a  member  of  the  Xew  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  who  shall  certify  in  writ- 
ing that  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the 
competitor  is  deserving  of  the  scholarship. 

Xo  member  of  the  Chapter  shall  nominate  more  than  one  candidate. 

Every  competitor  must  engage  to  remain,  if  successful,  at  least  six 
months  abroad,  and  to  devote  well  and  truly  that  length  of  time  to  travel 
and  the  study  of  architecture  otherwise  than  by  entering  any  school  or 
atelier  or  attending  lectures,  it  being  intended  that  the  benefit  derived  from 
this  traveling  scholarship  shall  supplement  school  or  office  experience. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  the  competition  about  March  20th,  and  to  allow 
until  May  1st  for  the  receipt  of  drawings.  Further  details  as  to  dates  will 
be  issued  later,  but  it  is  now  expected  that  the  winner  shall  start  upon 
his  trip  July  1,  1912. 

A\]  persons  who  are  eligible,  and  who  desire  to  compete  for  this  schol- 
arship, are  requested  to  send  their  applications  to  Mr.  Henry  Bacon.  160 
Fifth  avenue,  Xew  York  City.  Applications  must  be  received  not  later 
than  March  1,  1912,  and  must  in  each  case  state  clearly  the  residence, 
citizenship,  age,  experience  and  general  qualifications  of  the  applicant, 
and  be  accompanied  by  the  necessary  nomination  and  certificate  from  a 
member  of  the  Xew  York  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.  Persons  residing  at  a  distance 
from  Xew  York  and  not  knowing  a  member  of  the  Xew  York  Chapter, 
maj'  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  any  well  known  architect  who  can 
vouch  for  them  to  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chapter  with  whom  he  is 
acquainted. 

Xo  application  will  be  considered  that  is  not  accompanied  by  a  nomina- 
tion and  certificate  from  a  member  of  the  Xew  York  Chapter.  A.  I.  A. 

HEXRY    BACOX, 
ARXOLD    ^V.  BRUXXER, 
WILLI A:\I    M.  KENDALL, 
C.  GRAXT    LA    FARGE. 
H.  VAX    BUREX    MAGOXIGLE. 
Committee  on  Le  Brun  Traveling  .'Scholarship. 
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',      ,  Rohcrl  H.  Orr,  Architect 

Method  of  Tinting  Concrete 

Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  tinting  of  concrete  when 
it  is  used  for  residence  purposes.  Undoubtedly  the  work  can  be  done 
successfully  with  certain  colors.  Concrete  can  be  tinted  green,  for  instance, 
by  the  use  of  cromium  oxide,  in  proportions  of  approximately  5  to  8  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cement  used.  A  yellow  or  buff  tint  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  French  ocher  in  the  percentage  of  4  to  10.  according 
to  the  shade  desired.  Red  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  that 
manufactured  in  Germany  or  France  preferred.  A  pure  white  concrete, 
says  Contract  Record,  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  one  part  white  Portland 
cement  and  two  parts  marble  screenings,  tough,  hard  marble  preferred, 
the  screenings  to  pass  through  a  Xo.  8  screen  and  be  collected  on  a  Xo.  40 
screen.  It  should  be  mixed  fairly  wet  so  that  it  will  run  into  the  molds. 
The  molds  should  be  slightly  rocked  and  jarred,  so  as  to  e.xpel  the  air 
bubbles.  For  some  characters  of  work  the  concrete  can  be  made  not  quite 
so  wet,  but  of  about  the  consistency  used  by  brickmasons  in  laying  brick, 
and  pressed  in  the  molds.  As  soon  as  the  concrete  is  hard,  say  iii  three 
or  four  days,  it  should  be  rubbed  well  w^ith  a  fine  terrazzo  polishing  stone. 
This  will  give  the  appearance  of  a  white  polished  surface. 


What  Impressed  Him  Most 


"So  you  got   the   opinions 
opinions  the  samer" 
"Yes,  S25  each." 


the 


\\  ere   their 
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Progress  and  Development  of  Architecture  Since  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair 

By  ALFRED    H.  WHEELER,  Arcliitect. 

PKOGRESSIOX  is  the  watchword  now  in  the  industrial  arts  and 
sciences,  and  is  influencing  the  field  of  politics  and  commercial  indus- 
try. It  is  a  force  that  will,  if  judiciously  controlled  and  guided  by 
intelligent  thought,  irresistibly  compel  advancement,  and  attract  like  a 
gigantic  magnet.  As  regards  the  world  of  applied  art  and  architecture,  and 
the  wonderful  advance  it  has  made  in  .America,  the  question  is  often  asked, 
■'\\'hat  started  it?"  The  answer  would  undoubtedly  be.  "The  Chicago 
World's  Fair."  Here  is  where  the  first  seed  of  progression  was  planted. 
Subsequent  fairs  and  expositions  have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
country  in  advertising  its  enormous  wealth  and  industrial  resources,  and 
future  possibilities  and  development,  each  one  showing  great  advancement 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  But,  they  did  not  plant  the  first  seed  which 
ultimately  gave  birth  to  the  great  revival  of  art  and  architecture  in  America. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  see  this  great  industrial  exhibit  were 
impressed  for  the  first  time  with  the  architectural  beauty  conveyed  in 
many  of  the  buildings.  It  was  a  revelation  to  thousands  of  beholders 
which,  before  this,  were  only  seen  by  a  few  art  lovers  and  students  abroad. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  article  to  touch  on  the  many  beautiful 
and  scientific  wonders  seen  inside  those  buildings,  but  principally  to 
emphasize  the  fact  of  the  great  impetus  given  to  architecture  and  the 
kindred  arts  in  America,  and  the  birth  of  a  better  style  in  all  classes  of 
buildings.  At  this  time  there  were  no  special  schools  for  the  study  of 
architecture,  or  at  least  very  few,  so  the  young  architect  journeyed  to  Paris, 
and  other  art  centers,  for  study  and  research :  and  those  who  went  with  a 
definite  and  determined  purpose  came  back  with  honors  and  diplomas, 
filled  with  a  great  ambition  to  "do  things." 

As  this  is  a  country  of  great  opportunities,  this  coterie  of  men  soon 
found  their  bearings  and  made  themselves  a  power,  thus  starting  a  new  era 
of  architecture  which  has  kept  steadily  improving  and  advancing  until 
today  the  arts  in  America  are  recognized,  and  the  influence  felt  all  over  the 
world.  One  has  only  to  take  up  the  leading  art  journals  and  architectural 
magazines  for  the  proof  of  this  statement,  in  which  are  shown  the  works 
of  thoughtful,  well  trained  and  masterful  minds.  The  various  problems 
were  successfully  met.  whether  in  the  design  of  a  Government  building, 
State  capitol.  library,  bank,  a  great  university,  hospital,  railway  terminal, 
etc.,  each  showing  skill  of  a  high  order  in  plan,  design,  composition,  adapt- 
ability to  site  and  environment,  and  the  practical  use  of  material  entering 
into  the  construction.  \\'e  must  not  forget  that  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  the  country  have  contributed  largely  to  the  successful  architectural 
development  by  meeting  the  demands  and  conditions  in  an-  artistic  and 
scientific  manner,  the  creative  ideas  of  the  master  mind.  These  same  men, 
through  the  medium  of  representative  magazines,  have  fostered  the  ambi- 
tion in  the  younger  students  by  oflfering  prizes  in  competition  for  the 
solution  of  problems  in  design,  composition,  planning,  etc..  and  the  results 
have  been  very  beneficial  and  fruitful,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  continued. 
Along  the  same  line,  architects  of  repute  for  a  number  of  years  have 
formed  ateliers  for  their  office  staflf,  thus  assisting  with  their  knowledge. 
advice  and  exchange  of  ideas,  the  study  of  architecture  on  the  lines  laid 
down   bv    the   "Ecole    Beau   Arts   of   Paris."     The   cultured    and    wealthv 
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patrons  of  art  have  assisted  in  this  movement  of  progression  and  develop- 
ment by  their  unlimited  funds  and  personal  pride,  in  carrying  out  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  the  creations  of  men  of  genius. 

The  facilities  and  opportunities  for  the  study  of  architecture,  which 
were  limited  some  years  ago,  are  quite  numerous  now.  Leading  universi- 
ties of  the  Eastern,  Southern  and  Western  States  have  introduced  the 
regular  four  3'ears  course.  There  are  also  several  other  special  technical 
schools  distributed  throughout  the  country,  whose  influence  is  being  felt. 

A  comparatively  new  field  of  building  construction  has  opened  up  the 
last  few  years.  I  refer  to  reinforced  concrete.  Some  notable  achievements 
have  been  accomplished  with  this  material,  not  only  structurally,  but 
ornamentally,  and  it  is  being  used  extensively,  all  over  the  country,  and  so 
far  proving  successful,  but  whether  this  new  idea  will  take  the  place  of  the 
much-used  and  tried  steel  skeleton  type,  is  a  problem  for  the  future.  Cost 
and  public  safety  will  eventually  decide  the  issue. 

During  the  last  decade,  or  more,  much  thought  and  study  have  been 
taken  up  with  the  planning  and  grouping  of  buildings  for  hospitals,  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  with  a  view  to  site  and  future  development.  A 
particular  style  of  architecture  has  been  determined  upon  by  the  board  of 
regents  and  their  professional  advisers  as  to  what  will  best  typify  the 
dignity  and  purpose  of  said  buildings. 

Civic  planning  is  another  field  of  art  which  the  larger  cities  are  consid- 
ering. Already  comprehensive  plans  have  been  made  and  submitted  by 
eminent  architects  and  engineers  who  have  devoted  considerable  time  and 
study  to  planning  of  the  older  cities  of  Europe,  and  have  gotten  helpful 
ideas  and  suggestions.  The  fulfillment  of  these  ideas  will  take  many 
millions  of  dollars,  and  a  vast  amount  of  American  energy,  but  like  the 
Panama  Canal  problem,  it  can  and  will  be  carried  out.  "Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day."  Much  might  be  written  on  what  has  been  achieved  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  is  typical  of  Western  energ}%  but  space  will  not  permit. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  this  co-operation  and  concentration  of  progres- 
sive thought,  the  public  and  communities  are  benefited  b}-  improved  condi- 
tions and  environment,  and  are  also  educated  to  a  higher  standard  morally, 
physically  and  intellectually.  As  in  the  realms  of  good  music,  so  in  the 
fine  arts,  each  is  sending  forth  a  refining  and  elevating  influence,  not  only  on 
the  present  generation,  but  on  the  future  ones. 

Historical  Table  for  Institute's  Official  Home 

A  feature  of  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects was  the  presentation  to  the  Institute  by  San  Francisco  Chapter,  of  the 
table  upon  which  President  Madison  signed  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  This 
table  was  in  the  Octagon,  the  present  headquarters  of  the  Institute  in  Wash- 
ington, at  the  time  President  IMadison  had  his  residence  there,  following 
the  burning  of  the  \Miite  House  by  the  British.  The  historic  piece  of 
furniture  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  in  1889.  It  was  secured  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter,  and  through  the  good  offices  of  this  organization,  now 
finds  a  final  resting  place  in  the  Institute's  official  home. 

Hazing 

The  new  apprentice  in  a  Seattle  architectural  office  who  was  sent  to  a 
colleague's  studio  for  some  "finishing  points,"  came  back  with  an  old 
broom  carefully  tied  up  in  paper. 
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C.irg,.  ,.j  J„r,iiicsc  Oak  Logs  DiscIuiricJ  al  Ihc  San   Fr„,: 

A  Plea  For  Plain  Oak 

By  C.  H.  WHITE.* 

11"  IS  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  advantao^es  of  hardwood  trim  as  coni- 
]iared  with  redwood  or  pine.  The  durability  of  hardwood  makes  its 
liigher  first  cost  of  no  importance  in  the  comparison.  Of  the  vari- 
ous hardwoods  of  medium  cost  used  for  interior  trim  on  this  Coast,  the 
principal  ones  are  birch  and  southern  red  gum.  The  best  wood  for  this 
purpose,  and  one  which  is  very  plentiful  and  cheap  in  this  market,  has 
been  entirely  overlooked.    We  refer  to  plain  oak. 

Throughout  the  Eastern  States  plain  oak  is  ver}-  much  favored  for  the 
trim  of  office  buildings,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  etc.,  as  well  as  private 
residences.  Its  low  price  compared  to  cjuartered  oak  and  mahogany  (it 
being  on  about  the  same  level  as  birch  or  gum")  causes  it  to  be  very  much 
in  demand.  On  this  Coast,  however,  until  within  the  last  year  or  so,  the 
difference  in  cost  between  plain  oak  and  cpiarter-sawed  oak  was  not  great 
enough  to  cause  the  use  of  plain  oak  trim  to  be  general.  Coming  from  the 
Middle  West,  both  woods  had  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  freight  per  thou- 
sand, and  this  freight  added  to  the  original  cost,  made  the  percentage  of 
difference  between  the  woods  comparatively  slight.  This,  however,  is  now 
changed.  The  Japanese  oak  logs,  which  for  the  last  few  years  have  been 
coming  into  this  market  in  immense  cpiantities,  have  brought  the  cost  of 
plain  sawed  oak  down,  and  the  supply  of  dry  lumber  available  for  building 
purposes  is  very  large,  so  that  plain  oak  should  be  a  very  desirable  wood 
for  interior  trim  at  the  present  time.  Its  use  will  also  further  the  cause  of 
home  industry,  as  practically  all  the  plain  oak  used  in  this  market  is  manu- 
factured from  imported  logs  at  the  sawmills  in  San  Francisco.  Petaluma 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Plain  oak  is  the  best  known  of  the  hardwoods.  As  for  beauty,  it  far 
surpasses  birch,  which  is  always  stained  nr  mahnganizeil.  while  plain  oak 
can  be  finished  natural,  weathered.  Flemish,  or  in  any  <>i  the  many  styles 
in   which  the  modern  cabinet   makers  finish    work.     .\s  between  oak  and 

'Manager  White  Bros.,  hardwood  luniher  tlcalers.  S.in   Krancisco. 
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southern  red  gum.  there  is  no  comparison  in  natural  beauts-  or  durability. 
Oak  is  the  king  of  woods. 

\\"\t\\  the  abundant  supply  of  plain  oak  now  in  the  market  at  a  cheap 
price,  this  wood  should  be  a  favorite  for  interior  trim.  The  quarter-sawing 
of  oak  is  a  development  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Plain  oak  was  used  for  a 
thousand  years  before  that,  being  the  principal  material  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  the  old  castles  and  cathedrals  of  England  and  the  con- 
tinent. When  finished  properly  its  beauty  and  richness  increase  with  age. 
In  short,  plain-sawed  oak  fills  all  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  hardwood 
trim.     It  has  durability,  cheapness  and  beauty. 


Interior  Decoration— Beauty  of  the  Colonial  Hallway 

r.y  EL1:AX0R    M.  walker  in  Amtrican  Sulmrlj?. 

AT  XO  time  has  the  building  of  Colonial  houses  been  as  popular  as  it 
is  today.  It  makes  little  difference  if  it  be  the  quaint,  white  rough- 
cast type,  or  the  more  stately  brick  house,  but  the  influence  of  the 
Colonial  is  felt  on  all  sides.  The  interiors,  therefore,  call  longingly  for  the 
true  furnishings  of  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  and  nothing  better  can  be 
desired,  for  this  sort  of  decoration  soon  becomes  a  work  of  love,  and  the 
studv  of  it  is  engrossing  and  satisfying. 

AMiile  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  reference  to  the  selection  of 
correct  furnishings  for  the  various  rooms  in  a  home  of  this  character,  the 
hall,  which  really  creates  the  first  and  important  impression  of  the  whole 
house,  has  been  sadly  neglected.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  is  the  hall 
that  acts  as  a  key  of  color  for  the  entire  house,  for  all  main  rooms  open 
from  here,  and  consequently  a  sympathetic  harmony  must  exist ;  otherwise 
the  vista  of  an  entire  floor  might  be  spoiled. 

To  keep  the  walls  neutral  in  coloring  is  the  first  suggestion,  for  then 
the  rooms  may  be  as  gay  as  the  rainbow,  and  yet  not  conflict  with  the  hall. 
But  even  this  attempt  often  fails.  A\  e  all  demand  a  certain  amount  of 
color  in  our  surroundings,  and  therefore,  unless  material  of  brilliant  color- 
ing is  used  at  the  doorways,  or  on  the  furniture,  our  first  rule  of  having  the 
walls  neutral  becomes  a  failure. 

In  some  of  the  old  homes  found  throughout  Xew  England,  we  find 
original  Colonial  wall  coverings.  The  favorite  tones  used  at  that  time 
seem  to  have  been  grays  and  yellows.  Yellow-,  of  course,  sheds  a  sort  of 
artificial  sunlight  upon  the  scene,  as  well  as  bringing  out  all  the  wonderful 
tones  of  the  mahogany,  but  where  gray  has  been  used,  we  readily  feel  the 
want  of  gav  materials,  and  our  entrance  is  chilled  bv  the  coldness  of  the 
walls. 

\\  e  often  find  a  long,  narrow  hallway  running  directly  through  the 
first  floor  of  the  house,  with  a  straight,  high  stairway,  having  white  spin- 
dles, and  a  mahogany  hand-rail  opening  from  it,  and  seeming  to  continue 
the  same  feeling  of  primness  to  the  next  floor.  This  is  a  most  difficult 
type  to  furnish,  for  it  is  apt  to  give  an  impression  of  cold  stateliness,  which 
the  present  generation  is  apparently  trying  so  hard  to  overcome. 

A  sofa  of  Empire  or  of  Sheraton  design,  when  it  is  appropriately 
covered,  tends  to  break  the  long  stretch  of  wall  space,  and  like  all  uphol- 
stered furniture,  it  immediately  softens  the  hard  lines  of  its  surroundings. 
Haircloth  is  a  favorite  covering  for  this  purpose,  for  it  is  practical,  and  yet 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  Colonial  period  of  furnishing.  The  hair- 
cloth sold  today  does  not  resemble  the  slippery  black  stufi"  which  gave 
everj^  room  in  which  it  was  used  an  appearance  of  mourning.  This  new 
material,  fortunatel}%  is  made  up  in  small  conventional  patterns,  and  out- 
rivals man}'  of  the  popular  small  designed  tapestries. 
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Is  the  Chas.  C.  Moore  Company  Favored  by  City 
Engineer? 

IX  sending-  the  accompanying-  letters  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  San  Francisco,  The  Architect  and  Engineer  acted  only  for  the 

city's  best  interests,  and  in  the  spirit  of  "fair  play,"  for  it  is  the  opinion 
of  those  in  a  position  to  judge,  that  the  mechanical  equipment  for  the 
pumping-  stations  of  the  city's  salt  -water  system  now  being  constructed, 
could  be  more  reasonably  and  more  efficiently  installed  if  the  specifications  and 
contracts  were  segregated.  While  this  would  entail  more  work  on  the  part 
of  the  City  Engineer,  the  result  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  taxpayer  and 
would  in  a  measure,  at  least,  eliminate  the  much  talked  of  deficit  in  this 
department.  The  apparent  unfairness  in  refusing  to  allow  the  Union  Iron 
Works  and  the  Keystone  Boiler  \\'orks  to  submit  bids  on  this  work,  onh- 
adds  additional  expense  upon  the  city,  since  it  prevents  legitimate  competi- 
tion. Believing  that  these  matters  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  following  letters  have  been  placed 
before  them  : 

January  24,  1912. 
The  Hon.  Jas.  Rolph,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  City. 

Dear  Sir — Realizing  the  efforts  being  made  by  you.  and  3-our  administration,  to 
promote  both  economy  and  efficiency  in  municipal  undertakings,  we  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  specifications  for  mechanical  equipment  for  Pumping  Plant  No.  2 
in  connection  with  the  salt  water  system,  and  also  to  the  reported  unsatisfactory 
conditions  existing  in  the  office  of  the  City  Engineer,  both,  which  if  true,  tend  to 
stifle  legitimate  competition  and  prevent  the  city  from  securing  the  best  efficienc}- 
at  the  least  cost.  We  refer  particularly  to  that  part  of  the  specifications  which  refer 
to  boiler  equipment. 

We  enclose  herewith  a  report  by  R.  F.  Chevalier  (an  engineer  of  high  repute 
in  this  city)  on  the  above-mentioned  specifications,  -which  tends  to  show  them  to  be 
not  only  misleading  and  inexplicit  (as  referring  to  the  boiler  tubes.  See  mention  in 
report;  also  copies  of  letters),  but  do  not  tend  to  allo-w  the  city  to  secure  this  work 
in  the  most  efficient  or  reasonable  manner;  for  while  these  specifications  call  for  bids 
on  the  complete  job,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  experts  in  this  line  that  this 
work  could  be  more  reasonably  and  more  efficiently  done  if  the  specifications  were 
segregated,  allowing  the  manufacturers  of  the  different  items  called  for  to  submit 
their  bids  to  the  city,  rather  than  to  the  general  contractor,  who  demands  his  commis- 
sion, and  so  forces  the  sub-contractor  or  manufacturer  to  charge  a  higher  price, 
which  in  turn  is  charged  against  the  city  in  the  bid  of  the  general  contractor. 

And  it  may  be  mentioned  that  tliere  are  very  few  who  are  able  or  willing  to 
accept  a  general  contract  for  this  work  (which  again  tends  to  eliminate  competition), 
as  was  clearly  proven  by  the  fact  that  only  two  bids  from  local  firms  w-ere  submitted 
to  the  city  for  the  construction  of  Pumping  Plant  No.  1.  now  under  construction;  and 
from  inquiries  made  we  are  prone  to  believe  that  there  will  hardly  be  more  than  this 
number  for  Plant  No.  2. 

Several  of  the  best  know-n  firms  in  this  city  have  advised  us  that  they  will  not 
submit  bids  on  Plant  No.  2,  and  this  in  two  cases,  at  least,  is  owing  to  the  specifica- 
tion being  as  a  whole,  and  owing  to  the  treatment  said  to  have  been  received  at  the 
hands  of  Assistant  City  Engineer  Ransom,  before  the  bids  for  Plant  No.  1  were 
submitted,  at  which  time  it  is  stated  Mr.  Ransom  mentioned  it  would  be  useless  for 
these  firms  to  bid,  as  their  boilers  would  not  be  accepted.  (We  enclose  letters 
referring  to  this  matter.)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  boilers  referred  to  are  of 
standard  make,  and  have  been  installed  and  operated  successfully  on  this  Coast,  it 
would,  and  does  appear  that  Mr.  Ransom  was  biased  in  his  opinion,  and  gives  color 
to  the  general  opinion  among  the  boiler  manufacturers  that  a  "process  of  elimina- 
tion" was  taken  in  order  to  "slate"  the  work  for  a  particular  boiler. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  which  have  aroused  a  great  amount  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  local  boiler  agents,  and  is  apparently  preventing  their  submitting  bids, 
and  the  fact  that  a  general  contract  entails  the  purchase  of  the  products  of  so  many 
different  manufacturers,  we  do  not  believe  the  city  will  receive  the  best  competition 
on  these  bids,  and  consequently  not  the  best  price  or  efficiency;  and  so  we  respect- 
fully  suggest   a   postponement  of  the   opening  of  the   bids   for   this   work  until   this 
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matter  can  be  investigated  and  steps  taken  to  secure  general  competition,  by  reason 
of  which  the  city  will  benefit  by  it. 

Still  further  in  connection  with  this  matter  we  respectfully  offer  the  suggestion 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  power  plant  for  the  Geary  Street  Railroad  is  soon  to 
be  constructed,  that  the  same  be  built  in  connection  with  Pumping  Plant  No.  2  of 
the  salt  water  system.  This  we  understand  to  be  perfectly  feasible,  as  botli  will  be 
located  near  salt  water,  and  in  the  matter  of  construction  it  would  be  considerably 
cheaper,  and  doubly  so  in  operation,  while  the  engineering  features  of  a  combined 
plant  would  be  superior  and  more  adaptable  than  in  separate  plants.  The  enclosed 
report  of  Mr.  Chevalier  deals  on  this  subject. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

THE   ARCHITECT    .\ND    ENGINEER. 
San   Francisco,  January  15,   1912. 

Report  on  Specifications  for  Mechanical  Equipment  of  Pumping  Plant  No.  2. 

January  23,  1912. 
Architect  and  Engineer,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen — In  answer  to  your  request  for  a  report  on  the  specifications  com- 
piled by  the  engineering  department  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  machinery  equipment  for  Pumping  Station  No.  2,  I  submit  the  following  brief 
report,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  time  allowed. 

Certain  paragraphs  of  the  specifications  could  be  simplified  by  asking  for  material 
manufactured  on  a  commercial  basis,  thus  reducing  the  cost  considerably.  For 
example:  In  the  boiler  specifications  the  nart  referring  to  the  boiler  tubes  is  ambigu- 
ous, leaving  it  open  to  the  discretion  of  the  bidder  whether  to  supply  cold-drawn  or 
hot-rolled  tubes,  the  latter  costing  considerably  less  than  the  former,  and  has  proven 
to  be  equally  efficient.  This  leaves  the  matter  of  choice  to  the  engineer  after  bids 
are  opened,  and  will  hardly  be  fair  to  the  bidder. 

In  that  part  of  the  specification  referring  to  the  operation,  economy  and  capacity 
of  plant,  the  paragraph  on  the  "time  required  for  raising  steam,"  namely,  thirty-five 
minutes,  would  be  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  the  boiler.  Especially,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  conditions  should  never  e.xist  in  the  proper  operation  of  the  plant  that 
would  make  this  necessary.  There  are  also  a  number  of  other  points  which  could  be 
taken  up  if  time  allowed. 

It  would  be  decidedly  for  the  city's  best  interest  were  the  bids  for  this  equipment 
segregated.  Specifications  should  be  drawn  up  calling  for  independent  bids  on 
boilers,  piping  work,  auxiliaries,  electric  apparatus,  etc.  By  so  doing,  the  manufac- 
turers of  these  various  equipments  would  be  able  to  bid  to  the  city  direct,  thereby 
eliminating  the  middle  man's  or  general  contractor's  commission,  and  each  manu- 
facturer would  be  held  responsible  for  his  particular  apparatus.  It  would  further- 
more be  possible  to  select  the  most  efficient  units,  where  otherwise,  when  bid  on  as 
a  whole,  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  Private  cornorations  erecting  power  plants 
today  find  it  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  to  adopt  this  method. 

Answering  your  inquiry  regarding  the  advisability  of  combining  the  power  plant 
of  the  Geary  Street  Railroad  with  Pumping  Plant  No.  2: 

This  plan  is  feasible,  and  would  result  in  considerable  saving;  not  so  much  in 
first  cost  of  erection,  but  greatly  in  maintenance  and  operations. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed):  R.   F.   CHEVALIER. 

Letters  from  Union  Iron  and  Keystone  Works. 

Mr.  Marsden  Manson,  City  Engineer,  Ilewcs  Bldg,,  995  Alarket  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Dear  Sir — Referring  to  specifications  for  Pumping  Station  No.  2.  .\.  W.  S.  S., 
please  advise  whether  cold-drawn  boiler  tubes  will  be  insisted  upon  for  the  boilers. 
That  part  of  the  specification  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  explicit  as  to  whether  cold- 
drawn  tubes  must  be  used,  or  whether  hot-drawn  tubes  will  comply  with  the  specifica- 

Vour  early  reply  will  be  appreciated.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

UNION    IRON    WORKS    COMPANY, 
(Signed):  By  R.  H.  Postlethwaite, 

Manager  Mining  Department. 


tions 
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Office  of  Bureau  of  Engineering. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PUBLIC   WORKS. 

David  Hewes  Building, 

San   Francisco.  January  16.  1912. 
(In  reply,  please  state  for  the  attention  of  ]\Ir.  Ransom.) 
Union  Iron  Works  Company,  Twentieth  and  Michigan  Sts.,  City. 
(For  attention  of  Mr.  Postlethwaite.") 
Dear  Sirs — Answering  yours  of  the  ISth  instant  in  reference  to  the  boiler  tubes 
for  Pumping  Station  No.  2,  I  will  state  that  the  specifications  are  not  explicit  as  to 
whether  cold  or  hot-drawn  tubes  shall  be  used,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  itiimaterial 
to   this   office   whether   they   are   cold   or   hot-drawn.     Any   tube    which   answers   the 
requirements  of  the  specifications  will  be  accepted.  Yours  very  truly 

(Signed):  MARSDEN    MANSON.  City   Engineer. 

UNION    IRON    WORKS    COMPANY, 
Works  and  Main  Offices,  Twentieth  and  Michigan  Sts., 

San  Francisco,  January  23,  1912. 
The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  City. 

My  Dear  Sir — About  one  year  ago.  when  the  city  of  San  Francisco  was  in  the 
market  for  water  tube  boilers  for  its  Pumping  Station  No.  1,  the  writer  submitted 
drawings  and  data  pertaining  to  the  McNauU  Boilers,  and  offered  guarantees  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  given  for  any  other  first-class  boilers,  and  the  City  Engineer's 
office  refused  to  consider  the  boiler,  and  instructed  me  that  it  was  useless  to  make  a 
bid.  I  guaranteed  that  these  boilers  would  be  manufactured  in  San  Francisco  under 
their  supervision.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed):  J.  J.  TYN.\N,  General  Manager. 

KEYSTONE    BOILER    WORKS, 
Southwest  Corner  Main  and  Folsom  Sts., 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  January  24.  1912. 
.Architect  and  Engineer,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(.Attention  of  Mr.  Greenhill.) 
Gentlemen — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  20th  instant,  will  say  that  we  do  not  intend 
to   submit   a   bid   on    Plant   No.  2   of  the   salt   water   fire   protection   system,   for   the 
reason   that  the   specifications  call  for  so  much  material   that  is  entirely  out  of  our 
line  and  foreign  to  our  business,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  Assistant  City 
Engineer,   Mr.   Ransom,   has  on   a  former  occasion   declared  that  the   Parker  boiler, 
...u;„u    .,.„   1 ri„    ;5   ,.,qj   suitable    for   the    purposes    for    which    this    plant   is   being 


nng  oi   i^eiana  jianiora,  jr.,   university. 

The   apparent   unfairness   of    Mr.    Ransom's   attitude    toward    the    Parker   be 
renders  it  useless  for  us  to  participate  in  a  competition  for  this  contract. 
We  are.  Very  truly  yours, 

KEYSTONE    BOILER    WORKS, 

By  Jno.   Robinson,  Vice-President. 

Architectural  Publicity 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  aiinnuiices  that  it  will  advertise 
extensively  in  the  future  on  the  theory  that  pul^Iicity  on  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  aesthetic  taste  of  a  community  is  valuahle.  The  institute  is  prepar- 
ing the  way  to  use  the  newspapers  as  a  medium  through  which  to  give  the 
general  public  some  idea  of  the  varied  activity  of  architects  and  to  bring 
the  people  into  a  frame  of  mind  which  will  fincl  expression  through  sugges- 
tion, approval  or  criticism  of  building  projects  for  their  cominunities. 


A  Good  Organization 

By  \VM.  E.  HAGUE. 

ON  February  8th  the  General  Contractors'  Association  of  San  Francisco 
held  its  annual  election  of  officers,  and  the  following  stockholders 
were  elected  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year : 
H.  W.  Beach,  A.  H.  Bergstrom,  John  Biller,  Chas.  A.  Day,  Grant  Fee,  Edw. 
Ginley,  Chas.  W.  Gompertz,  Chas.  J-  Lindgren,  P.  J.  Lynch,  F.  H.  Masow 
and  Chas.  Wright. 

The  Board  is  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  13th  of  February,  when  the 
President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  will  be  elected.  With 
one  exception  the  former  Board  of  Directors  was  re-elected,  and  this  was 
largely  owing  to  the  successful  manner  in  which  the  Board  has  governed 
the  association  during  the  last  year.  This  organization  is  now  the  leading 
association  of  builders  in  this  city,  and  has  made  great  progress  since  its 
incorporation  on  April  6,  1911.  There  are  115  stockholders  at  this  time,  and 
all  are  men  of  good  standing  in  the  business.  The  general  contractors  are 
stockholders,  and  there  is  also  an  associate  membership  of  330  specialty 
contractors,  material  men,  etc. 

The  fact  that  the  stockholders  are  conducting  their  business  on  fair 
and  legitimate  lines,  and  that  the  association  stands  for  efficiency  and 
responsibility,  is  becoming  well  established,  and  it  must  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  when  the  architects  will  begin  to  realize  this  and  will  seek  to  let 
their  work  to  the  stockholders  of  the  association. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  for  the  building  business  in  general  that 
there  should  be  such  an  association  among  the  general  contractors,  and  this 
influence  is  bound  to  have  a  tendency  to  place  the  business  on  a  better 
footing  than  in  the  past.  It  is  something  which  has  been  needed  for  a  long 
time.  Frequently  an  architect  not  well  acquainted  with  the  builders  will 
call  in  men  to  figure  for  him  who  are  strangers  and  about  whom  he  knows 
very  little.  If  such  architects  desire  a  list  of  the  stockholders  of  this  asso- 
ciation the  same  will  be  furnished  gladly  by  the  Secretary  on  application. 
In  other  large  cities  of  this  country  there  is  a  close  relationship  established 
between  the  local  general  contractors'  association  and  the  local  chapter 
of  architects  In  Toronto  and  Montreal  local  chapters  of  architects  let  all 
their  work  to  the  members  of  the  general  contractors'  association  in  those 
cities,  and  the  members  of  the  contractors'  association  figure  only  with 
members  of  the  chapter  of  architects.  In  this  way  the  business  of  both  the 
builders  and  the  architects  is  regulated  arid  placed  on  a  solid  basis.  Perhaps 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  such  an  understanding  could  be  arrived  at  in 
this  city,  but  certainly  a  closer  relationship  between  the  better  class  of 
architects  and  the  better  class  of  builders  in  this  city  could  be  made  to  work 
to  mutual  advantage. 
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Contract  Let  for  the  New  Headquarters  of  the  General  Contractors' 
Association. 

The  well-known  firm  of  builders,  Lange  and  Bergstrom,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  Sharon  building,  to  be  erected  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  New  Montgomery  and  Jessie  streets,  San  Francisco.  The  price 
is  around  $375,000,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  This  includes  the 
entire  work  on  the  building,  the  contract  having  been  let  as  a  whole.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Bergstrom,  of  the  above  firm,  is  known  as  the  "Fair  Builder,"  as  he 
has  had  large  experience  in  erecting  buildings  for  the  different  world's  fairs 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  E.  Lange,  the  other 
member  of  the  firm,  has  been  in  the  building  business  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  the  firm  has  erected  a  number  of  the  large  buildings  now  standing 
in  this  city. 

Mr.  George  W.  Kelham,  the  well-known  architect  and  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Architectural  Commission  for  the  World's  Fair,  is 
the  architect  for  the  Sharon  Estate.  The  building  will  be  second  to  none 
in  the  city,  and  will  be  absolutely  fireproof  throughout.  The  General  Con- 
tractors' Association  will  have  its  headquarters  on  the  ground  floor  and 
mezzanine  floor  of  the  building,  and  they  will  far  surpass  the  meeting  quar- 
ters of  similar  organizations  in  the  West. 

The  fact  that  the  entire  work  for  this  building  has  been  let  as  a  general 
contract  is  the  result  of  Mr.  George  W.  Kelham's  wide  experience  in  the 
building  business,  which  has  taught  him  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
letting  a  contract  is  by  awarding  the  entire  work  on  a  building  to  one 
responsible  general  contractor.  Only  seven  bids  for  the  work  were  received, 
from  a  list  of  thoroughly  responsible  bidders.  The  firm  of  Lange  & 
Bergstrom  being  the  low  bidders,  were  called  in  to  refigure  certain  parts 
of  the  work  and  the  contract  awarded  to  them.  This  clean  and  business- 
like method  of  letting  a  contract  might  well  serve  as  an  illustration  to  some 
San  Francisco  architects,  who  are  today  ruining  their  own  business  by 
resorting  to  bad  practices  in  calling  for  bids  on  the  work  on  which  they  are 
the  architects. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  an  architect  who  calls  for  general  bids  for  the 
entire  work  on  a  building  and  at  the  same  time  takes  segregated  bids  for 
the  work,  or  afterward  calls  for  segregated  bids.  It  is  not  a  fair  deal  to  the 
builders,  and  when  the  contract  is  finally  awarded  after  being  peddled 
around  and  the  contractors  "Jewed"  down  to  the  last  dollar,  the  owner 
must  expect  to  get  in  his  building  the  work  and  material  which  must  come 
as  the  result  of  such  practices.  He  is  bound  to  get  a  poor  building  and 
bound  to  be  "skinned"  wherever  the  contractor  can  possibly  beat  him — and 
poor  buildings  are  certainly  the  poorest  investment  an  owner  can  make 
in  this  magnificent  up-to-date  city.  If  owners  and  architects  would  bear 
these  facts  in  mind  the  business  might  be  elevated  and  themselves  benefited. 

The  Sharon  Estate,  with  practically  unlimited  means  at  its  command, 
is  proposing  to  erect  several  other  buildings  on  lots  which  they  own  on 
New  Montgomery  street,  and  this  street  will  shorth'  become  one  of  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  The  particular  building  mentioned  above 
is  already  rented,  to  a  large  extent,  to  architects,  contractors,  material  men, 
etc.,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  the  headquarters  for  the  building  busi- 
ness after  its  completion. 

* 
*  * 

Not  a  Bad  Name  for  It 

"The  working  drawings  are  all  right,"  said  a  client  to  a  Spokane  archi- 
tect, "but  I  would  like  to  have  you  draw  me  a  'prospectus'  which  I  can 
show  my  friends." 
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January  Meeting  of  San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

By  SVLVAIN    SCHNAITTACHER,  Secretary. 


"yHE  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  was 
held  at  the  Tait-Zinkand  Cafe  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  January  18. 

Mr.  Faville,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Civic  Improvements,  submitted  a 
written  report  giving  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  the  Special  Civic  Center  Com- 
mission for  the  selection  of  the  City  Hall 
site  as  the  nucleus  for  the  civic  center, 
which  report  was  ordered  received  and 
placed  on  file.  Mr.  Faville  commented 
favorably  on  the  recognition  of  the  Chap- 
ter shown  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  How- 
ard, the  president  of  the  Chapter,  as 
chairman    of   this    Commission. 

Mr.  Dutton,  chairman  of  the  Building 
Laws  Committee,  made  a  verbal  report, 
stating  that  his  Commission  was  at  work 
making  a  comparison  between  the  San 
Francisco  building  ordinances  and  those 
of  eastern  cities,  and  expected  that  a 
full  report  covering  the  suggested 
changes  in  the  ordinances  would  be 
ready  in  about  six  weeks.  The  report 
was   ordered   accepted. 

Mr.  Faville,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Mullgardt,  submitted  a  written  report 
for  the  Committee  on  Architectural 
League  and  Education,  which  was  or- 
dered received  and  placed  on  file.  The 
report  referred  to  the  first  traveling 
scholarship  competition,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  drawings  submitted  in  competi- 
tion were  to  form  the  main  exhibition  of 
the  next  convention  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  was 
to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles,  February 
23-24.  It  also  referred  encouragingly  to 
the  atelier  work  of  the  San  Francisco 
Architectural  Club,  and  suggested  that 
as  large  a  number  of  Chapter  members 
as  possible  attend  the  convention  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Faville,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Voorhies  Table,  submitted  a 
written  report,  stating  that  the  amount 
of  subscriptions,  $800,  had  been  raised; 
the  table  bought  from  Mrs.  Voorhies, 
repaired  and  sent  to  Washington,  where 
it  was  received  in  good  condition,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Institute  sent  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  gift.  The  report  was 
ordered  received,  placed  on  file,  and  the 
Committer  discharged    with    thanks. 

Mr.  Vogel,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Form  of  Contract  between  Architect 
and  Owner,  stated  that  in  view  of  im- 
pending action  by  the  Institute,  the  Com- 
mittee be  granted  further  time,  which 
was  allowed. 

Messrs.  Herbert  A.  Schmidt  and  Ed- 
ward C.  Hemmings  were  elected  to 
Chapter  membership. 

The  following  communications  were 
ordered     received     and     placed     on     file: 


From  the  General  Contractors'  Associa- 
tion, in  regard  to  general  contract  form; 
from  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  asking  for  suggestions;  from 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Works,  Senators, 
and  Messrs.  Raker,  Kent,  Kahn  and 
Hayes,  Representatives,  acknowledging 
the  Chapter's  resolutions  recommending 
the  site  on  the  Mall  for  the  location  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  offering  their 
support  of  same. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mathews, 
Mr.  Faville  was  called  upon  to  inform 
the  Chapter  as  to  the  work  being  done 
bv  the  Architectural  Commission  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 
Mr.  Faville  made  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Commission  in  the 
examination  of  the  various  sites,  stating 
that  each  site  had  been  investigated  as 
to  its  possibilities;  first,  as  to  an  ideal 
arrangement;  second,  as  to  the  cheapest 
arrangement,  and  third,  as  to  a  compro- 
mise. Combinations  had  been  studied  as 
between  Golden  Gate  Park  and  Lincoln 
Park,  the  Presidio  and  Harbor  View. 
The  reports  and  sketches  submitted  to 
the  Commission  had  been  most  exhaust- 
ive and  covered  all  practical  points  of 
building,  conduit,  sewer  pipe,  grading 
and  power  requirements.  Mr.  Faville 
was  of  the  opinion,  from  the  reports  sub- 
mitted and  the  amount  allowed  for  build- 
ings, that  the  major  portion  of  the  Ex- 
position would  be  on  the  Harbor  View 
site,  and  that  the  only  permanent  build- 
ing to  be  built  by  the  Exposition  Com- 
pany would  be  the  auditorium  on  the  site 
at  the  proposed  civic  center. 


Convention   Postponed 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
.\rchitectural  League  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  notice  of  which  recently  has  been 
issued,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
postpone  until  early  in  April.  Further 
announcement,  including  outline  of  the 
program,  will  be  made  in  the  March 
number  of  The  Architect  and  Engineer. 
A.   F.   ROSENHEIM, 

President. 

Los  Angeles,  February  15,  1912. 


Personal 

Mr.  J.  Bain,  for  several  years  in  charge 
of  the  architectural  work  at  Stanford 
University,  has  resigned  and  will  practice 
the  profession,  having  established  an 
office  in  Palo  Alto  and  in  the  near  future 
he   will  open  an  office  in  San  Francisco. 


Architect  Willis  Polk  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Chicago,  New  York  and 
other   eastern   cities. 
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Report   of   the   Committee   on   Architec- 
tural League  and  Education 

The  Committee  on  Education  begs  to 
report  that  the  Architectural  League  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  arranged  for  hold- 
ing its  first  Traveling  Scholarship  Com- 
petition through  its  Education  Commit- 
tee of  San  Francisco.  The  date  of  the 
(Esquisse)  sketch  was  set  for  January 
6,  1912,  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and 
12  p.  m.  Five  students  from  Los  An- 
geles, one  from  Portland,  one  from  Seat- 
tle, fifteen  from  San  Francisco  and  five 
from  the  University  of  California  did  the 
(Esquisse)  sketch,  and  are  presumably 
in   the  competition. 

The  competitors  will  have  until  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1912,  to  complete  their  draw- 
ings, the  subject  being  an  open-air  thea- 
ter seating  10,000  people,  connected  with 
a  festival  hall  seating  2000.  The  draw- 
ings required  are  a  general  plan,  one  ele- 
vation and  one  section,  drawn  to  a  scale 
of  1-16  inch. 

All  drawings  to  be  delivered  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  they  are  to  be  judged, 
and  subsequently  form  the  main  exhibi- 
tion of  the  next  convention  of  the  A.  L. 
F.  C,  which  takes  place  February  23d 
and  24th. 

The  prize  consists  of  $1000,  which  is  to 
be  used  by  the  successful  competitor  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  architectural 
study  during  one  year,  in  accordance 
with  an  itinerary  approved  by  tlic  Edu- 
cation Committee. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  your  Committee 
to  encourage  the  education  work  of  the 
A.  L.  P.  C.  in  every  possible  way  which 
may  present  itself.  In  this  manner  we 
hope  to  support  the  already  established 
and  united  effort  of  all  the  architectural 
clubs,  chapters,  and  similar  bodies  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  class  attendance  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Architectural  Club  has  been  very 
encouraging  to  the  Education  Committee 
since  the  student  work  was  first  inaugu- 
rated about  two  years  ago. 

The  successive  problems  presented 
have  indicated  remarkable  progress  in 
the  work  presented  by  its  respective  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  next  convention 
of  the  A.  L.  P.  C.  will  be  largely  attended 
by  the  members  of  this  Chapter. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  we  go 
in  a  body  to  Los  Angeles  on  February 
21st,  on  the  steamer  Harvard  or  Yale 
leaving  the  dock  at  5  p.  m.,  and  arriving 
about  10:30  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing, which  is  the  date  of  Washington's 
birthday;  and  that  we  return  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  following  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 2Sth,  which  will  be  one  day  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  convention. 

Yonr  Committee  suggests  that  the 
Chapter  take  such  action  as  would  seem 


best  to  determine   the   number  who   will 

go- 
Respectfully   submitted   to    the    Educa- 
tion Committee, 

Louis  Christun   Mullg.^rdt. 

Chairman ; 
Geo.  W.  Kelham, 
Arthur  Brown,  Jr., 
W.  C.  H.\YS, 
August  G.  He.\dman. 


Oakland  Building  News 

Property  on  16th  near  Jefferson  street, 
Oakland  has  been  sold  for  Dr.  Geo.  H. 
Derrick  to  Lillian  Fuller  for  $27,000  and 
it  is  understood  that  negotiations  are 
under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  modern 
apartment  house  to  cost  at  least  $50,000. 

More  than  a  year  ago  excavations  were 
started  for  a  S-story  building  at  16th  and 
Jefferson  streets  for  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  After  the  basement  had  been 
dug,  work  was  temporarily  suspended. 
The  order  recently  has  secured  addi- 
tional funds  and  construction  is  to  be 
started  as  soon  as  contracts  can  be  let. 
Building  will  be  100x150  feet  and  will 
cost  about  $100,000. 

R.  J.  Pavert  of  Oakland  is  plannmg  the 
erection  of  a  7-storv  and  basement  build- 
ing at  15th  and  Jefferson  streets,  north 
of  the  old  Y.  M.  C.  A.  property. 

Los  Angeles  Office  Building 

Architect  Harrison  Albright,  of  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego,  is  preparing 
plans  for  an  eleven-story  and  basement 
class  A  building  to  be  erected  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Grand  avenue  and 
Seventh  street,  for  John  Brockman,  Se- 
curity building.  It  will  have  a  frontage 
134  feet  on  Seventh  street  and  68  feet 
on  Grand  avenue.  It  will  be  a  strictly 
modern  structure  with  tile  and  marble 
entrance  and  corridors,  plate  glass  wm- 
dows,  mahogany  finish,  freight  and  pas- 
senger elevators,  steam  heat,  vacuum 
cleaning,  plumbing,  etc.  The  first  story 
will  be  arranged  for  six  storerooms  and 
entrance  to  the  building.  The  ten  upper 
;  ories  will  contain  27  offices  each,  or  a 
total  of  270.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  $500,000. 

Weeks  Gets  Woodland  School 

Architect  William  H.  Weeks  has  been 
selected  to  prepare  the  plans  for  Wood- 
land's $75,000  school  building.  A  num- 
ber of  other  architects  were  asked  to 
submit  drawings.  One  architect  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  so  persistent  in  his 
lobbying  tactics  that  he  was  handed  his 
plans  and  shown  the  door.  Mr,  Weeks 
won  out  on  the  merits  of  his  design  as 

he  always  does. 

Hayes  to  Design  Redwood  Schools 

Architect  W.  C.  Hayes  has  been  se- 
lected to  design  the  new  school  houses 
proposed    for   Redwood    City. 
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LIMITING 
COMPETITION 


When  we  sweep  away  all  the  halo 
which  is  thought  to  surround  an 
architect  crowned 
with  a  fat  order,  he 
is  simply  in  a  posi- 
tion of  purchasing 
agent  to  secure  the 
most  that  can  be  obtained  for  his 
client's  money.  He  should  not  "play 
favorites,"  any  more  than  he  would 
if  employed  by  the  government  or  a 
corporation.  To  exclude  this  or  that 
contractor  for  any  other  than  busi- 
ness reasons  makes  him  false  to  his 
trust.  We  know  that  in  some  archi- 
tects o'ffices  there  exists  a  favored 
few  in  each  line  whose  bids  are  in- 
vited. For  an  outside  man  to  "break 
into"  these  ranks  would  be  sheer  im- 
pertinence and  would  invite  the  sar- 
casm and  indignation  of  the  archi- 
tect. This  custom  of  limiting  com- 
petition is  susceptible  of  such  abuses 
as  "combinations"  to  boost  prices, 
depending  upon  "influence"  to  alter 
specifications  or  permit  substitu- 
tions— trusting  to  "pull"  to  secure 
passing  of  imperfect  work  or  ma- 
terials, laxity  in  enforcing  penalties, 
itc,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  clients 
will  stand  for  such  a  custom.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  compe- 
tition, an  open  field  and  a  clean-cut 
contest. 

We  are  not  arguing  in  this  that 
irresponsible  contractors  should  be 
employed,  but  simply  that  all  things 
being  equal,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  a  good  workman  to  also 
prove  himself  "a  good  fellow,"  "a 
mixer,"  or  to  have  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  the  architect- and  his 
office  force  in  order  to  enjoy  a 
chance  to  figure.  One  office  we  know 
of  in  the  Northwest  so  closely 
guards  its  list  that  it  is  like  gaining 
admission  to  an  exclusive  club  to 
secure  a  place  among  the  select. 
This  firm  recently  took  a  govern- 
ment job  and  its  record  has  been  one 
series  of  delays  and  condemnations. 
The  office  managed  to  confine  the 
work  largely  to  its  own  men,  who 
have  "fallen  down"  ingloriously  un- 
der the  fire  of  official  requirements 
and   inspection.     This   firm   has   led 
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these  contractors  to  think  that  they 
were  all  in  one  family  and  anything 
and  everything  would  go.  Uncle 
Sam  did  not  recognize  these  condi- 
tions, and  architect  and  contractors 
were  thrown  into  a  panic. 

San  Francisco  is  now  emerging 
from  a  2x4  enclosure  into,  as  it 
were,  a  large  open  field  and  the 
shrewd  architect  will  adapt  himself 
to  these  new  conditions. 


facturers  to  establsh  offices  here  or 
to  exhibit  their  goods  at  the  coming 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  with  a 
view  of  securing  Pacific  Coast  pat- 
ronage, will  most  emphatically  not 
be  increased  by  a  policy  of  arbitrarily 
closing  up  "the  Golden  Gate"  of 
trade  and  commerce. 


While  the  Architect  and  Engineer 
favors  giving  extra  consideration — 

even  a  preference — 
THE  HOME  to    California    prod- 

INDUSTRY  ucts     (whether      of 

CAMPAIGN  labor   or    materials) 

it  suggests  that  a 
State  which  is  claiming  so  much  for 
its  hospitality  and  asking  so  much 
from  the  World  cannot  afford  to 
build  too  high  a  wall  around  its 
markets  so  as  to  shut  out  competi- 
tion. First  the  slogan  is,  "Made  in 
California,"  and  now  the  lines  are 
being  more  closely  drawn  until  we 
hear,  "Oakland  for  the  Oaklanders,"^ 
"San  Diego  for  the  San  Diegoans," 
etc. 

We  may  soon  be  able  to  classify 
structurafwork  under  such  heads  as 
"Misson  work  for  the  Missionites," 
"Elks  buildings  for  the  Elks," 
"Churches  for  the  Converted," 
"Opera  Houses  for  Singers,"  "Club 
Buildings  for  Club  Members,"  etc. 
Business  will  then  resolve  itself  into 
a  social  or  religious  or  fraternal  func- 
tion, when,  as  it  were,  the  trend  of 
a  man's  mind,  the  cut  of  his  coat,  or 
the  street  on  which  he  resides  will 
determine  the  extent  and  character 
of  his  trade. 

The  new  Stanford  Memorial  Li- 
brary, it  is  announced,  will  be  strictly 
a  California  product  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  make  the  projected  Oak- 
land Auditorium  an  Oakland  mono- 
poly, so  that  everyone  who  sells 
goods  or  works  in  the  Bay  City  can 
enjoy  a  good  fat  era  of  prosperity. 
The  inducement  to  foreign  manu- 


LOW  COST 
HOMES 


Marion     Griffin,     Chicago's     only 
woman  architect  and  a  firm  believer 
in  equal  suffrage,  is 
THE  WOMAN  working   on    a    plan 

^^,?i:i.l'^J  ""•'  which  ^he  hSpes 
will  be  a  step  to- 
ward solving  the 
problem  which  Thomas  Mawson,  a 
noted  English  architect,  pointed  out 
as  confronting  the  people  of  that 
city.  Mrs.  Griffin  is  designing  what 
she  believes  will  prove  the  ideal  low- 
cost  home. 

She  is  working  on  the  plans  of  a 
five  room  brick  bungalow  in  which 
is  to  be  combined  the  merits  of 
beauty,  practicability  and  moderate 
cost.  "The  idea  of  the  architects 
throughout  the  country  giving  their 
combined  efforts  toward  a  solution 
of  the  low  cost  home  problem  ap- 
pealed to  me  strongly,"  said  Mrs. 
Griffin.  "I  agree  with  Mr.  Mawson 
when  he  says  that  the  modern 
American  in  a  city  is  a  cave-dweller. 
Flats  are  hideous  and  are  anything 
but  'homey.'  " 

Mrs.  Griffin  is  a  graduate  of  "Bos- 
ton Tech"  and  was  the  second  Amer- 
ican woman  to  take  up  architecture 
as  her  pursuit  in  life.  Miss  Hayden, 
who  won  the  prize  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair,  was  the  only  woman 
architect  in  the  country  when  Mrs. 
Griffin  got  her  degree. 

"Architecture  is  essentially  a 
woman's  work,"  she  declares.  "The 
domestic  quality  of  architecture  in- 
dicates that.  And  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  readily  contractors 
are  willing  to  accept  the  word  of  a 
woman  architect  when  they  find  out 
that  she  kmiws  her  work." 


state,  County  and  Municipal 

tngineCnng       Good  Roads-Water -sewers 

—  Bridges  — Fire  Protection 


Macadam  Roads  in  California. 


IN  commenting  on  the  reason  why  mac- 
adam roads  in  California  are  not  of 
the  best  Mark  R.  Daniels,  C.  E.,  calls 
particular  attention  to  the  defects  in  con- 
struction. These  are  briefly  summarized 
as   follows: 

Primarily,  the  macadam  road  must 
withstand  the  pressure  of  a  load  concen- 
trated at  four  points,  namely,  the  points 
of  contact  of  the  wheels  with  the  road 
surface.  It  is  evident  that  no  matter  how 
dense  and  hard  may  be  the  road  cover- 
ing if  the  soil  beneath  be  soft,  sooner 
or  later  the  road  will  give  way  and  a  rut 
will  be  formed  at  these  soft  places. 

For  this  reason  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  cleared  of  all  organic  matter, 
soft  places  filled  with  good  solid  ma- 
terial and  the  surface  rolled,  tamped  and 
treated  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  hard 
and  firm  to  withstand  the  traffic.  This 
is  called  preparing  the  sub-grade.  Since 
the  character  of  the  work  here  done  is 
soon  hidden  by  subsequent  work,  it  is, 
like  the  political  organization  which 
gives  it  being,  generally  rotten. 

But  it  is  quite  evident  that  while  the 
sub-grade  may  be  sufficiently  firm  to  up- 
hold the  load,  it  will  not,  if  composed  of 
earth  alone,  withstand  the  wear  of  traffic. 
So  a  hard  surface  substance  must  be 
found  to  perform  this  service. 

Broken  stone  immediately  suggests 
itself.  But  broken  stone  will  not  serve 
the  purpose  unless  held  together  and  in 
place. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  best 
material  is  the  finely  crushed  particles 
of  stone,  which,  when  wet,  make  a  very 
good  bonding  material. 

When  such  a  road  is  built,  each  fac- 
tor takes  its  nlace  in  the  equation,  as  fol- 
lows: The  sub-grade  supports  the  actual 
weight,  although  it  will  not  do  so  unless 
properly  prepared.  The  coarse,  hard 
rock  withstands  the  attrition  of  the 
wheels  and  tires,  while  the  stone  dust 
and  screenings  maintain  the  coarser 
rocks  in  their  relative  position,  thus  act- 
ing as  a  binder. 

On  the  sub-grade  thus  prepared  are 
spread  the  materials  for  macadamizing. 
This  is  the  point  where  the  errors  in 
method  are  so  apt  to  creep  in. 

The   method   most   commonly  used   on 


this  coast  is  as  follows:  First,  a  layer  of 
clean,  coarse  rock  of  a  size  which  will 
pass  through  a  two-inch  ring,  is  spread 
upon  the  prepared  sub-grade,  four  to  six 
or  eight  inches  thick,  depending  unon 
the  amount  snecified.  Upon  this  layer  of 
coarse  rock  is  spread  a  course,  two  to 
four  inches,  of  fine  rock  or  screenings. 

The  entire  road  is  then  saturated  with 
water,  when  it  is  rolled  until  it  becomes 
hard  and  firm.  Let  us  now  investigate 
the  condition  that  obtains  under  such  a 
method  of  construction. 

In  all  bodies  of  broken  rock  there  is 
nerhaps  about  30  per  cent,  of  voids.  The 
object  in  distributing  screenings  over  the 
surface  of  the  first  course  or  layer  is  to 
supply  a  finer  material  which  will  fill  the 
interstices  of  the  broken  stone  and  act 
as  a  bond,  as  before  explained. 

Bat  in  order  to  do  the  work  pronerly 
the  finer  material  must  fill  all  the  voids. 

With  the  present  form  of  construction, 
however,  the  finer  material  is  spread 
upon  the  top  of  the  coarse  rock  and 
wetting  and  rolling  is  resorted  to  to 
drive  this  material  into  the  interstices 
of  a  six  to  eight-inch  layer  of  coarse 
rock.  Such  a  thing  is  mainfestly  impos- 
sible. 

It  is  true  that  a  thorough  saturating 
with  water  will  tend  to  wash  into  these 
voids  or  interstices  a  larger  percentage 
of  fine  material,  but  in  no  instance  where 
I  have  made  tests  have  I  found  all  the 
voids  filled. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  road  pre- 
sents a  very  smooth  and  even  surface, 
which  lasts  just  long  enough  to  be  ac- 
cepted, when  the  loose  support  of  the 
lower  course  begins  to  shift  with  heavy 
burdens,  causing  a  rut,  which,  once  start- 
ed, like  the  rings  created  bj'  the  pebble 
in   the   pond,   enlarges   ever. 

If  the  screenings,  stone  dust  and  all 
the  finer  materials  were  mixed  through- 
out, or  if  the  crusher  run.  as  it  is  called, 
were  used,  a  condition  of  no  voids  would 
obtain. 

And  yet  we  continue  to  construct 
roads  in  the  manner  dictated  by  the 
quarry  men  and  contractors  without 
stopping  to  analyze  the  problem  or  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  so  many  failures. 

There  are  two  reasons.  One,  that  it 
is   a   cheaper   form   of   construction;   the 
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other,  that  it  saves  materials.       Both  of 
which   benefit   the   contractor. 

It  is  often  contended  by  contractors 
that  the  screenings  on  top  will  wash  and 
roll  in  sufificientlv  to  fill  the  voids  that 
are  not  filled  bv  the  forcing  of  the  earth 
up  from  the  sub-grade,  but  this  is  rarely 
true,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  sub- 
stantial macadam  can  be  l.iid  without 
using  sufficient  fine  material  well  mixed 
with  the  broken  stone  to  fill  the  voids. 


the  new  State  Engineer  appointed  by 
Governor  Johnson  to  succeed  Nathaniel 
Ellery,  term  expired.  McClure  is  51 
years  old  and  is  a  native  of  Ohio.  Ellery 
will  probably  take  up  the  practice  of  his 
profession    in    San    Francisco. 


Asphalt  as  a  Base  for  Good  Roads 
\V/  HEN  automobiles  came  into  general 
use  they  made  necessary  a  revolu- 
tion in  road-making.  Macadam  high- 
ways, formerly  regarded  as  the  best  type 
oi  permanent  roads,  soon  wore  out  from 
the  suction  caused  by  the  rubber  tires 
of  speeding  cars.  The  suction  drew  out 
the  fine  binding  material  between  the 
pieces  of  broken  rock,  v^'hich  thus  became 
loose  and  displaced,  or  were  ground  up 
by  attrition. 

So  great  is  the  injury  to  roads  from 
autos  that  the  state  engineer  of  New 
York  said  some  time  ago  that  millions 
of  dollars  spent  for  macadam  highways 
in  that  State  had  been  wasted,  as  the  new 
roads  would  wear  out  in  a  few  years. 

But  proper  treatment  of  macadam 
roads  with  asphalt  or  asphaltic  oils  has 
solved  the  problem  of  good  roads.  Cali- 
fornia has  lead  in  this  improvement,  be- 
cause of  her  great  supply  of  such  oils 
and  thei  ■  relative  cheapness.  There  have 
been  many  mistakes  in  the  "oiling"  of 
roads,  but  experience  has  shown  the  best 
way  to  proceed,  and  the  earlier  errors 
should   not  be   repeated. 

The  "penetrative"  method  of  sprink- 
ling roads  with  asphaltic  petroleum  has 
been  found  to  give  the  best  results.  As 
ured  in  this  way  the  oil  is  not  merely 
applied  to  the  surface  but  becomes  part 
of  the  roadbed  and  binds  the  rock  and 
other  material  into  a  solid  mass  that  can- 
not be  disturbed  by  suction  or  vibra- 
tion. 

Asphalt  is  the  base  of  California  oils, 
which  makes  them  well  suited  to  road 
purposes,  but  some  California  oils  are 
much  better  suited  than  others  for  such 
use,  and  special  treatment  gets  rid  of  the 
volatile  matter,  so  as  to  leave  a  residue 
of  asphalt  running  from  30  to  60  per 
cent. 

Asphalt  or  oil  treatment  of  roads 
serves  the  double  object  of  making  a  firm, 
smooth  surface,  impervious  to  wet,  and 
of  obviating  the  necessity  of  sprinkling 
with  water  in  the  dry  season  to  keep 
down  dust.  Such  sprinkling  is  a  large 
expense  with  earth  or  macadam  roads 
not   treated   with   oil.— Sacramento   Bee. 


Progress    of    State    Highway    Plans 

For  several  weeks  the  State  Highway 
Commission  has  been  giving  its  attention 
to  the  arguments  advanced  by  various 
county  delegations  in  the  interests  of 
their  respective  territories  which  are  in 
line  for  recognition  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  $18,000,000  fund  for  good  roads  in 
California. 

Santa  Cruz  asks  for  a  road  that  will 
be  part  of  the  great  Coast  highway  that 
is  proposed,  extending  from  Sargent's 
Station  and  connecting  the  Santa  Clara, 
Pajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys.  This  is  what 
is  called  the  Riverside  route  and  is  pre- 
ferred to  another  called  the  San  Juan 
route. 

The  "Wishbone  Route"  which  un- 
doubtedly will  be  built,  contemplates  one 
road  down  the  San  Mateo  Peninsula  and 
another  down  the  Oakland  side  of  the 
bay  to  a  meeting  point  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  San  Jose. 

Large  sections  of  this  road,  already 
have  been  built  and  are  thoroughly  up- 
to-date,  having  been  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  methods  of 
road  structure  and  equipped  with  steel 
and   concrete   bridges. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Commission 
that  not  only  must  the  counties  build  all 
bridges  and  give  rights  of  way  neces- 
sary to  the  building  of  the  State  roads, 
but'  incorporated  cities  will  be  expected 
to  keep  up  their  own  roads.  By  this 
decision  San  Francisco  alone,  of  all 
counties  in  the  State,  will  be  excluded 
from  sharing  directly  in, the  $18,000,000 
fund. 

At  the  same  time  San  Francisco  es- 
capes having  to  pay  any  interest  on  the 
bonds,  as  the  counties  will  only  be  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  on  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  roads  within  their 
limits. 


The  New  State  Engineer 
William  F.  McClure,  formerly  city  en- 
gineer   and    councilman    of    Berkeley,    is 


A  Lay  of  Ancient  Rome 
»T  WAS  far  Wisconsin  that  produced 
'  the  first  minstrel  of  the  good  roads 
movement;  he  has  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  to  get  his  inspira- 
tion, but  he  gets  it  all  right.  This  Homer 
of  the  highways  smites  his  sounding  lyre 
and   sings  thusly: 

"When  Caesar  took  a  westward  ride 
and  grabbed  the  Gauls  for  Rome,  what 
was  the  first  thing  that  he  did  to  make 
them  feel  at  home?  Did  he  increase  the 
people's  loads  and  liberty  forbid?  No, 
he  dug  in  and  built  Good  Roads — that's 
what  old  Caesar  did.  Did  Caesar  put  the 
iron    heel   upon   the   foemen's   breast,    or 
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did  he  try  to  make  them  feel  the  Roman 
rule  was  best?  What  did  he  do  to  make 
them  glad  he'd  come  their  midst  amid? 
He  built  Good  Roads  in  place  of  bad — 
that's  what  old  Caesar  did.  He  built 
Good  Roads  from  hill  to  hill.  Good  Roads 
from  vale  to  vale;  he  ran  a  Good  Roads 
movement  til!  old  Rome  got  all  the  kale. 
He  told  the  folks  to  buy  at  home,  built 
roads  their  hills  amid,  until  all  roads  led 
up  to  Rome — that's  what  old  Caesar  did. 
If  any  town  would  make  the  town  the 
center  of  the  map,  where  folks  will  come 
and  settle  down  and  live  in  plenty's  lap, 
if  any  town  its  own  abodes  of  poverty 
would  rid,  let  it  get  out  and  build  Good 
Roads — just  like  old  Caesar  did." — Good 
Roads. 


Good    Roads    Movement    in    the    Pacific 
Northvirest 

(From  the  Pacific  Builder,  Seattle.) 

AS  AN  indication  of  what  concerted 
action  can  do  to  bring  success  for 
a  legitimate  public  project  the  good 
roads  movement  throughout  the  nation 
is  a  shining  e.xample.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  greatest  enthusiasm  has 
its  abiding  place  in  the  Greater  North- 
west. Oregon,  Idaho,  ]\Iontana  and 
Washington  are  each  showing  zeal  in 
the  movement  and  each  has  a  disposition 
to  co-operate  with  other  states  of  the 
section  in  a  move  which  means  so  much 
for  the  prosperity  of  all  of  them. 

The    Pacitic    Highway    Association    is 


one  of  the  forces  that  is  doing  much  to 
keep  pood  roads  agitation  at  white  heat. 
From  British  Columbia  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  California  the  work  of  this 
organization  is  being  felt  and  a  highway 
of  surpassing  excellence  throughout  that 
wonderful  stretch  of  country  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

From  the  start  Oregon  has  shown  pub- 
lic spirit  in  the  movement.  Jackson 
county  in  that  State  has  just  voted  $1,- 
500,000  in  bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  the  development  of  roads, 
and  when  the  legislature  of  the  State 
convenes  several  bills  that  have  been 
carefully  prepared  will  be  presented  for 
consideration. 

An  intermountain  convention  was  held 
at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  some  months  ago, 
and  the  discussions  were  of  such  merit 
that  interest  has  not  only  redoubled  in 
Idaho,  but  in  all  of  the  states  participat- 
ing in  the  convention.  Montana  also  held 
a  convention,  which  brought  about  such 
practical  results  that  extensive  work  is 
assured.  Washington  recently  held  a 
similar  meeting,  the  results  of  which  will 
be  more  and  better  roads  for  the  State. 
The  civic  bodies  throughout  Alaska  are 
making  a  united  effort  to  secure  larger 
appropriations  from  the  national  govern- 
ment for  road  work. 

No  public  improvement  can  have  a 
more  healthful  effect  upon  the  country 
than  the  comprehensive  scheme  to  unite 
its  varoius  sections  with  good  highways. 


T 


United  St.ates  Post  Office,  S.an  Fr.\xciscc: 


'HIS  cut  shows  the  United 
States  Post  Office.  San 
Francisco,  which  was  re- 
stored after  the  fire  in  1906.  A 
great  many  of  our  WHITE 
ENAMEL  BRICK,  made  at  our 
Clay  Pressed  Brick  Plant  at 
Stockton,  were  used.  We  can 
sell  and  deliver  you  not  only 
the  best  FLnamel  Brick,  but  also 


FIRE  BRICK,   SANDSTONE,   KLINKERS,   ETC. 
AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 

GOLDEN  GATE  BRICK  CO. 

660  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT 

MASSACHUSETTS    BONDING   and   INSURANCE   COMPANY 

SURETY  BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

First  National  Bank  BIdg. 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


ROBERTSON    &    HALL,    Managers 


It  makes  for  tlie  prosperity  and  upbuild- 
ing of  every  region.  Every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  country  where  highways 
are  justified  will  undoubtedly  receive 
proper  attention  before  the  great  move 
now  under  way  has  run  its  course. 


Ellery  for  City  Engineer 

If  the  newspaper  reports,  to  the  effect 
that  former  State  Engineer  Nathaniel 
Ellery  is  to  be  made  city  engineer  of 
San  Francisco,  and  actual  engineer  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Company 
are  true,  both  the  city  and  Exposition 
securing  the  services  of  one  so  thor- 
oughly competent  and  efficient,  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

Mr.  EUery's  record  for  the  past  four- 
teen years  as  an  employe  of  the  State  of 
California  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  efficiency,  and  his 
fearlessness  and  integrity  in  fighting 
"combinations"  and  labor  troubles,  com- 
bined with  the  wide  knowledge  and  e-xpe- 
rience  he  has  had  in  this  class  of  work, 
makes  him  stand  alone  as  the  one  man 
acceptable  and  competent  to  fill  success- 
fully and  satisfactorily  the  positions  of 
city  engineer  of  San  Francisco  and  actual 
engineer  of  the  great  exposition. 


The   Bee  as  an   Engineer 

In    the    construction    of    the    hexagon 
honey    cells    of   material    from    her    own 


body,  the  working  bee  at  once  has  solved 
the  problem  of  economy  of  room,  of  the 
lightest  possible  material  of  greatest 
strength,  while  the  dividing  wall  in  each 
honey  case  allows  tlie  greatest  number 
of  workers  to  continue  "on  the  job." 
Strips  of  comb  a  foot  wide  and  four  feet 
long  sustain  a  weight  of  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  of  honey,  while  the  comb  itself 
would  probably  not  weigh  more  than  five 
or  si.x  ounces. 


New  Cement  Plant 

A  cement  plant  is  to  be  erected  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  along  lines  that  are 
designed  to  obviate  any  undesirable 
feature  that  may  arise  from  dust  depos- 
its such  as  has  arisen  at  Colton,  in  San 
Bernardino  county,  California.  The 
proposed  plant  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
Willamette  river  in  a  section  largely 
occupied  by  suburban  residences,  and 
will  be  constructed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  obtaining  the  best  results. 
The  new  system  to  be  employed  will  be 
entirely  different  from  that  generally  in 
use,  inasmuch  as  the  new  material  en- 
ters the  grinding  mills  in  a  semi-wet 
condition  and  is  conveyed  in  this  con- 
dition to  the  kiln  where  evaporation 
takes  place,  the  fumes  being  carried  off 
through  a  smokestack  180  feet  in  height 
and  10  feet  in  diameter.  It  will  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  1200  barrels. 


PACIPIC   COAST    DEPARTMENT 


FIDELITY  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  of  Maryland 

Bonds  and  Casualty  Insurance  for  Contractors 


MILLS    BUILDIINC 

SAN  PRANCISCO 


\  C  1472 

)  Kearny  1452 


HEATING  AND  LIGHTING 

Plumbing  and  Electrical  Work 


Indirect  Illumination 

SINCE  the  recent  introduction  of  a  new 
system  of  indirect  light,  which  em- 
ploys tungsten  lamps  and  specially  de- 
signed silver-plated  reflectors  in  centrally 
located  fixtures,  indirect  illumination  is 
coming  into  more  and  more  extensive 
use,  and  a  choice  between  direct  and  in- 
direct light  has  become  a  real  engineer- 
ing problem. 

Indirect  illumination  unfortunately  re- 
quires the  fulfillment  of  a  number  of  con- 
ditions which  are  not  so  essential  in  the 
use  of  direct  light.  Each  installation 
must  be  planned  and  laid  out  in  a  scien- 
tific manner.  Hit  or  miss  guesswork  in 
the  planning  of  an  indirect  system  of 
lighting  for  a  given  installation  may  re- 
sult in  a  failure.  It  is  this  feature  which 
retards  the  growth  of  this  system  of 
lighting. 

First  of  all  the  nature  of  the  ceiling 
and  the  walls  of  the  room,  together  with 
the  purpose  for  which  the  room  is  to  be 
used,  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  it 
is  this  factor  which  usually  determines 
the  advisability  of  installing  indirect  il- 
lumination. A  room  to  be  equipped  with 
indirect  light  must  be  free  from  skylights 
and  overhead  structures,  such  as  roof 
trusses  and  line  shafting,  which  will 
seriously  afifect  the  reflection  of  light. 
Beams  may  or  may  not  be  a  hindrance, 
depending  on  the  conditions  of  each  in- 
dividual installation.  They  become  a 
serious  hindrance  only  when  they  are 
placed  close  together  and  are  fairly  deep. 
In    ordtr    t.j    insure    illnniin;ition    at    rea- 


sonable cost  the  ceiling  must  be  an  effi- 
cient reflecting  surface. 

A  dull  white  ceiling  is  the  best  reflect- 
ing surface  obtainable.  It  is  essential 
also  that  the  ceiling  be  of  a  dull  rather 
than  of  a  glazed  finish,  since  the  former 
will  give  a  better  diffusion  of  the  light 
than  the  latter.  For  best  efficiency  the 
ceiling  ought  to  be  white,  but  because 
of  the  flat  appearance  of  a  dead  white 
a  light  cream  is  preferable. 

For  highest  efficiency  the  walls  also 
ought  to  be  white,  but  since  they  then 
have  an  irritating  effect  on  the  eyes  it 
is  best  to  finish  them  in  a  darker  color. 
Such  colors  as  gray,  green,  blue  and  red 
absorb  a  large  percentage  of  the  incident 
light,  whereas  light  buflf,  dark  buff  and 
brown  do  not  absorb  such  a  large  per- 
centage. 

The  latter  colors  are  to  be  preferred 
for  wall  tinting,  since  they  subdue  the 
light  sufficiently  with  a  lower  loss  of. 
efficiency.  The  purpose  for  which  a 
room  is  to  be  used  must  be  such  that 
the  ceiling  and  walls  will  remain  clean 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  that 
the  fixtures  will  not  catch  up  unusually 
heavy  quantities  of  dust  and  dirt  in  a 
short   time. 

It  is  evident  that  the  indirect  system 
is  not  suited  to  interiors  in  which  sky- 
lights or  dark  ceiling  decorations  are 
used,  as  in  some  churches,  and  especially 
in  the  interiors  of  antique  architecture 
or  in  which  there  are  large  overhead 
structures,  as  in  shop  buildings. — Con- 
struction  Record. 
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High  Grade 
Electrical  Installation  Work 
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California's  MinereJ  Production  for  1910 

Former  State  Mineralogist  Aubury  has 
prepared  a  table  showing  the  total  mineral 
production  of  the  State  of  California  dur- 
ing 1910.  The  grand  total,  not  including 
precious  metals,  was  $67,879,789,  or  a 
gain  over  the  previous  year  of  more  than 
$6,000,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  gain 
was  due  to  the  following  advances  in 
values:  Cement  from  $4,969,437  to  $7,- 
485,715;  petroleum  from  $32,398,187  to 
$37,689,542,  and  natural  gas  from  $616,932 
to  $1,646,343. 

The  production  by  substances  in  1910, 
precious  metals  omitted,  was  as  follows, 
including  quantities  and  values: 

Asbestos 200  tons  $      20,000 

Asphalt 184,967  tons  2.325,122 

Barytes 860  tons  5.640 

Bituminous    rock    .         87,547  tons  165.711 

Borax 16.828  tons  1,177.960 

Brick 340.883  M  2.934.731 

Cement 5,453.193  barrels  7.485.715 

Chrome 749  tons  9.707 

Coal 11,033  tons  23.484 

Copper 53,721.032  pounds  6,677,586 

Feldspar 760  tons  5,720 

Fuller's  earth  ....  340  tons  3,820 

Gems 237,475 

Gypsum 45.294  tons  129.152 

Glass  sand 9.124  tons  8.165 

Granite 486.098  cu.  ft.  417,898 

Infusorial  earth    ..  1,843  tons  17.617 

Iron  ore 579  tons  900 

Lead 2.594.257  lbs.  115,319 

Lime 479,507  barrels  477,683 

Limestone 684,635  tons  581.208 

Mineral  paint  ....  200  tons  2.040 

Marble 18.960  cu.  ft.  50,200 

Macadam 2,350,398  tons  1,104.526 

Magnesite 16,570  tons  113,887 

Manganese 265  tons  4,235 


HOfFMANiiMEUSER 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Steam.  Hot  Water  and  Hot  Mr  Heating. 
Fan  System  and  Gravity  \'entilalion. 
Sheet  Metal  Work  in  all  its  Brancht-s. 
JOBBING   PROMPTLY  ATTENDED   TO 

1 129-1 131    HOWARD    STREET 

Phone  Market  m:     SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL 


Phone  Douglas  3421  Home  Phone  J  3421 

J.  E.  O'MARA 

PLUMBING,  HEATING 
AND    VENTILATING 

OIL   BURNING 
PLANTS  INSTALLED 

443-445  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco 


PETERSEN-JAMES  CO. 

PLUMBING 
HEATING 

CONTRACTORS 


710  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco 

Telephones,  Franklin  3540     C  2443 


The  J.  LOONEY  COMPANY 
Plumbing 

85  City  Hall  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 

726-730   MISSION    STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO    CAL 

HIGH  GRADE  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIAL 


'GALVADUCT"  CONDUIT  IWHITE) 
LORICATED"  CONDUIT  (BLACK) 
PACKARD"    INCANDESCENT     LAMPS 


PERKINS"     PUSH    BUTTON     SWITCHES 
COUCH   A.   SEELEY"   TELEPHONES 


Mineral  water  .    ..   2.335,259  gallons  522.009 

Natural   gas 10,579,933  M  cu.  ft.  1,676,367 

Paving  blocks   .    ..           4,434  M  198,916 

Pottery  clay 249,028  tons  324.099 

Pyrites 42,621  tons  179,862 

Petroleum 77,697,568  barrels  37,689,542 

Quartz  sand 10,100  tons  10,100 

Quicksilver 17,665  flasks  799.002 

Rubble 3,477,430  tons  .  .  1,673,164 

Salt 174,920  tons  395,417 

Sandstone 165,971  cu.    ft.  80.443 

Slate 1,000  squares  8.000 

Soapstone 740  tons  7,260 

Soda 8,125  tons  11.862 

Tungsten 208.245 

Eight-Story   Hotel. 

Architects  Dennis  &  Farwell,  618  Fay 
building,  have  prepared  sketches  for  an 
eight-storj'  reinforced  concrete  hotel 
building  to  be  erected  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Spring  and  Franklin  streets 
for  a  syndicate  being  promoted  by  Ira 
\V.  Byrnes.  The  site  is  owned  by  the 
Phillips  estate  and  will  be  leased  for  a 
long  term.  It  is  stated  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  necessary  capital  to  insure 
the  erection  of  the  building  has  been 
secured.  The  building  as  planned  will 
be  120x218  feet  in  size,  and  will  contain 
462  guest  rooms  and  112  bathrooms.  It 
will  cost  about  $400,000. 

Hotel  Building 

Architect  A.  B.  Benton,  of  Los  An- 
geles, is  completing  plans  for  a  fireproof 
hotel  to  be  erected  at  Mesa,  Arizona, 
for  the  Mesa  Improvement  Company. 
The  building  will  be  a  two-story  and 
basement  structure  containing  six  store- 
rooms in  the  first  story  and  forty  guest- 
rooms and  twenty  bathrooms  in  the  sec- 
ond story.  The  construction  will  be  of 
concrete  and  brick  and  will  be  fireproof 
throughout.  .Architect  Benton  is  pre- 
paring a  complete  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  civic  center  and  busi- 
ness  section  of  the  town. 


The  Heating  Plant  in  the  Hunter  Flats 

.\  feature  of  the  F.  L.  Hunter  flats,  on 
Washington  street.  San  Francisco,  de- 
signed b)'  Architect  Henrj'  C.  Smith,  and 
illustrated  in  this  issue,  is  the  hot  water 
heating  system  planned  and  installed  by 
J.  C.  Hurley,  constructing  engineer  of 
heating  systems,  with  offices  at  12  Geary 
street,  San  Francisco.  In  designing  the 
heating  system  for  these  flats  the  prob- 
lem was  to  have  virtually  an  independent 
heating  system  for  each  apartment,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  heater  located 
in  a  convenient  and  accessible  position, 
so  as  to  require  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  attention.  This  was  accomplished  by 
using  a  gas  heater  and  placing  same  in 
the  kitchen  of  each  flat,  the  piping  being 
carried  from  there  to  the  radiators  in  the 
several  rooms  of  that  apartment,  on  the 
same  floor  level.  Another  feature  is  the 
temperature  control.  As  the  water  in 
the  heating  system  reaches  a  certain  tem- 
perature the  gas  flame  is  automatically 
reduced,  thus  keeping  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion at  a  minimum. 


Honest   Concrete 

We  know  a  contractor — an  engineer- 
contractor— who  has  been  idle  most  of  the 
year  because  he  would  not  bid  so  low  that, 
if  he  secured  the  contracts,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cheat  (skimp  on  cement,  etc.), 
or  say  good-bye  to  prospects  of  honest 
profits. 

He  is  honest.  He  doesn't  try  to  deceive 
himself  into  believing  that  he  is  justified 
in  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
cheat  because  he  probably  won't  be  found 
out  and  because  he  needs  the  money.  He 
would  rather  not  work  than  put  in  dis- 
honest concrete. 


Wc  Make  Concrete  Adhere  to 

24  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


Ask  Us. 

PHONE  Kearny  4476 


For  Structural  Steel  and  Damp  Proofine 

Paint  BITURINE  Enamel 
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He  is  alive,  up-to-date  and  able.  But 
he  knows  his  limitations.  He  knows  that, 
when  he  has  figured  a  job  carefully,  and 
added  a  modest  margin  for  profit,  to  bid 
less  than  the  materials,  labor,  etc.,  will  cost 
him,  would  be  dishonest.  He  knows  that 
it  is  poor  business  to  do  work  of  which  he 
will  be  ashamed  or  to  do  work  in  which 
there  is  no  profit. 

He  refuses  to  part  with  his  self-respect. 

He  is  a  credit  to  the  industry. 

Would  that  there  were  thousands  like 
him. 

Recently  competitors  who  have  continu- 
ously under-bid  him  have  been  compelled 
to  raise  their  figures  so  that  he  is  now 
busy  and  at  his  own  honest  price. — Ex. 


Hats  Off!  Please 

Declaring  that  the  plumbing  trade  was 
as  honest  as  the  ministry,  officers  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumb- 
ers of  the  United  States  resented  the 
reputation   often   given   the   trade. 

Louis  E.  Deuble  of  Canton,  Ohio,  sec- 
retary of  the  organization,  in  addressing 
the  delegates  during  their  convention  at 
St.  Louis,  last  week,  said:  "A  plumber 
is  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  business  man  with  ethics,  morals 
and  a  conscience,  the  same  as  a  preacher. 
We  resent  the  reputation  given  the 
plumber  that  he  is  a  'bunco'  and  a 
'grafter.'  " 


An  Up-to-Date  Bath  Room 


HEATING,  PLUMBING 
AND  POWER  PLANTS 

Complete  Systems  InstaJled  in  all 
Classes  of  Buildings.  <If  Defective 
Systems  overhauled  and  corrected 

GILLEY-SCHMIDCO.,lnc. 

198   WEST    MISSION    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO      Phone  MARKET  966 


Use  the  Hammered  Open  Hearth 

ROOFING  TIN 
Scott's  Extra  Coated 


The  purest  practical  quality  Open 
Hearth  metal,  hammered  to 
the  greatest  density,  coated  per- 
fectly with    the    richest  quality. 


FOLLANSBEE  BROS.   CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEO.  S.  LACY,  Representative 
Marvin  Building.  Phone,  Douglas  4497 


General  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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LIGHTING 
MEATI  NG 
PLUMBING 

GET      OUR      FIGURE 


*|  We  Guarantee  Good  Work  and 
Prompt  Service.  ^  No  Jot  too 
small — none  too  Dig.  \Ve  Employ 
Experts  in  all  Tkree  Departments 
and  tney  are  always  at  your  service. 


Central  Electric  Plumbing  &  Heating  Company 


L.    R.    BOYNTON,    Ma 


NSON    STREET,    SA 


The  principal  speeches  of  the  session 
advocated  sensible  housekeeping  rather 
than  legislation  as  a  solution  to  the 
plumbing  problem. 

A   Good  Answer 

When  Mr.  Holdom,  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Morron,  of  the  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  Company,  went  to  New  York  to 
assume  the  duties  of  his  new  position  he 
knew  very  little  about  Portland  cement. 
"I  thought  it  was  something  to  mend 
china  with  and  I  also  had  a  pretty  good 
idea  that  dentists  used  it  to  fill  teeth 
with,"  he  says. 

But  he  knows  more  about  it  now. 

The  day  of  his  arrival  the  boys  in  the 
Atlas  office  put  up  a  job  on  him.  Mr. 
Holdom  was  at  his  desk  conjuring  with 
the  word  "cement"  when  in  walked  a 
burly  contractor  in  his  working  clothes. 
Mr.  Holdom  is  always  courteous  and  he 
said  kindly: 

"Well,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  want  to  know," 
said  the  contractor.  "I  have  a  contract 
to  lay  a  block  of  cement  walk  on  upper 
Broadway  in  January  and  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  how  I  shall  keep  the  work  from 
freezing  after  I  get  it  laid." 

There  was  a  titter  in  the  outside  office 
and  a  dozen  pairs  of  ears  were  listening. 
Mr.  Holdom  rose  from  his  chair,  threw 
his  shoulders  back  and  with  his  thumbs 
in  the  arm  holes  of  his  vest  paced  back 
and  forth  across  the  floor.  Stopping  ab- 
ruptly before  the  waiting  contractor,  he 
said: 


"I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  question  that  comes  up  every 
winter.  It  is  a  question  that  seems  to 
bother  you  contractors  more  than  any 
other.  I  would  hate  to  have  had  you 
undertake  to  lay  that  walk  without  first 
coming  to  see  me.  Always  do  that.  I 
am  here  for  that  purpose  and  I  want  you 
to  know  it.  If  the  other  companies  would 
only  open  their  offices  to  contractors  at 
all  times  things  would  be  better." 

"But  about  the " 

"Never  mind  about  that.  I  am  coming 
to  that  in  a  minute.  Here,  have  a  cigar. 
If  there  is  anything  that  makes  me  de- 
light in  being  connected  with  a  great 
institution  like  this  it  is  the  opportunity 
it  offers  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  men 
like  you  who  have  to  lay  cement  walks  in 
January.  Just  think  of  the  millions  who 
will  walk  on  that  cement  laid  by  you. 
Think  of  that  stream  of  humanity  that 
will  tread  its  way  over  that  smooth  sur- 
face on  its  way  to  the  Great  White  Way." 

"But  I  want  to  know " 

"Now  do  not  be  in  a  hurry." 

Something  fell  in  the  outer  office  and 
there  was  a  sound  of  scurrying  feet. 

"Isn't  this  beastly  weather  we  have 
been  having?"  asked  Mr.  Holdom.  "I 
like  to  be  at  my  desk  on  days  like  this, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  discussing 
with  men  on  the  firing  line  questions  like 
cement  work  in  January — I  think  that 
was  the  month  you  mentioned.  Now  I 
will  answer  your  question — wait  till 
spring  to  lay  it." — Rock  Products. 


DEXTER     BROTHERS 


ENGLISH  SHINGLE  STAINS  |  PETRIFAX    CEMENT    COATING 

Fills  the  pores  of  cement,  plaster,  concrete  or  brick 
and  thoroughly  water-proofs  the  surface. 

Gives   a   Uniform    Color.      Prevents    Floors  from 
Dusting.     Will  not  Oil  Spot,     Washable  Wall 
Finish. 
THESE     MATERIALS     CARRIED     IN     STOCK     IN     SAN     FRANCISCO 
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SHERMAN  KIMBALL  &  CO.  Inc. 


S03     MARKET    STREET 
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HEATING                                      ELECTRICAL  WORK 

PLUMBING 

FLOOR   AND  WALL  TILING 

VENTILATION 

SHEET   METAL  WORK 

JOHN   G.  SUTTON 

CO. 

243    MINNA   STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

PACIFIC  BLOWER  &  HEATING  CO. 

3261   Seventeenth  Street,  (near  IVIIssion)  San  Francisco 
specialist,  in    MOT    AIR    HEATING 

Xomii  Zone  and    Pacific    Furnaces  tor   Schools,  Xneaters,    Resiaences,   ttc. 


SILVER    LAKE    A    SASM    CORD 

Avoid  Sash  Cord  Troubles  amonc  your 
clients  by  specifvina  SILVER  LAKE  A. 
Write    for    Samples    and    our    Guarantee 
Certificate.     It  protects  vou. 
Orirname  ts  stamped  on  f  very  foot  cf  cur  cord 

PadfK  CmsI  »t"t.  SAKfORO  PlUMMffl.  149  No.  MonHoniery  SL.  Sin  fttmisto.  Cjl.        SILVER  LAKE  COMPANY,  boston,  mass. 


ATLAS  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  CO.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS  and  CONTRACTORS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER   HEATING,  FANS,  BLOWERS, 
FURNACES,     POWER    PLANTS— SHEET  METAL    WORK 
FOURTH   AND   FREELON    STS.  PHONES    DOUGLaS   378.    HOME   J  1  009 

BET.  BRYANT  AND  BRANNAN  SAN     FRANCISCO.    CAL. 


MEMBER  OF  TECHNICAL  SOCIETY  ALL  SURVEY  NOTES  SAVED 

SAINBORIN  <&  CORIINSOIS 

Successors   to  C.  S.  TILTON 

Surveyors    and    Civil  Engineers 

Phone  Douelas  366    Home  Phone  C  2741  251  KEARNY  ST.,    Charleston  Bide.,   Room  406 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


RANSOME   CONCRETE    COMPANY 

BUILDING    CONSTRUCTION 

328  "J"  STREET,  57  POST  STREET, 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BURLINGAME  CABINET  WORKS 

ERNEST   HELD,   Prop.  Manufacturer  of 

BANK,  STORE,  BAR  FIXTURES,  INTERIORS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE  and  CHURCH  FIXTURES  of  every  Description 
Moved  to   509-5H   Sixth  St.,   San  Francisco  Phone   Kearny  35e>2 


MORTENSON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON.  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON.  VicePrf.s.  and  Mgr. 

OFFICE  AND  SHOPS:     CORNER    19TH  AND   INDIANA  STREETS 

Phones:    Mission  5033— Home  m  3916  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


By  the  Way 

Some  Industrial  Information  Worth  the  While 


Big    Order   for    Union    Iron    Works 

The  Union  Iron  Works  Company  of 
San  Francisco  has  been  awarded  the 
$200,000  contract  for  furnishing  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  with  three  large  water 
wheel  generators  for  the  aqueduct  power 
plant.  About  550  tons  of  machinery  for 
this  plant  will  be  shipped  in  October. 
The  Iron  Works  Company  is  also  makine; 
preparations  for  laying  the  keel  of  a  large 
steel  pontoon  for  a  150-ton  floating  crane 
for  the  Pearl  Navy  Yard  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaii,  and  the  steel  caisson  for 
the  new-  dry  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor  will 
be  launched  in  a  short  time,  as  it  is  now 
rapidly  neariug  completion.  The  pon- 
toon will  be  125  feet  long,  with  a  breadth 
of  seventy  feet  and  a  depth  of  fourteen 
feet". 

Extensive  improvements  at  the  iron 
works  indicate  the  confidence  with  which 
San  Francisco  manufacturers  are  looking 
into  the  future. 


A  Perfect  Stain 

The  art  of  beautifying  and  ,preservinar 
wood  to  the  highest  degree  of  artistic 
excellence  is  no  longer  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing 
Company,  whose  announcement  appears 
on  another  page,  has  spent  years  of 
study  and  research  in  developing  and 
perfecting  a  line  of  stains,  fillers  and 
other  wood  finishing  products  that  has 
given  their  name  first  place  in  the  wood 
finishing  art. 

The  Whittier  Coburn  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  and  Rasmussen 
&  Co.,  Portland,  are  Coast  distributors 
for  these  famous  specialties,  and  are 
equipped  with  large  panels  showing  many 
of  the  beautiful  and  practical  results  pro- 
duced with  Bridgeport  Standard  Prod- 
ucts. 

Our  professional  readers  will  do  well 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  high 
quality  of  this  material  for  use  in  their 
profession. 
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Interlocking  Rubber  Tiling 
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Guaranteed 
Odorless 
Noiseless 
Sanitary 

Non-Slippery 

TWENTY  YEARS  ol  Manulaclurini 
Experience  PUces  OUR  TILING 
Above   the    Plane  of    Experiment 

More     Durable     Than 
Marble  or  Mosaic 


of  colors  Of  design. 
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New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  ud. 

NEW    YORK       CHICAGO      PHILADELPHIA      ST.    LOUIS       BUFFALO       SPOKANE       PORTLAND 

129.131  First    Street,    SAN    FRANCISCO 
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MacKenzie    Roof    Co. 

[TMackcD^ie?! 
'  feft^iiilfirave! 


425  15th    St.,   Oakland 

Phone    OaKland  34-61 


The  Watson  Mantel  and  Tile  Company 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Watson  has  recently 
moved  to  San  Francisco  from  Denver, 
where  he  and  his  brothers  conduct  the 
Denver  Mantel  and  Tile  Company  busi- 
ness. The  San  Francisco  branch  is  at 
457  Market  street  where  the  firm  has 
taken  a  lease  for  several  years.  The  con- 
cern will  be  known  as  the  Watson  Man- 
tel and  Tile  Company.  It  is  one  of  the 
old  established  firms  of  the  middle  west 
and  has  been  well  known  in  mantel  and 
tile  business  for  many  years.  The  Com- 
pany will  carry  in  stock  a  large  assort- 
ment of  the  newest  mantels,  making  a 
specialt}'  of  the  faience  designs  which 
are  being  used  very  largely  in  the  east. 
The  firm  will  also  do  all  kinds  of  tile 
floor  an  J  wainscot  work,  and  will  carry 
a  splendid  assortment  of  andirons,  grates, 
firesets,  screens,  baskets,  etc.,  for  fire- 
place   furnishing. 


Draftsman  Wants  Position 
Expert  Draftsman  of  Iieavy  building 
and  construction  work  will  accept  posi- 
tion at  $45  per  week.  Address  1461 
Alice  street.  Oakland.  Phone,  Oakland 
6887. 


SITUATION  WANTED.— Architec- 
tural tracer  and  letterer;  rapid  and  neat. 
Four  j'ears'  eastern  and  western  experi- 
ence. Best  local  references.  Address 
Architect  and   Engineer,   Box  No.  20. 


THE  ROEBLING 
CONSTRUCTION  C^;? 


System  of  FIRE 

PROOFING  and 

EXPANDED 
METAL  LATH 

HOME  INDUSTRY 

Made  ia   Saa   Fraoclsco 


EXPANDED  metal 
lath  manufactured 
in  rolls  150'  long.  25" 
and  33"  wide,  or  sheets 
if  desired,  plain,  paint 
ed  or  galvanized. 
Crimped  metal  lath 
and  wire  lath  for  ex- 
terior plastering. 

Everything  in  the  lath  line  for  architect,  owner, 

plasterer  and  lather. 

Information,  prices  and  samples  cheerfully  given 


OFFICES:  Nos.  623=626  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAIN    RRArVCISCO 

Phones— Home  C-4312;  Keamy  2222 


SCHRADER 


THE 


Iron  Man 

Schrader  Iron  Works 
San  Francisco 


S 


^sfB   ^'H'rEMSRoT 


--J»^  Mill       I     I    |»l.,       f  J       I 


HARDWOOD 

LUMBER  -  FLOORING 
VENEERS    -    PANELS 

WHITE  BROS. 

5th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 

TVybro  Brand  Panels 
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SMITH,  EMERY  &  COMPANY,   Inc. 

INSPECTING  AND   TESTING  ENGINEERS 

AND  CHEMISTS 

651  HOWARD  STREET  245  SO.  LOS  ANQELES  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANQELES 

IINSPECTORS    OP 

IROIN,  STEEL,  CEMEINT 

REPRESENTED     AT 


Larger   Quarters   for  the  H.  W.  Johns- 
Manville  Co.,  in  Pittsburg 

The  rapidly  increasing  demand  in 
Pittsburg  and  vicinity  for  the  asbestos, 
magnesia  and  other  products  of  the  H. 
W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  has  neces- 
sitated a  move  from  their  present  loca- 
tion in  Liberty  avenue,  above  Ninth 
street,  to   larger  quarters. 

The  entire  eight-story  stone,  reinforced 
concrete  and  steel  building  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Wood  street  and  First 
avenue  has  been  leased  by  them  for  a 
term  of  years. 

This  building,  31x96  feet  in  size,  to- 
tals in  gross  fi.oor  space  approximately 
23,808  square  feet,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  substantial  structures  in  the  down- 
town section  of  Pittsburg. 


"The  Spacesaver" 
M.  E.  Hammond,  Board  of  Trade 
building,  San  Francisco,  is  handling  the 
goods  of  the  Spacesaving  Appliance 
Company;  goods  that  will  appeal  to 
architects  of  apartment  houses  and  fiats 
where  space  is  at  a  premium.  What  the 
range  is  to  cooking  the  Spacesaver  is  to 
cleanliness,  usefulness  and  a  "buflfet 
kitchen."      Following    are    some    of    the 


distinct  advantages  of  the  Spacesaver  to 
the  home: 

1.  The  Spacesaver  makes  the  kitchen 
from  four  to  eight  feet  larger. 

2.  Space  may  be  used  for  a  refrigera- 
tor, cupboard,  etc. 

3.  Washtubs  are  used  about  once  a 
week.  The  sink  is  used  continuously 
seven  days  a  week,  thus  the  space  saved 
and  used  multiplies  day  by  day. 

4.  Water  cannot  overflow  from  tubs 
to  floor. 

5.  If  the  sink  be  turned  up  with  water 
in  it,  the  water  cannot  overflow  to  the 
floor. 

6.  No  rotten  tub  covers  to  split  and 
hold  disease  germs.  Strainer  can  be 
cleaned.  Ordinary  strainers  cannot  be 
cleaned  during  lifetime  of  sink. 

7.  Where  servants  are  engaged,  and 
the  bathtub  feature  (made  possible  by 
removable  division  in  the  tub)  is  used, 
privacy  is  given  to  the  family  bath. 

8.  A  constant  delight  to  mothers  for 
bathing   children — no   leaning  over. 


H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company  Change 
Their   Office   Location   in   Louisville 

Owing  to  their  increasing  business  in 
Louisville.  Kentuckv,  the  H.  W.  Johns- 
Manville   Company  have  found  it  neces- 


DINING  ROOM  PANELED 
rZl  IN  MAHOGANY  rZl 

NV rite  for  our  Dooklet  telling 
ao'vr  to  secure  a  BeautiTul 
Harawooa  Interior  at  the 
cost  oi  a  cneap  soxtwooa  job. 

LA.  Howard  &  Co. 

20  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Robert  W.  hunt 


JNO.  J.  Cone 


JAS    c.  hallsted 


D.    W.    MCNAUGHER 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &   CO.,  Engineers 

BUREAU     OF     INSPECTION     TESTS     AND     CONSULTATION 

418  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO 

NEW  YoHK       London       Chicago       Pittsburgh      St.  Louis       Se«ttle       Toronto       Mexico  City 

CEMENT  INSPECTION 

INSPECTION    OF    STRUCTURAL    AND     REINFORCING    STEEL 

REPORTS   AND    ESTIMATES   ON    PROPERTIES   AND    PROCESSES 

CHEMICAL  AND   PHYSICAL  TESTING   LABORATORIES 


sary  to  move  their  offices  from  the  Lin- 
coln Savings  Bank  building  to  205  Paul 
Jones  building.  These  new  and  more 
spacious  quarters  are  better  adapted  to 
their   requirements. 

The  office  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Chowning  who  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  throughout  that  section  of 
the   country. 


Seeking  Data  in  Mineral  Production 

Mr.  W.  H.  Storms,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed State  Mineralogist,  is  now  col- 
lecting data  relative  to  mineral  produc- 
tion for  1911,  as  required  by  law.  The 
result  of  this  work,  published  in  an  an- 
nual report,  helps  greatly  in  advancing 
the  varied  mineral  interests  of  the  State. 
The  greater  part  of  the  information  re- 
quired is  obtained  by  corresponding 
with  the  owners  and  operators  of  min- 
eral property.  Many  in  this  locality 
probably  have  received  inquiry  blanks 
from  the  State  Mining  Bureau  regarding 
the  output  and  progress  of  work  in  the 
year  1911.  Those  who  have  received 
such  are  urged  to  answer  them  at  once, 
and  any  who  have  only  recently  engaged 
in  business,  or  who  for  any  other  reason 
are  not  on  the  lists  of  the  State  Mining 
Bureau,  will  be  doing  a  public  service 
by  sending  to  the  statistician.  State 
Mining  Bureau,  Ferry  building.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  their  name  and  address, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  minerals  they  may  have 
produced  in  1911,  or  are  now  develop- 
ing. The  State  Mining  Bureau  should 
not  be  confused  with  either  the  United 
States  Geological  Survev,  or  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines. 


World's  Standard  Wood  Filler 

The  basic  principle  of  wood  finishing 
was  originated  years  ago  by  The  Bridge- 
port Wood  Finishing  Company  in  the 
form  of  Wheeler  Wood  Filler.  This 
article  through  its  peculiar  merits  has 
become  known  as  the  world's  standard 
by   architects    and    the    trade    in   general. 


Today  the  whole  line  of  Bridgeport 
Standard  Wood  Finishing  Products  are 
known  and  demanded  where  durability 
and  economy  are  considered  essential. 
Read  their  interesting  announcement  on 
page  137. 

It  is  safe  to  sav  that  no  other  firm  in 
the  country  has  been  so  largely  instru- 
mental in  making  it  possible  to  obtain 
such  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  artistic 
results  on  the  common  woods  in  general 
use  today. 

The  Bridgeport  Standard  Products  are 
distributed  on  the  Coast  by  The  Whittier 
Coburn  Co.  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  Rasmussen  &  Co.  of  Port- 
land. Their  exhibit  of  finished  panels 
will   be   of  interest  to  any  architect. 


R.  Glaze,  Contractor 
R.  Glaze,  whose  advertisement  appears 
in  this  issue,  is  one  of  San  Francisco's 
most  successful  contractors  and  builders. 
Glaze's  offices  are  in  the  Humboldt  Bank 
building.  Besides  general  contracting, 
Glaze  is  superintendent  of  all  construc- 
tion and  repair  work  carried  on  by  the 
Keyes  estate  and  the  Dorn  estate.  A 
big  warehouse  is  about  to  be  erected  for 
the  Dorn  estate  on  Davis  street  near 
Washington,  under  Glaze's  supervision. 
Important  contracts  finished  by  him  in- 
clude the  Te  Kiteroa  apartments  at 
Pacific  street  and  Van  Ness  avenue,  cost- 
ing close  to  $100,000. 


Office  Building 

The  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the 
eleven-story  and  basement  reinforced 
concrete  store  and  office  building  at 
Fourth  and  Hill  streets  for  the  Black 
Building  Company  have  been  signed. 
The  general  contract  was  awarded  to  A. 
Barmann,  1934  Western  avenue,  for 
about  $160,000.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  $370,000.  Edel- 
man  &  Barnett,  Blanchard  building,  are 
the  architects. 
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YARDS   AND  OFFICE  PHONES  ''  O^^O-AND    1820 

OAK  AND   1ST  ST.,  OAKLAND,   CAL.  /HOME    A    2141 

SUNSET  LUMBER  COMPANY 

DEALERS 
WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL    IN 

PINE  AND  REDWOOD  LUMBER 

LATH,  SHINQLES,  SHAKES  and  POSTS 
TIMBERS  and  SPECIALS  KILN  DRIED  FINISH  and  FLOORING 


BRANCH  YARDS    ]  i|;,l^^i'ELD*'"cAL. 

SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

DEALERS    IN    WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

UUMBBR 

Large  Timbers  and  Special  Bills  to  Order  Kiln  Dried  Oregon  Pine  Finish 

Main  Yard  on  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC,  WESTERN  PACiPiC.  SANTA  FE 

I7th  and  De  Haro  Streets  ::  ::  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


STRABLE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

HARDWOOD    FLOORING 
AND    LUMBER 

"TOFCO    BRAND" 

Quartered  and  Plain  Sawn  White  and  Red  Oak  Flooring.     Has  No  Equal. 
OFFICE  AND  YARDS,    FIRST    ST.,   Bet.   WASHINGTON  AND  Clay,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


NATOMAS  ROCn 

A  CRUSHED  ROCK  that  is  absolutely  free  of  sand,  clay  or  other  for- 
eign  matter,  very  hard  and  very  tough,  without  flaw  or  seam.  Unequaled 
for  concrete    or    macadam    work.     Inquiries    and    trial   orders    solicited. 

Natomas    Consolidated    of    California, 

RocK   CrusWing   Department. 

701  People!  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  8th  and  "J"  Sis.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
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Remarkable   if   True — Build   a   Fireproof 
Theater  in  Two  Weeks 

From   the    Merced    County   Sun. 

The  first  carload  of  lumber  and  mate- 
rial arrived  today  for  the  new  Orpheum 
theater  and  will  be  unloaded  on  the 
ground  late  this  afternoon.  The  work 
of  demolishing  the  old  Canal  street 
theater  will  be  finished  this  evening  and 
with  the  large  force  of  men  at  work  the 
Merced  Orpheum  theater  will  be  open 
and  ready  for  business  in  about  two- 
weeks. 

The  new  building  \\i\\  be  fireproof 
throughout,  with  a  new  material  of 
pressed  steel  on  the  outside  and  finished 
inside  with  the  latest  fireproof  decora- 
tions by  a  well  known  scenic  artist  from 
Los  Angeles.  There  will  be  four  double 
fire  e.xits  down  stairs  and  two  from  the 
balcony,  with  a  separate  entrance  to  each 
floor.  The  front  of  the  building  will  have 
a  large  vestibule  to  the  entrance  with 
plenty  of  lighting  all  through  the  theater. 
The  roof  will  be  constructed  in  sections 
so  that  it  will  be  readily  turned  into  an 
airdome   in   the   summer  time. 


Skyscrapers 

From  the  Ala.jeda -Argus. 

Where  is  skyscraping  going  to  stop? 
There  has  been  much  speculation  on 
this  subject  lately,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  building  over  700  feet  has  been  planned 
in  New  York.  An  architect  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  says  that  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  run  one  up  to  the  height 
of  1,000  feet.  A  building  contracting 
firm  comes  forward  and  states  that  it 
will  undertake  to  erect  any  building  a 
competent  architect  may  plan,  regard- 
less of  its  height.  This  might  seem  to 
discourage  all  talk  of  limits  were  it  not 
for  the  well  recognized  fact  that  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  -a  high  building  profitable.  Be- 
cause of  the  diflficulty  of  reaching  the 
upper  floor  with  elevator  service,  and 
the  time  that  would  have  to  be  consumed 
by  tenants  in  getting  to  and  from  them, 
it  is  doubtful  if  floors  beyond  the  700- 
foot  level  can  be  made  to  pay,  even  in 
the  very  heart  of  commercially  con- 
gested New  York.  Still,  there  is  one 
threatening  possibility.  If  the  height  of 
of  buildings  must  at  present  be  limited 
by  the  possibilities  of  the  elevator  serv- 
ice, is  there  not  just  a  chance  that  some- 
body will  erect  a  2,000  or  a  3,000-foot 
building  and  undertake  to  carry  tenants 
to  and  from  the  upper  stories  by  aero- 
planes, running  regularly  up  and  down 
the  outside  and  making  stops  at  window 
sills  when  signalled.  Even  this  would 
not  solve  the  question  of  profit  and  loss. 
No  mechanical   reason  exists   for  believ- 


BOWSER 


The  Standard  Storage 
System  for  Gasolene 

To  make  sure  your  in- 
structions for  handling  and 
storing  oils  and  volatiles 
will  be  fulfilled  specify 

BOWSER 

Storage  Systems 

The  Bowser  has  been  the 
standard  for  twenty-seven  years. 
It  is  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes 
to  meet  every  condition — Prices 
range  from  the  lowest  price  to 
the  best. 

Constant  investigation  along 
the  oil  storage  line  for  so  many 
years  has  placed  us  in  a  position 
of  authority  on  this  subject.  We 
have  acctimulated  much  inform- 
ation of  importance  to  architects 
and  contractors.  If  you  are  in- 
terested we  will  be  glad  to  for- 
ward our  complete  setof  bvdletins 
No.  107  upon  request. 

The  Bowser  is  listed  by  the  National 
Board  of  Underwriters,  endorsed  by 
architects' and  tested  by  time. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO. 

ilnccrpurat-dl 

612  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana;  MinneapoUs,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadephia,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Toronto. 
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Sectional  view  of  the  Dunham 

Radiator  Steam  Trap. 


The  trap  that's  a  sure  cure  for  the  prevalent  ills  in  vacuum 
steam  heating.  Distincftive  —  not  only  for  the  parts  put  in,  but 
for  parts  left  out.  Nothing  to  cause  trouble.  No  Expansion 
plugs  or  floats  and  no  water  seal  —  no  sliding  contadls. 

Passes  three  times  as  much  water  and  air  as  ordinary  traps 
and  passes  it  without  loss  of  steam. 

Grease,  scale  or  core  sand  cannot  stop  it,  for  a  force  of  15  to 
20  pounds  operates  it.  Mr.  Engineer  you  want  to  know  more 
about  it.     Let  us  tell  you. 

Our  San  Francisco  office  is  a  direct  branch  of  the  Factory,  and  can  supply  you 

with  all  information.  -tyr     .         t~»-    ■  ■      'r^ct- 

Western  Division  CJrhce, 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO. 

Room  637  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco.     Phone  Sutter  2548. 
Branches  in  Portland,  Spokane,  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BOYD  &  MOORE,  Inc. 

Building  Material  and  Building  Specialties 

SOLE   AGENTS    FOR 

Hydrex    Felt    and    Engineering    Company's    products  —  Tabor    Sa«h    Fixtures  — 
Cross  Horizontal    Folding    Warehouse  and    Garage    Doors — Meeker  Elevator 
Doors — Lavigne's     Hot     Water    and     Steam     Radiator   Valves  —  Swedish 
Venetian  Blinds — -Thome  Hold-Fast  Store  Front  Bars — Energy  Dumb- 
waiters— Hart   &   Cooley's    Metal    Lockers — Insulite    &    Aquabar 
Waterproofing   Compound — -Monarch    Metal    Weather    Strip — 
Hollow  Steel  Doors,  Windows,  Drawn  Bronze,  Brass  and 
Steel    Mouldings — Golden    Gate    Cement  —  American 
Mason  Safety  Tread — American  Enameled  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.'s  Product — Backus  Gas  Grates — Suction 
Oil    Burners    and    Regulators  —  Lord    & 
Burnham     Boilers  —  Rabok 
Metal    Paint. 


356  M ARRET  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Most  Economical  and 
Best  GARBAGE  CHITE 
on     the    Market 

Absolutely  Sanitary 
Odorless,  Germ, 
Fly  and  Rat  Proof 

First  Cost  the  Only  Cost 

Can  be  installed  in  old  or 
new  tuildings. 

No  expense  for  maintenance 
or  wear  and  tear  after  it 
IS  in  operation. 

Write  for  full  particulars  in- 
cluding illustrated  pamphlet. 

BILL  k  JACOBSEN 

Sole  Agents 

Bradshaw  Garbage  Chute 

524-26  Pine  St.     San  Francisco 


Twenty -five  Miles  of 

Portland  Concrete  Piles 

if  placed  end  to  end 
Support  Structures  Costing  More  than 

Four  Million  Dollars 

PERMANENT,  SAFE,  EXPEDIENT.      INQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

Largest  Operators  in  Placing  Concrete  Piles  in  the  World 

PORTLAND  CONCRETE  Pll[&EQyiPM[NT  CO. 


754  Phelan  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


500-504  Concord  Building 
Portland,   Oregon 


Carter  Building 
Houston,   Texas 
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Specify  &  Support  California  Industries 


METAl.    MISSION    AND    SPANISH    ROOFING    TII.KS, 
TERRA    COTTA,  VITRIEIED    CLAY   PIPE 
AND    CLAY   PRODUCTS 

m:arsh  brothers 


CALL  BUILDING 


Fhoj^k  Sutxkr  840 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAI- 


Chicago  Improved  Cube 
Concrete  Mixer 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERING 
&  CONTRACTING  CO. 

Main  Office,  Railway  Exchange, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

San  Francisco  Agents. 

THE  LANSI,\G  COMPA.NY,  338Brannan  St. 

p.  B.  ENGH,  341  Pacific  Electric  Bide.  Los  Anselcs 
Special  Sales  Representative  for  Southern  California 


Producers   of    Cleaa,    Fresh-Waler 

GRAVEL 

AND    SAND 

(;L  ALITIES 

"GRADED" 
"CRUSHED" 
"ROOFING" 
"TOPPING" 

CAPACITY,  3000  TONS  PER  DAY 


Grant  Gravel 
Company 

OrFICES 

WILLIAMS    BUILDING 

3<1  and   IVIission  Sts. 


„,      „  t  Pacific,  Douglas  3078 
Phones  ^  ^ome.  J  1982 


San  Francisco 
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"KOMPOLITE" 

A  SANITARY,   FIREPROOF  AND 
WEARPROOF       FLOORING. 

Kompolite  Company  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

337-338  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco 


ing  that  elevators  can  not  be  run  as 
high  as  any  building  that  can  be  con- 
structed; the  difficulty  lies  in  the  cost  of 
service  and  the  loss  of  time.  The  aero- 
planes could  hardly  be  run  more  eco- 
nomically than  the  elevators,  and,  at 
present,  they  could  be  run  only  in  toler- 
ably fair  weather.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  building  much  higher  than  any 
thus  far  projected  will  be  constructed 
in  the  future,  but  it  will  probably  rise 
above  the  others  in  the  New  York  sky- 
line, not  because  there  will  be  any  or- 
dinary commercial  demand  for  greater 
altitude,  but  because  some  particular  pri- 
vate interest  feels  that  it  might  lose 
something  of  prestige  unless  it  should 
tower  above  all  of  its  eurroundings. 


A    Cube    Mixer    With    Heating    Attach- 
ment 

There  has  just  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Municipal  Engineering 
&  Contracting  Co.,  of  Chicago,  which 
has  a  branch  warehouse  in  San 
Francisco,  a  cube  mixer  with  heating 
attachment  which  it  is  st.ited  is  not  only 


new  to  the  manufacturers  but  to  the 
trade  in  general.  The  device  is  a  plain 
cube  mixer  mounted  on  trucks,  with  an 
ordinary  charging  elevator,  boiler  and 
engine.  Under  the  charging  hopper  is 
a  small  steel  box  constituting  a  com- 
bustion chamber,  lined  with  special  fire 
brick.  On  the  frame  next  to  the  boiler 
is  a  small  air  compressor  which  is  belted 
directly  to  the  engine.  The  air  is  com- 
pressed into  tank  at  the  right.  Crude  oil 
is  placed  in  this  tank  and  is  forced  by 
compressed  air  to  the  oil  burner  or  atom- 
izer that  projects  directly  into  the  com- 
bustion chamber.  The  heat  is  generated 
in  the  chamber  and  the  pressure  of  air 
drives  it  into  the  cube  at  an  intense  heat. 
The  company  states  that  they  have 
given  this  machine  a  thorough  test, 
using  9  ft.  of  crushed  rock  and  10  gallons 
of  liquid  asphalt  to  a  batch.  With  the 
stone  thoroughly  dry  before  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  machine  a  batch  was  turned 
out  in  three  minutes.  The  stone  was 
heated  through  and  through  and  was  too 
hot  to  handle  with  the  hands.  The  com- 
pany pronounces  this  machine  a  decided 
success. 


THE   ORIGINAL 


BAY  STAT[  BRICK! CEMENT  COATING 

is  a  perfect  coating  for  concrete,  stucco  or  brick.  It  will  protect  concrete,  brick  or  stucco 
against  disintegration  or  hair  cracking  from  moisture,  give  it  any  shade  desired,  can  be 
used  as  a  finishing  coat  instead  of  plaster  on  concrete  walls,  is  applicable  also  to  interior 
woodwork  and  for  interior  decoration,  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  as  a  fire  retarder  and  will  therefore  lessen  your  insurance  rate.  It  does 
not  destroy  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete.  Will  not  drop  off  when  applied  above 
delicate  machinery. 

WADSWORTH    HOWLAIND   &   CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  and  Lead  Corroders 
82-83  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

DISTRIBUTING  AGENTS:  Hir.am  W.  WadswoRTH.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  Pasadena; 
Cal.:  TiMMS,  Cress  &  Co..  Portland.  Ore.:  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.,  Spokane.  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Wash. 
'"    "   "'  "  ''       '"        Francisco,  Cal. 
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Architects'    Special   Requirements  in 
Hardware 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  many  architects 
and  contractors  to  know  that  there  is  a 
firm  in  San  Francisco  which  has  gradu- 
ally built  up  its  business  and  has  in- 
creased its  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  post  caps,  post  passes,  joist  hangers 
and  Underwriters'  labeled  fire  door  hard- 
ware. 

The  value  of  having  such  a  factory  as 
that  operated  by  the  Falls  Manufacuring 
Co..  Inc..  for  the  production  of  this  line 
of  building-  requirements  should  be  ap- 
preciated, as  it  is  of  great  advantage  in 
many  ways  to  the  architect,  as  well  as 
the  contractor  and  building  supply 
houses. 

Many  of  the  special  requirements  often 
specified  by  the  architect  can  be  had  from 
this  firm,  and  all  rush  orders  can  be  filled 
readily,  as  they  carry  a  stock  of  stand- 
ard sizes  and  have  first-class  facilities 
for  the  rapid  production  of  all  irregular 
or  special  requirements. 

In  many  of  the  largest  and  best  con- 
structed buildings  erected  in  San  Fran- 
cisco within  the  past  few  years  their 
building  hardware  line  has  been  installed 
and  leading  architects  and  engineers 
speak  highly  of  their  product. 

The  firm  is  well  organized  and  has 
competent  and  capable  employees  who 
are  readv  at  all  times  to  lend  any  assist- 
ance which  may  serve  to  help  the  trade, 
gladly  furnishing  estimates  for  goods 
manufactured  by  them. 

Lists  of  buildings  wherein  their  product 
has  been  specified  and  installed,  as  well 
as  names  of  architects  who  have  used 
Falls'  goods  can  be  furnished,  which  in 
itself  is  a  splendid  testimonial  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  product. 

They  are  about  to  distribute  several 
thousand  of  their  latest  edition.  No.  S 
Catalogue  of  Building  Hardware,  which 
embraces  many  details  of  special  benefit 
and  help  to  the  intending  estimator  or 
purchaser. 

This  concern  has  recently  comoleted 
arrangements  with  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.. 
of  Portland,  to  become  their  sales  agents 
for  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  with  Gal- 
braith,  Bacon  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Seattle,  as 
agents  for  Washington  and  British  Col- 
umbia. Both  firms  are  reputable,  and  the 
most  representative  of  their  line  on  the 
Coast.  Negotiations  are  now  pendine 
with  several  building  material  dealers 
throughout  the  State  of  California 
whereby  the  firm  will  be  well  represented. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Kortick.  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Falls  Manufacturing 
Co..  Inc.,  is  well  known  to  the  jobbing 
trade  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a 
manufacturer,  having  been  in  this  busi- 
ness for  many  years,  devoting  his  best 
efforts  to  the  upbuilding  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  gives  the  best  of  satisfaction  to 
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ARCHITECTS! 

You  have  been  having  trouble  with 
Dry  Bonds  in  all  Concrete  Work.  We 
can  prevent  this  with  Master  Build- 
ers Concrete  Filler.  Master  Build- 
ers Filler  will  waterproof  Concrete  and 
make  a  surface  hard  as  iron.  Does  not 
absorb  oil,  is  used  largely  for  floors 
with  heavy  wear:  expense  nominal. 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  MasterBuilders  Company 


1054  Monadnock  BIdg. 

San  Francisco 


25  Broad  Street 

I  York 


DETROIT  GRAPHITE  CO. 

Now  at  68  POST  STREET 
Room  818,  San  Francisco 


(^^ 


Telephone  SUTTER  1797 


S.  GINSBERG  &  Go. 

WOOD   MANTELS 

Sanltiry  Wall  and  Floor  Tils.  Enamel 
Tiles.  Grates  and  Fire  Place  Trimmings 

1029    LARKIN   STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


MARSHALL  &  SCHIMPF 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

Heating,  Vacuum  Cleaning,  Watchmans' Clocks, 
Automatic  Sprinklers  and  fire  Protection 

CLUNIE  BUILDING 

PhoM  Sutter  1067  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Spreckels  Building,  San  Francisco 


MacDonald  &  Applegartii,  Architects 


In  the  Construction  of  this  Building  the 

Kahn  System  of  Terra  Cotta  Tile  and 
Reinforced  Concrete 

was  used  throughout. 


Kahn     Trussed   Bar 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 
PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVES: 


MacDONALD  &  nAHN. 

Rialto   Building 

San  Krancisco,  Cal. 

J.  E.  HEBER. 

4^07   Union  League  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,    Cal. 


J.  A.  CURREV, 

1105  "Wilcox  Building 

Portland.  Ore, 

R.  W.    ADAMS. 

1127    Old  Nat"l  BanK  Bldg. 
SpoKane.   'Wash. 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 


A.  T.  NELSON. 

7ie>   White   Building 

Seattle.   ■Wash. 
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the  trade.  He  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  guiding  spirit  of  an  enterprise 
that  is  practically  the  only  one  of  its 
character  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in 
the  face  of  all  the  keen  competition  of  the 
large  eastern  manufacturers  has  steadily 
advanced  the  business,  and  today  it  en- 
joys a  ver}'  prosperous  standing  among 
Pacific    Coast   manufacturers. 


Plumbing  and  Heating  Contract  Let 

The  plumbing  and  heating  contract  for 
the  five-story  reinforced  concrete  apart- 
ment house  to  be  erected  on  Geary  street, 
west  of  Jones,  has  been  let  by  Rousseau 
Bros,  to  the  Peterson-James  Company  of 
San  Francisco.  This  firm  has  been  estab- 
lished only  since  May  of  last  year,  al- 
though the  partners  have  been  in  busi- 
ness here  in  other  connections  for  five 
years  past. 

They  have  been  successful  in  securing 
many  good  heating  and  plumbing  con- 
tracts, including  the  Curtaz  apartments, 
at  Bush  and  Leavenworth  streets;  the 
Chas.  F.  Whittlesey  apartments,  at  Clay 
and  Haight  streets;  the  27-apartment 
building  erected  bv  the  California  Realty 
and  Construction  Company,  at  Clay  and 
Larkin  streets.  Righetti  &  Headman, 
architects;  the  Thomas  E.  Rulfs  apart- 
ment. Washington  and  Hyde  streets,  and 
the  Franklin  Realty  Company's  apart- 
ments, at  Larkin  and  Bush  streets. 

They  have  just  completed  another  job 
for  Rousseau  Bros.,  on  the  Anderson 
apartments,  at  Larkin  and  Sacramento 
streets,  and  have  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  a  new  hotel  and  store  building 
to  be  erected  on  East  street,  near  Mis- 
sion, by  the  F.  A.  Hihn  Company  of 
Santa  Cruz. 


Bricklayers'  Agreement. 

Anticipating  the  activity  that  there  will 
be  in  the  building  line  during  the  next 
four  years  in  San  Francsco,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  construction  of  the  World's 
Fair  buildings,  and  to  insure  stability  to 
industrial  conditions  the  Masons'  and 
Builders'  Association  and  the  Bricklay- 
ers' Union  of  that  city  have  signed  a 
reciprocal  aereement  covering  a  period 
of  four  years,  or  until  August  1,  1915. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  agreement 
are  that  the  bricklayers'  wages  and  hours 
shall  remain  just  as  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  Brick- 
layers' Union  will  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstance authorize  or  countenance  a 
strike,  and  the  Masons'  and  Builders' 
Association  agree  as  strongly  not  to 
authorize  a  lockout  on  any  mason  work 
in  which  either  or  both  parties  are  in- 
terested until  every  honorable  means  of 
settlement  has  been  exhausted,  or  ex- 
cept in  clear  cases  of  violation  of  this 
agreement. 


COMMER  TRUCKS 


We  don't  know  your  business 
as  well  as  we  do  ours. 

We  do  know  that  the  Commer 
is  the  BEST  high  duty  motor  truck 
in  the  world. 

W'e  have  given  the  motor  truck 
question  the  same  amount  of  care- 
ful consideration  that  you  have 
given  the  most  important  features 
of  j'our  business. 

And  when  we  tell  you  that  the 
Commer  is  the  best  in  the  world's 
market  we  are  prepared  to  back 
this  fact  with  records  of  successful 
performance  in  every  civilized 
country  of  the  globe,  and  an  iron- 
clad guarantee  that  is  unusual  in 
its   liberality. 

Commer  trucks  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful service  for  half  a  score  of 
years. 

Many  of  them  have  records  in 
excess  of  250,000  miles. 

This  mileage  has  been  earned  in 
hard  and  continuous  service. 

Commer  trucks  are  not  bought 
by  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
only  one  or  two  years  of  service. 

No  Commer  truck  has  ever  worn 
out. 

Its   mechanism   is   fool   proof. 

An  intelligent  teamster  can  get 
the  results  you  are  after. 

One  of  our  transportation  en- 
gineers will  discuss  your  haulage 
problems  with  you. 

This  discussion  may  result  to 
your  big  advantage. 


TH[PIONE[RAUTOMOBIL[CO. 

(Commercial  Department) 

Commer  Distributors  for  Northern 
California  and  Nevada 

515-529  Van  Ness  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Santa  Barbara  Postoffice 

A.  ^^■.  Anson,  of  Albuquerque.  N.  M., 
submitted  the  lowest  bid  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  postoffice  building 
at  Santa  Barbara.  Anson's  bid  was  $104.- 
500,  which  is  well  within  the  $110,000 
appropriation. 

The  proposed  building  will  be  in  the 
Spanish  renaissance  style.  It  will  be 
built  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Ana- 
pamu  street,  and  cover  a  ground  area  of 
6565  square  feet.  It  will  be  two  full 
stories  and  basement  high  and  have  an 
open  court.  The  ground  floor  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  postoffice  business. 
The  upper  floor  will  have  quarters  for 
the  forestry  service,  civil  service,  treas- 
ury and  customs  department,  army  and 
navy  bureau,  marine  hospital  service  and 
weather  bureau.  The  building  will  be 
built  on  a  steel  frame,  fireproofed  with 
concrete  and  terra  cotta,  and  red  clay 
tile  roof.  The  exterior  walls  will  be  of 
brick  with  granite  base  and  belt  courses, 
with  marble  stables  between.  Above  the 
first-story  belt  course  it  will  have  stucco 
finish;  ornamental  cornice  and  frieze 
with  redwood  brackets.  The  entrance 
will  be  in  marble,  with  bronze  grilles 
and  balustrades. 

Clay  Workers'  Congress 

ilanufacturers  representing  the  bil- 
lion dollar  clay  working  industry  are  to 
assemble  in  Chicago  next  month. 

One  of  the  most  important  conven- 
tions to  be  held  at  that  time  will  be  that 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers' 
association.  Tliis  organization  includes 
the  manufacturers  of  common  building 
brick,  facing  brick,  ornamental  brick  of 
all  kinds,  paving  brick,  fire  brick  and  re- 
fractories, gas  retorts,  crucibles,  glass 
furnaces  and  furnace  linings,  hollow 
block,  sewer  pipe,  conduit  for  under- 
ground wiring,  farm  drain  tile,  silo 
blocks,  fireproof  hollow  tile  for  sky- 
scrapers, building  terra  cotta,  architec- 
tural terra  cotta,  faience  for  interior 
work,  floor  and  wall  tile,  mosaics,  pot- 
tery, sanitary  ware,  semi-porcelain,  china- 
ware,  art  pottery,  kitchen  ware,  clay 
pipes,  clay  pidgeons,  marbles  and  elec- 
trical insulators. 

This  association  alone  represents  in- 
vested capital  of  a  billion  dollars  and  the 
annual  products  of  the  manufactories  of 
its  members  are  valued  at  more  than 
three   million   dollars. 

The  American  Ceramic  society,  the 
technical  organization  of  the  clay  indus- 
try, will  also  meet  in  annual  convention 
there.  This  society  ranks  with  the  Brit- 
ish Clayworkers'  Institute  and  is  made 
up  of  scientists  and  college  professors. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufac- 
turers' association  is  another  organiza- 
tion scheduled  to  meet  in  Chicago  while 
the  Clay  Products  and  Permanent  Home 
Exposition  is  being  held  at  the  Coliseum 
from  March  7  to  12. 


A  BIG  Factor  in  Re- 
building San  Francisco 

When  San  Francisco  was  re- 
built, Satinette  was  the  white 
enamel  moft   extensively   used. 

Satinette  was  used  in  the  fine 
office  buildings,  hotels  and  resi- 
dences throughout  the  city. 

Satinette  was  used  because  it 
had  been  proved  the  one  perfect 
white  enamel. 

Satinette  was  used  because  it 
is  the  one  white  enamel  which 
will  not  turn  yellow. 

Satinette  was  used  because  it 
is  very  easy  working,  and  ex- 
tremely durable. 

Satinette  was  used  because  it 
can  be  washed  with  hot  and  cold 
water  without  destroying  the 
finish. 

Satinette  should  be  specified 
by  every  architecft — it  will  insure 
lasting,  satisfactory  results. 


W.  p.  FULLER  &  COMPANY 

Diftributors  for  the   Pacific 
Coa^  and  Hawaiian  Islands 


STANDARD  VARNISH  WORKS 

Sole  licensee  for  Satinette 
in  America 

New  York      Chicago      London 
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Vacuum     Cleaning     Plant     a     Necessary 
Equipment  for  All  Buildings 

Vacuum  cleaners  have  now  become  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  up-to- 
date  building.  The  time  of  brooms  and 
dust  has  practically  disappeared  and  not 
only  has  there  been  great  strides  in  sani- 
tary methods  of  removing  dirt  and  gar- 
bage of  all  kinds,  but  the  comforts  of  every 
one  has  been  materially  increased  by 
these  mechanical  devices. 

Among  these  vacuum  cleaning  devices 
the  Atwood  Vacuum  Cleaner,  a  contract 
for  which  has  just  been  signed  for  the 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  takes 
a  high  rank.  It  embraces  all  the  best 
features  of  the  dust  and  dirt  removing 
machinery  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  simplest  machines  on  the  market. 
The  firm  of  Bill  &  Jacobsen,  524-26  Pine 
street,  San  Francisco,  are  the  agents  fof 
this  machine  and  the  sole  representatives 
for  Northern  California.  Besides  this 
they  are  also  agents  for  the  Bradshaw 
Sanitary  Garbage  Chute,  a  contrivance 
which  is  at  once  a  convenient  and  san- 
itary device  for  every  building. 
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Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  Architectural  League  of 
the  Pacific  Coast 

By  ALFRED  F.  ROSICX  HEQ[,  Architect. 

THE  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Los  Angeles  Architectural  Club,  was  formally 
opened  on  Friday  evening,  February  23d,  to  private  view  by  invitation 
only.  The  attendance  during  the  first  week  was  about  17,000,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  totaled  nearly  2.T.O0O,  wliich  is  quite  remarkable,  in  view  of  the 
stormy  weather  which  prevailed  the  greater  part  of  the  week. 

The  object  of  these  exhibitions  is  educational,  and  we  believe  much  has  been 
accomplished  along  this  line  both  by  the  past  and  present  exhibitions.  We  have 
taken  some  care  to  note  the  comments  made  by  visitors  and  observe  the  things 
which  have  excited  the  most  interest  among  those  who  have  no  technical  knowl- 
edge of  architecture.  The  chief  surprise  was  the  readiness  with  which  the  really 
good  architectural  designs  and  schemes  were  picked  out  by  the  average  layman 
who  visited  the  exhibition.  This  should  be  encouraging  to  the  architect  who  is 
interested  in  his  work  and  is  constantly  striving  to  do  something  better.  There 
is  nothing  more  discouraging,  with  the  exception  of  a  dearth  of  clients,  than 
prospective  clients  with  an  utter  lack  of  appreciation  of  good  architecture,  or 
with  a  disposition  to  place  the  commercial  phase  of  the  building  proposition 
above  everything  when  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  doing  so. 
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of  Mr.  J.  \.  Burns.  Oak  Knoll.      Vinu  of  Ifcst  Gar,h-n  Front  ami  Pc 
,1/jiroii   Hunt  and  Elmer  Grey.  .Architects,  Los  .4ngeles.  California 


The  recent  exhibition  was  notable  in  several  respects.  One  of  these  \vas  the 
evident  care  and  pains  taken  by  most  of  the  exhibitors  to  prepare  material  tor  the 
exhibition  A  larger  proportion  of  the  drawings  and  pictures  than  usual  were  neatly 
framed  or  mounted.  There  was  little  evidence  of  things  dragged  hastily  trom  their 
hiding  places  and  submitted  as  an  eleventh  hour  offering.  The  tears  expressed  by 
some",  after  the  t^rst  exhibition,  that  there  would  be  a  dearth  ot  material  at  future 
exhibitions  have  not  been  realized.  The  last  one  contained  an  abundance  ot  new 
material.  There  is  no  reason  whv  every  architect  should  not  have  something  good  to 
show  every  year.  There  is  ample'  time  in  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  drawings  for  exhibition  if  the  architect  will  only  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
another  exhibition  coming,  and  that  it  behooves  him  to  get  something  in  readiness 
when  he  has  the  time  and  inclination  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  last  minute.  It  this 
were  done  it  would  also  lift  a  load  of  care  and  anxiety  from  the  shoulders  ot  the  men 
who  each  year  sacrifice  their  time  without  remuneration  to  the  management  ot  the 
exhibitions. 

\nother  notable  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  work  shown  by  the  younger 
archtects  Their  perspectives,  tinished  drawings  and  sketches  formed  a  large  part  ot 
the  exhibit,  and  these  were  conspicuous  for  the  skill  and  talent  displayed.  There  was 
apparent  an  unconscious,  if  not  an  open,  rivalry  m  the  production  ot  good  designs 
and  schemes  The  constant  striving  to  do  something  good,  or  to  use  a  common  slang 
expression,  "something  classy  and  snappy."  and  to  do  something  better  is  apparent. 
\11  of  which  argues  well  for  the  architectural  profession  ot  Southern  Calitornia.  tor 
it  means  a  high  standard  of  architectural  work.  We  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  tor 
anvone  to  go  outside  of  Los  .\ngeles  at  the  present  time  to  obtain  an  architect  to 
handle  any.  building  problem,  and  there  will  he  less  incentive  or  excuse  to  seek  talent 
abroad  in'future  vears  if  the  present  trend  of  effort  is  maintained.  We  hear  a  good 
deal  about  cheap  building  and  architectural  monstrosities  in  this  section  ot  the 
countrv.  some  of  which  is' justified,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  there  is 
keener"  rivalry  among  the  architects  to  excel  in  good  work  than  in  Los  Angeles. 
Speculative  buildings  is  a  misfortune  to  any  community,  but  it  is  a  seemingly  unavoid- 
able evil  in  every  new  country.  .  . 

Southern  California  is  still  in  a  state  of  development,  but  permanency  in  building 
will  come  with  established  and  stable  conditions  in  other  lines  ot  busness;  and 
permanencv  in  building  means  better  architecture  and  better  construction,  ihese 
conditions  "arc  nearer  at  hand,  we  believe,  than  many  persons  are  willing  to  admit. 
The  architects  who  are  now  seeking  to  educate  the  public  mind  to  appreciation  of 
the  best  in  architecture  doubtless  have  a  rich  harvest  ahead. 
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Residence  of  Mr.  D.  B.   Gamble 
&  Greene,  Architects,  Pasadena.  CaUfo 


ise  for  Mr.  George  W.  King.  Marion,  Ohio 
and  Gilbert  Mcllvaine,  .Architects,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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Ilo:isc  for  Mr.    U'.    IV.  Morgai, 
Walker  &■  I'awtcr,  .4rchitects 


Grout  Residence,  Los  Angeles,  Californ 
A.  C.  Martin,  Architect,  Los  Angeles 
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Public  Auditorium 
Francis  Pierrepont  Davis,  Architect 


Public  AuJiloriuiii 
Francis  Pierrepont  Davis,  Architect 
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Elmer  Grey.  Architeel.  Los  Angeles 
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EU-ralion.  a  Fcsti-.al  Hall  and  Open  Air  Theatr 
Edward  L.  Frick 


Winner  of  Architectural  League  $1,000  Scholarship 

By  F.  M.  KRAMER. 

THE  one  thousand  dollar  scholarship  given  by  the  Architectural  League 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  winning  design  in  a  competition  for  the 
architectural  students  of  the  Pacific  coast,  was  won  by  Edward  L. 
Frick,  a  member  of  the  atelier  of  the  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club  and 
studying  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frick  was  awarded  the  prize  by  a  jury  consisting  of  Henry  Bacon, 
H.  Symmes  Richardson  and  Thomas  Hastings  of  New  York;  Robert  D. 
Farquhar  and  A.  F.  Rosenheim  of  Los  Angeles ;  and  L.  C.  Mullgardt,  Geo. 
W.  Kelhani,  W.  B.  Faville,  John  Galen  Howard,  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  L.  P. 
Rixford,  G.  Albert  Lansburgh,  Clarence  E.  Howard,  Wm.  C.  Hays,  Clar- 
ence R.  Ward,  Willis  Polk,  John  W.  Bakewell,  Jr.,  and  Ernest  Coxhead 
of  the  San  Francisco  chapter.  The  competition  was  keen  and  exciting  and 
it  was  only  after  much  discussion  that  Mr.  Frick  was  given  first  mention, 
with  S.  L.  Jory,  C.  L  Harrison.  F.  P.  Davies  and  Harry  Michelsen  placed 
in  the  order  named. 

Mr.  Frick,  although  }'oung  in  3-ears,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  profi- 
cient and  competent  members  of  the  Architectural  Club's  atelier  and  is, 
therefore,  we  feel,  equal  to  the  task  that  this  scholarship  calls  for.  He  has 
worked  hard  and  as  a  member  of  the  ateliers  of  Messrs.  Lansburgh,  Kel- 
ham,  and  Brown,  and  the  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club,  displayed 
exceptional  ability.  The  honor  and  distinction  of  being  the  first  student  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  take  the  "Class  A"  problems  of  the  Beaux  Art  Society 
of  Architects  of  America  belongs  to  him.  At  present  he  is  massier  of  the 
Architectural  Club's  atelier  and  under  his  guidance  it  has  progressed  very 
rapidly. 

The  drawings  submitted  by  him  are  of  wonderful  workmanship  and 
skill  and  are  highly  praised  by  all  members  of  the  architectural  profession. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  sixteen  competitors  for  this  prize  as  it  may 
readily  be  seen  from  the  program  that  the  problem  was  a  difificult  one  and 
as  the  time  allowed  was  but  five  weeks  it  required  a  great  deal  of  hard, 
consistent  work  to  enable  them  to  finish. 

The  gist  of  the  program  follows 

Subject:  "A  Festival  Hall  and  Open  Air  Theatre." — .\t  a  World's 
Fair  to  be  held  in  a  locality  noted   for  its  iiiijil.  equable  climate  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  "feature"  out-door  assemblies  such  as  coiiveutions,  concerts,  etc. 
The  usual  "Festival  Hall,"  a  part  of  this  program,  becomes,  therefore,  of 
less  importance  and  serves  mainly  during  bad  weather  or  for  small  gather- 
ings, recitals  and  the  like.  The  structure  is  intended  not  only  for  Exposi- 
tion purposes  but  will  be  a  permanent  adjunct  to  the  city's  distinctive  out- 
door life,  and  should  have  an  architectural  character  expressive  of  this  two- 
fold use. 

Site. — No  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  designer  as  to  site,  other  than 
the  maximum  dimensions — 320  by  500  feet — and  the  assumption  that  the 
land  is  approximately  flat.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  terminating  one  end  of 
an  important  axis  of  the  Exposition  Grounds. 

Building. — The  composition  is  to  embody  : 

(A)  An  Open  Air  Theatre  (seating  eight  thousand  or  upwards). 

(B)  A  Festival  Hall  (seating  not  over  two  thousand). 

Both  must  be  provided  with  ample  circulation,  ticket  offices,  lobbies 
and  entrances.  There  shall  be  stages  and  assembly  spaces,  dressing  rooms, 
etc.,  adequate  for  great  choruses,  orchestras,  etc.,  but  no  fly  galleries  or 
other  |)ro\'isinn  for  elaborate  scenic  effects  are  necessary. 

Drawngs  required  are  as  follows; 

T'or  the  preliminary  sketch:  jilan,  elevation  and  section  at  1/32-inch 
scale. 

For  the  Rendering:  ])lan,  ele\ation  of  principal  facade,  and  section  per- 
pendicular to  the  facade;  all  at  1/16-inch  scale. 

The  final  drawings  shall  be  made  on  "Whatman  Papers,"  25  inches  by 
r-8  inches  ;  the  elevation  to  have  conventional  cast  shadows. 

* 

Brickmakers  were  First  Strikers 

According  to  scriptural  qnotatimis  brickmakers  were  the  first  strikers, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  Bible: 

"And  the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigor. 
And  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar,  and  in  brick 
and  in  all  manner  of  service.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  in  and  told 
Pharoah,  'Let  the  people  go  that  they  may  hold  a  feast.'  And  the  King  of 
Egypt  said  unto  them,  AVherefore  do  ye  let  the  people  from  their  work? 
'ye  make  them  rest  from  their  burdens.'  And  Pharoah  commanded  the 
same  day  the  taskmasters,  saying,  'Ye  shall  not  more  give  the  people  straw 
to  make  bricks  as  heretofore.  And  the  tale  of  the  bricks  which  they  did 
make  heretofore,  ye  shall  lay  upon  them;  ve  shall  not  diminish  aught 
thereof;  for  they  be  idle;  therefore,  they  cry,  saying,  'Let  us  go.'  Let  there 
more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  and  let  them  not  regard  vain  'words.' 
Pharoah  said  to  the  children  of  Israel,  'Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle;  go  therefore 
now  and  work ;  for  there  shall  be  no  straw  given  you,  yet  ye  deliver  the 
tale  of  bricks." 

What  followed  is  a  matter  of  history.  They  walked  out  and  stayed 
out  for  forty  years,  and  then  their  descendants  got  other  and  better  jobs. 


Ancient  Reinforced  Concrete 

A  recent  exaniinaticm  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  numerous  ancient  tombs 
along  the  Appian  \\'ay,  between  Rome  and  Brindisi,  Italy,  revealed  the 
construction  of  a  roof  slab  made  of  hydraulic  cement,  reinforced  with 
bronze  rods  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  thus  forming  a  lattice  rein- 
forcement. 
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An  Artistic  and  Scientific  Profession 

ARCIIJTECTL'RE  is  not  only  an  art.  and  the  long  and  thorough  train- 
ing necessary  for  the  attainment  of  even  a  modest  proficiency  in  its 
practice  classes  it  not  onh'  as  an  artistic  profession  but  as  a  scientific 
profession  requiring  a  breadth  of  knowledge  probably  greater  than  is  re- 
quired in  any  other  profession.  The  future  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation  is.  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  architect's  hands.  Social  progress  is  his 
care,  and  in  the  public  interest,  even  if  not  in  his  own.  and  the  architect 
in  whose  hands  the  remedy  lies  should  be  surrounded  by  an  artistic  atmos- 
phere which  will  eventually  lead  to  the  progress  of  art  or  the  evolution  of 
a  National  style  of  architecture. — Todd. 
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An  Interesting  Analogy  of  the  Human  and  the 
Modern  Civic  Center 

By   \V.   J.   CUTHBERTSON,   formerly  City  Architect  of  San  Francisco. 

THE  term  "Civic  Center,"  which  has  lately  come  quite  in  vogue, 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  definitized  and  it  is  questionaljle 
whether  it  can  ever  be  so  defined  as  to  co\-er  all  its  meanings  as 
qualified  by  its  applications. 

When  applied  to  a  village  or  small  town  we  readily  comprehend  its  mean- 
ing. It  is  the  village  green,  plaza,  or  market-place — the  cross  roads ;  the 
"center  of  circulation"  ;  which  latter  appears  to  be  its  most  general  definition. 

But  when  we  come  to  a  great  modern  citv,  the  meaning,  or  at  least  its 
application,  is  not  so  clear. 

In  social  economy  the  artificial  aggregatioti  of  human  beings  called  a 
"City"  is  recognized  as  an  organism — the  analogue  of  natural  organisms,  such 
as  those  of  all  animals. 

The  habitat  of  this  organism  is  also  called  the  "City"  and  answers  to  the 
body  of  the  animal,  in  which  dwells  its  ego,  mind,  or  whatever  we  may  be 
pleased  to  call  it. 

As  we  find  the  bodies  of  animals  especially  adapted  for  their  occupants 
and  made  fit  for  their  uses,  so  must  we  do  our  best  to  make  the  Concrete  City 
(the  town)  adapted  to  the  uses  and  wants  of  the  Abstract  City  (the  munici- 
pality) and  we  cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than  to  take  our  lessons  from 
Nature's  methods  and  arrangements,  shown  in  the  case  of  animal  organisms  and 
more  especially  in  the  highest  known  work  of  God  on  earth,  the  "human." 

In  the  lowest  animal  organisms  we  can  easily  locate  their  centers — for 
example,  of  an  octopus  or  starfish — in  the  same  way  as  we  can  the  civic  centers 
of  small  towns.  But  iinmediately  we  consider  animals  whose  organisms  are 
more  highly  developed  we  find  one  center  is  not  sufficient,  and  we  have  com- 
plexity in  the  tnidst  of  simplicity,  culminating  in  the  most  highly  developed  we 
know  of — the  human  body. 

Here  we  find  several  systems — the  circulatory  system  of  the  life- 
supporting  fluid — the  blood — whose  center  is  the  heart ;  the  digestive 
system,  which  receives  and  digests  the  food  from  which  the  blood  is  made, 
whose  center  of  activities  is  the  stomach :  the  purificatory  system  with 
the  lungs  as  its  center;  the  nervous  system,  by  means  of  which  communica- 
tion is  carried  on  between  the  several  parts  of  the  body  for  the  purposes  of 
work  and  pleasure,  including  its  tool — the  muscular  system  ;  the  brain,  the 
center  of  the  intellect ;  and  so  on. 

The  most  important  of  all  these  is  the  heart ;  for  without  it  the  body 
ceases  to  live  and  all  its  other  powers  are  of  no  avail.  Here  we  find  the 
center  of  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  feeds  and  nourishes  all  the  rest 
of  the  body,  in  the  geographical  center  of  that  body,  for  the  economy  of 
power  in  pumping  the  vitalizing  fluid  to  all  parts. 

In  the  analogue  of  the  "City"  this  heart  is  the  place  in  which  are  the 
activities  directing  the  means  by  which  the  general  public  welfare  or 
commonwealth  is  attained  and  in  the  absence  of  whrch  the  municipality 
becomes  an  unorganized  anarchism  and  is  practically  dead.  The  place 
where  these  activities  are  housed  is  the  building  containing  the  offices  of 
the  municipal  governinent,  commonly  called  the  town  hall  or  city  hall. 

For  economy  of  administration  this,  therefore,  is  placed  naturally  in 
the  center  of  population,  which  in  a  normal  city  corresponds  very  closely 
to  the  geographical  center;  like  the  heart  in  the  human  body. 
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Now  then,  we  have  found  the  place  for  our  City  hall ;  which,  being  the 
center  from  which  the  public  service  is  directed  and  flows,  is  really  the  Cl\  IC 
CENTER,  par  excellence. 

But  this  is  but  the  principal  one  of  many  other  centers,  for,  turning 
again  to  our  most  perfect  organism — the  human — we  find,  besides  the 
heart,  other  centers  and  systems. 

The  next  important  center  in  the  human  bcxly  after  the  heart  is  the 
stomach:  the  center  of  digestion  which  ])repares  the  food  for  the  making 
of  the  sustaining  fluid — the  blood. 

In  the  city  organism  this  digestive  .system  is  represented  by  the  whole- 
sale center,  where  provisions  and  goods  are  received  from  the  outside — 
answering  to  the  mouth — and  by  the  retail  center,  wdience  these  goods  are 
distributed  to  the  several  points  of  the  corporation  by  the  streets  and  high- 
ways represented  by  the  lymphatic  ducts  of  the  body. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mouth  is  away  from  the  central  parts  of 
the  body  and  so  we  find  the  wholesale  district  near  the  wharves  and  freight 
depots  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  while  the  retail  center  is  found  more 
central,  as  we  find  the  stomach  in  the  body  :  so  that  distribution  may  be 
facilitated. 

To  aerate  our  worn  out  venous  blood  we  have  in  our  body  the  lungs, 
located  in  a  somewhat  central  location.  This  indicates  to  us  that  breathing 
spaces  in  our  cities — the  principal  parks — must  be  not  exactly  in  the  center, 
but  yet  not  too  far  off  to  prevent  the  easy  access  of  the  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  the  town. 

Now,  turning  to  the  extremities,  we  find  the  hands  and  feet  answering 
to  the  manufacturing  and  locomotive  centers.  These  centers  are  thus 
indicated  as  being  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ;  where  we  really  find  them 
in  our  cities. 

The  brain — the  center  of  the  intellect — occupies  centrally  one  end  of 
the  body — the  brain  pan — away  from  the  general  activities.  This  naturally 
corresponds  to  the  intellectual  and  scientific  center  in  the  city,  wherein  are 
placed  the  Public  Library  and  the  Colleges.  These,  accordingly,  should 
be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  city  on  its  center  line,  furthest  away  from  the 
business  turmoil. 

In  the  body  all  the  senses,  except  feeling,  are  grouped  around  each 
other  and  again  away  from  the  business  part ;  teaching  us  that  the  prin- 
cipal amusement  center  in  the  city  corporation — containing  the  music  hall, 
the  museum,  the  botanical  garden  ( in  the  center  like  the  nose )  and  the 
chief  restaurants,  corresponding  to  the  centers  of  the  senses  of  hearing, 
seeing,  smelling  and  tasting,  should  be  so  placed  in  the  city.  The  minor 
amusement  places  are  scattered  throughout  the  city  like  the  sense  of 
feeling  throughout  the  body. 

But  this  interesting  analogy  can  be  continued  almost  indefinitely';  for 
example,  we  may  imagine  the  nerves  which  carry  impressions  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  to  be  the  telephones  and  other  means  of  communication  which 
connect  all  parts  of  a  city,  and  their  ganglions  the  district  centers.  Enough 
has  been  indicated,  however,  to  show  the  wonderful  analogy  between  the 
two  corporations — the  human  and  the  civic. 

So  let  us  turn  from  these  theories  to  their  practical  application. 

Many-  years  ago  was  read  a  paper  before  a  scientific  body  in  San 
Francisco,  in  which  the  theoretically  perfect  city  was  declared  to  be  on  the 
plan  of  a  combination  of  the  geometric  figures,  the  Star  and  the  Spiral, 
and  in  which,  from  a  grand  central  place  or  civic  center,  radiates  all  main 
arteries,  and  from  which  starts  the  spiral  road  which  gradually  increases 
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its  circuits  as  it  advances  to  the  suhiirhs;  close  near  the  center — the 
business  dictricts — and  expanding;-  more  and  nmre  in  the  residential  dis- 
tricts. 

This  seems  to  be  an  ideal  plan  for  a  city  situated  in  a  level  or  prairie 
country:  but  immediately  we  apply  it  to  an\-  cit\-  (if  another  kind  of  to])og-- 
raphy  it  does  not  work.  And  there  are  but  few  cities  with  this  ideal 
situation. 

For  instance,  in  a  city  with  a  broad  river  flowing-  through  it,  the  grand 
center  is  lost  and  the  embankment  of  that  river  becomes  the  line  of  the 
principal  buildings;  such  as  London,  with  all  its  modern  governmental 
buildings  on  the  ri\er  front. 

Again,  in  a  hilly  city,  as  it  consists  of  hills  and  \ales  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  general  cental.  The  lines  of  travel  having  to  follow  the  valleys  no 
lines  radiating-  from  one  center  can  be  made ;  so  the  grand  idea  of  circulating 
boulevards  and  radiating  lines  to  a  common  center  is  knocked  out ;  and  the 
composing  elements — the  spiral  anil  star — have  to  be  multiplied  t(j  one  for 
each  valley. 

Such  a  city  is  San  Francisco:  and  we  will  lake  thai  cit}-  as  an  example 
for  the  application  of  the  principles  enuncialed  in  this  article,  because,  for 
one  reason,  its  citizens  are  now  taking  peculiar  interest  in  civic  center  and 
city  hall  matters. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article,  the  principle  was  laid  down  that  the 
real  civic  center  was  the  place  of  the  cityhall ;  it  being  the  place  wherein 
are  the  offices  which  control  the  (rity's  corporate  existence  and  from  which 
all  the  corporate  activities  emanate:  in  fact  its  soul  and  heart:  and  therefore 
should  as  near  as  possible  be  placed  in  the  center  of  jioiMdation. 

Besides  that,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  it  forms  the  outward  manifestation 
of  the  citizenship  or  what  might  be  called  the  Genius  of  the  City  and 
should  therefore  be  the  most  important  and  prominent  building-  in  the 
city%  and  forms  its  civic  center  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  is  not  depen- 
dent upon  any  other  and  should  be  an  expression  by  itself,  better  without 
than  with  any  subsidiary  centers  around  it.  It  should  therefore,  outside  of 
its  centrality.  be  put  in  such  a  place  that  there  is  no  mistaking  its  location. 
Being,  as  said  before,  an  expression  of  the  whole  civic  solidarity,  it  should 
dominate  all  other  buildings. 

In  a  river  city  this  is  on  the  river  front :  in  a  flat  city  in  the  center, 
with  son-ie  identification  mark  in  the  shape  of  some  high  tower,  higher 
than  all  other  buildings  are  allowed  to  be ;  in  a  hilly  city  on  the  highest  spot 
consistent  with  its  getatability  and  convenience,  so  that  it  n-iay  be  seen 
from  afar  and  recognized  of  all.  Fortunately,  in  San  h'rancisco,  we  have 
such  a  spot. 

San  Francisco  is  a  city  quite  peculiarl}-  situated  :  l)eing  on  a  peninsula 
and  having  its  surface  cut  up  into  quite  a  numl)er  of  basins  or  valleys  with 
their  surrounding-  hills.    It  requires  a  plan,  therefore,  "sui  generis." 

It  has,  however,  one  almost  level  main  highway,  which  cuts  about 
centrally  throug'h  the  city  from  bay  to  ocean,  with  only  one  barrier,  in  the 
shape  of  the  high  range  of  hills  forn-iing  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula: 
which  will  finally  have  to  be  tunnelled  through. 

On  this  centrally  located  artery  (Market  street)  is  naturally  located 
the  hub  of  population,  which — when  the  city  is  filled  out  to  the  ocean 
beach  (as  is  rapidly  being  done) — we  find  to  be  about  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  Dolores  Boulevard  with  Market  street. 

This,  happily,  also  happens  to  be  the  highest  point  on  that  street, 
east    of    Twin    Peaks,  so  that  in  that  point  we  have  the  two  requirements — 
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of  centralitv  and  prominence — satisfied.  This  then  we,  may  consider  as 
the  natural  phice  for  the  Cityhall  and  principal  Civic  Center. 

Xow,  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  subsidiary  centers : 

The  locomotive  center  is  found  at  the  Bay  extremity  of  the  above 
mentioned  main  artery — Market  street,  as  being  in  about  the  center  of  the 
waterfront,  which  receives  all  of  the  locomotive  water  and  land  lines  and 
about  which  the  wholesale  district  naturally  centers. 

Forming  the  carriage  way  from  the  wholesale  to  the  retail  centers 
are  Market  and  Alission  streets;  acting  the  same  part  as  the  esophagus 
in  the  human  body. 

The  retail  shopping  district's  natural  center — w'hen  the  city  is  filled 
up — would  likely  be  about  the  junction  of  the  Hayes  and  Polk  street 
valleys.  It  is  now  centered  lower  down  Market  street.  This  is  an  artificial 
position  caused  by  the  allowance  of  high  buildings,  which  prevents  the 
growth  outwards  of  buildings  and  business. 

In  the  midst  of  this  retail  shopping  center  might  well  be  placed  the 
grand  place  of  concourse,  the  .\uditorium.  The  old  Cityhall  site  seems 
formed  for  it. 

The  park  center  l  the  lungs )  is  naturally  located  on  the  top  of  Twin 
Peaks.  From  this  extends  the  sylvan  glades  of  Sutro  Forest,  which  surely 
must  be  acquired  by  the  city,  connected  with  Golden  Gate  Park  about 
the  Affiliated  Colleges ;  from  Sutro  Forest  to  the  west  is  only  a  step  to  the 
Spring  Valley's  magnificent  territory  with  its  beautiful  lakes,  soon  to  be 
acquired  by  the  city.  This  makes  the  most  varied  and  unique  chain  of 
civic  parks  in  the  world,  a  breathing  place  of  magnificent  distances. 

As  to  the  main  educational  and  recreative  centers  it  appears  they 
should  be  somewhere  outside  of  the  business  districts. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Greek  .Academicians  some  retired  grove 
seems  the  appropriate  place  for  study — such  a  place  as  the  Trocadero  Gulch 
for  example :  while  for  the  general  recreative  center,  the  Ocean  beach  appeals 
to  all  lovers  of  invigorating  amusements. 

Besides  these  main  educational  and  recreative  centers  other  smaller 
ones  are  needed,  so  scattered  about  the  city  as  to  be  of  the  most  convenience 
to  the  several  districts. 

The  hands  of  the  city — the  manufacturing  centers —  are  naturally 
placed  on  level  ground  convenient  to  the  locomotive  district  and  away 
and  to  the  leeward  of  the  residential  district.  In  San  Francisco  such  an 
ideal  location  is  the  land  around  Mission  Creek,  which  we  find  so  used. 

This  finishes  our  cursory  survey  of  the  many  centers  required  by  a 
great  city  and  their  natural  positions  and  surroundings. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  site  selected  by  the 
Supervisors  of  San  Francisco  for  the  new  Cityhall  and  on  the  best  way 
of  treating  it. 

This  site  is  ,n  a  valley  and  therefore  the  cityhall  will  lose  the  identity 
and  prominence  due  to  it  unless  some  special  means  be  adopted  to  coun- 
teract this  hiddenness. 

The  method  already  referred  to  as  suitable  to  a  flat  city,  i.  e..  the 
carrying  up  of  some  high  feature  sufficient  to  dominate  all  other  buildings, 
is  not  available  in  this  case,  as  the  eminences  surrounding  the  site  prevents 
the  effect  of  such  endeavor. 

As  the  site  adopted  is  partially  open  to  Market  street,  which  is  the 
main  traveled  highwaj',  a  method  of  marking  the  place,  however,  is 
obtained  by  erecting  a  tall  tower  in  the  center  of  that  street  on  the  axis 
of  the   new   building  and   of   Eighth    street — the    street   opposite   its   main 
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front.  To  prevent  anv  congestion  at  this  important  center  a  widening  out 
of  Market  street  shon'ld  be'made  here  in  the  shape  of  a  circus  or  crescent, 
as  indicated  on  the  plan. 

When  one  speaks  of  a  center,  the  most  perfect  geometrical  figure 
—the  circle— immediately  suggests  itself  as  the  most  appropriate  periph- 
ery; therefore,  we  cannot  do  better  than  enclose  our  civic  center — our 
miinicipal  temple — wnth  the  grand  sweep  of  a  circle. 

Put  a  colonade  all  around  this  periphery  with  buildings  of  uniform 
height  and  architecture,  the  grandest  and  most  worthy  setting  possible 
to  the  material  representation  of  the  united  citizenship  of  a  great  city  will 
be  obtained. 

A  New  Field  for  Contractors 

NEW  uses  are  constantly  being  discovered  f.ir  staple  articles  of  trade. 
The  chief  uses  of  dynamite  have  always  been  in  connection  with  min- 
ing, quarrying  and  excavating.  All  general  contractors  use  it  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  in  their  construction  work. 

It  has  also  been  successfully  used  for  a  number  of  years  in  stump  and 
boulder  blasting.  Recently,  however,  a  large  agricultural  demand  for 
dvnamite  has  been  created  by  the  discovery  that  it  could  be  economically 
aiid  advantageously  used  in  ditching,  draining,  subsoil  plowing,  tree  plant- 
ing and  orchard  rejuvenation.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  in- 
terest in  the  explosive  for  these  purposes  has  spread  among  farmers  and 
fruit-growers,  manufacturers  of  dynamite  have  become  convinced  that  the 
farmers  and  orchardists  of  the  country  are  going  to  aiTord  them  as  large 
or  a  larger  outlet  for  their  wares  than  all  other  markets  combined. 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  very  heavy  consurnption  of 
dynamite  for  agricultural  purposes  is  the  fear  of  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower 
of  the  explosive  itself.  Alanufacturers  are  able  to  convince  them  of  the 
advantages  of  its  use ;  they  are  able  to  show  them  that  it  is  economical  and 
beneficial  in  many  ways. 

Contractors  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  agricultural 
blasting  is  a  desirable  field  foV  them  to  enter.  Several  contracting  firms 
have  already  established  branches  to  attend  to  agricultural  work  which  has 
been  ottered  them,  or  wdiich  they  have  convinced  themselves  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  general  solicitation.  Most  of  these  contractors  have  had  so 
much  work  oflfered  them  since  taking  up  this  proposition  that  they  have 
been  compelled  to  increase  their  working  forces  and  even  then  some  of 
them  are  several  months  behind  with  the  contracts  that  they  have  accepted. 


Aviation 

An  architect  "who  had  traveled."  gave  his  client  a  half-hour  disserta- 
tion on  English,  French  and  Italian  architecture,  and  finally  said,_  "Now, 
let  us  go  imo  the  cost  of  your  building.    Take  the  excavation " 

"I'thought."  interrupted  the  client,  "that  it  was  about  time  you  came 
down  to  earth." 

*  * 

Englishman  (patronizingly) — "Your  school  facilities  are  excellent,  I 
am  told." 

American  (suavely) — "^\'ell,  I  should  say.  See  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution over  there?    Think  of  a  building  like  that  just  to  educate  the  Smiths." 
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Suggested  Monumental  Viaduct  for  1915  Exposition 

By  v..    F.   LEGARE,    M.  Am.  Sue.  C.  E.* 

THE  oljject  of  the  scheme  suggested — a  monumental  viaduct,  over  a 
mile  in  length,  containing  the  longest  and  highest  concrete  spans 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  to  solve  the  main  topographical  problem 
of  the  Exposition  site ;  that  is,  to  aflford  a  means  of  swift,  sure  and  direct 
communication  between  Lincoln  Park  and  Harbor  View.  Without  some 
such  link,  instead  of  a  single,  great,  united  Expositon  surpassing  all 
previous  efforts  of  other  cities,  we  will  have  two  isolated  Fairs,  neither 
one  big  enough  or  impressive  enough  of  itself  to  rise  above  mediocrity. 
For  a  successful  Exposition,  the  chasm  between  Lincoln  Park  and  Harbor 
View  must  be  bridged.    To  construct  a  road  over  such  precipitous  ground 

*  Engineer.    Maintenance  and   Way   and   Constinction.   United   Railroads.  San   Franciscu. 
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is  well  iiiyh  iiuijussiblc  and  would  be  at  best  an  expensive  and  unsatis- 
factory makeshift.  The  problem  is  an  heroic  one,  necessitating  heroic 
treatment.  The  viaduct  herewith  suggested  would  solve  the  problem  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  Exposition  and  would  be  at  the  same  time  an  ever- 
lasting monument  to  the  enterprise  and  daring  of  the  city  that  constructed 
it. 

liriefly  described,  the  structure  would  be  as  follows : 

The  total  length  from  the  Presidio  to  Lincoln  Park  would  be  6,675 
feet — nearly  one  and  one-quarter  miles.  It  would  have  a  50-foot  roadway 
with  10-foot  sidewalks,  making  a  total  width  of  70  feet.  The  approaches 
would  have  a  grade  of  1"^  per  cent.  The  highest  point  of  the  viaduct 
would  be  150  feet  above  the  ground.  It  would  be  designed  to  carry  a 
double  track  electric  line,  to  accommodate  the  intramural  railwa}',  which 
would  probably  be  removed  when  the  Fair  was  over.  Beginning  at  the 
Presidio,  the  structure  would  consist  of  17  fifty-foot  spans  having  an 
average  height  of  60  feet ;  following  these  would  be  two  250-foot  spans 
with  an  average  heig'ht  of  90  feet;  next  wovdd  come  one  290- foot  span,  110 
feet  high;  this  would  be  followed  by  two  magnificent  arches,  each  500  feet 
long  by  150  feet  high,  forming  the  central  motif  for  the  entire  structure; 
having  reached  this  architectural  climax,  the  viaduct  would  gradually 
taper  down  in  the  following  order :  one  290-foot  span,  120  feet  high  ;  four 
55-foot  spans,  75  feet  high ;  twenty-three  50-foot  spans,  70  feet  high  ;  then 
a  single  arch,  second  only  to  the  monster  central  spans  in  magnitude  and 
beauty,  with  a  clear  span  of  400  feet  and  a  rise  of  110  feet;  finally  reaching 
Lincoln  Park  b_v  means  of  six  50-foot  spans  averaging  50  feet  above  the 
ground. 

From  end  to  end  the  entire  bridge — approaches,  arches,  abutments — 
would  be  concrete,  reinforced  with  steel.  It  would  contain  approximately 
52,500  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  would  cost  approximately  $1,500,000. 
It  would  be  a  bridge  without  a  peer  the  world  over,  as  permanent  as  the 
rocks  on  which  it  stood. 

The  first  question  to  arise  is :  Can  400-foot  and  500-foot  spans  be 
built  of  reinforced  concrete?  The  longest  span  so  far  constructed — 320 
feet — is  at  Auckland.  New  Zealand,  opened  to  traffic  in  April.  1910.     If  a 
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320-foot  span  can  be  erected,  a  500-foot  span  is  certainly  within  the  range 
of  possibility.  The  rapid  advances  made  in  the  last  decade  in  the  art  of 
reinforced  concrete  construction  renders  the  task  simply  one  of  applica- 
tion of  principles  and  methods  already  thoroughly  understood.  The  mar- 
velous results  accomplished  with  the  elaborate  plant  used  in  the  Canal 
Zone  for  the  mixing  and  placing  of  the  concrete  for  the  locks  furnishes 
an  excellent  example  of  how  cheaply  such  works  can  be  done  when  proper 
attention  is  given  to  details. 

The  most  formidable  objection  is  the  immense  waste  involved  in  the 
construction  and  tearing  down  of  a  perfect  forest  of  false  work.  To 
reduce  this  cost,  steel  arches,  so  designed  as  to  be  used  later  as  roof 
spans  for  the  Exposition  buildings  could  be  utilized  extensively. 

In  short,  the  construction  details  present  no  obstacle  that  cannot  easily  be 
surmounted  by  the  brains,  skill  and  daring  that  in  four  short  years  have  raised 
an  imperial  world  city  from  a  bed  of  ashes. 

Finally,  the  viaduct  would  be  far  more  than  a  temporary  structure, 
to  be  forgotten  once  the  Exposition  was  over.  It  would  be  to  San  Fran- 
cisco what  the  Lake  Drive  is  to  Chicago,  Fairmont  Park  to  Philadelphia, 
and  Riverside  Drive  to  New  York.  Combined  with  the  roadways  through 
Lincoln  Park,  Golden  Gate  Park  and  the  Presidio,  and  the  Parkways 
connecting  them  it  would  afford  a  pleasure  drive  unequalled  by  any  city 
in  the  world.  Every  great  American  city  is  spending  millions  on  her  park 
system.  San  Francisco  must  not  fall  behind ;  by  closing  the  last  link  in 
her  chain  of  parks  with  a  monumental  viaduct  she  would  simply  be  doing 
what  she  has  done  so  many  times  before — performed  a  deed  absolutely 
unique.  In  short,  the  question  is  not  so  nuich,  "Can  San  Francisco  build  it," 
as  "Can  she  afford  to  build  it?" 

* 

Brick  and  Tile 

A  PRELIMINARY  statement  of  the  general  results  of  the  thirteenth 
census  relative  to  the  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick  and  tile  has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  covers  building,  fancy  and  ornamental 
brick,  vitrified  brick,  drain  tile  and  any  other  brickyard  product.  The 
general  summary  shows  increases  in  all  the  items  at  the  census  of  1909, 
as  compared  with  that  of  1904.  except  in  number  of  establishments,  which 
decreased  from  4634  to  4125,  or  9  per  cent.  The  capital  invested  as  re- 
ported in  1909  was  $174,673,000,  a  gain  of  $54,716,000,  or  46  per  cent,  over 
$119,957,000  in  1904.  The  average  capital  per  establishment  was  approx- 
imatelv  $41,000  in  1909  and  $26,000  in  1904.  The  value  of  products  was 
$92,776,000  in  1909  and  $71,152,000  in  1904,  an  increase  of  $21,624,000,  or 
30  per  cent.  The  average  per  establishment  was  approximately  $22,000  in 
1909  and  $15,000  in  1904.  The  cost  of  materials  used  was  $23,736,000  in 
1909,  as  against  $16,317,000  in  1904,  an  increase  of  $7,419,000,  or  45  per  cent. 
The  value  added  by  manufacturing  was  $69,040,000  in  1909  and  $54,835,000 
in  1904,  an  increase  of  $14,205,000,  or  26  per  cent.  This  item  formed  74 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  in  1909  and  77  per  cent  in  1904.  The 
miscellaneous  expenses  amounted  to  $9,431,000  in  1909  and  $6,969,000  in 
1904,  an  increase  of  $2,462,000,  or  35  per  cent.  The  salaries  and  wages 
amounted  to  $42,578,000  in  1909  and  $32,176,000  in  1904,  an  increase  of 
S10,402,000,  or  32  per  cent.  The  number  of  salaried  officials  and  clerks 
was  4951  in  1909  and  3690  in  1904,  an  increase  of  34  per  cent;  their  salaries 
increased  from  $3,530,000  in  1904  to  $5,439,000  in  1909,  or  54  per  cent.  The 
average  number  of  wage  earners  employed  during  the  year  was  76,528  in 
1909  and  66,021  in  1904,  an  increase  of  16  |)er  cent  ;  their  wages  increased 
from  $28,646,000  in  1904  to  $37,139,000  in  V>0').  or  30  per  cent.' 
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Front   ElcvatioK.    United   Slates  Sub-Treasury.   San    Francisco 
Edii'arii   G.   Garden.   .Architect 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Garden's  Design  for  the  San  Francisco 
Sub-Treasury 

COXSIDERAllLE  local  interest  is  attached  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward 
(i.  ( larden.  who  recently  became  identified  with  the  architectural  life 
of  San  I-Vancisco.  Mr.  Garden  came  to  California  from  St.  Louis, 
where  he  was  a  |)rominent  member  of  the  American  Institute  Chapter  of 
that  city.  At  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  San  Francisco  Chapter  he  was 
unanimously  admitted  to  membership. 

Mr.  Garden's  competitive  design  for  the  San   I'rancisco  Sub-Treasury 
is   shown  by  two   floor  plans,   section   an<l  elevatiim,   and  to  those   wlm   were 


Transverse  Section,   United  States  Sub-Treasury.  San  Fi 
Edward  G.  Garden,  .Architect 
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From  Elevation,  Hotel  for  Mr.  Murray  F.    VanJall.  San  Franeisco 
Edward  G.  Garden,  Architect 


in  the  competition  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  he  laid  too  much  stress 
upon  the  second  story  by  recognizing  it  in  the  elevation — at  least  the 
result  of  the  competition  would  seem  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  case. 

Since  his  arrival  on  the  coast  Mr.  (iarden  has  not  only  joined  the  San 
Francisco  chapter,  but  he  has  identified  himself  with  the  San  Francisco  Archi- 
tectural Club  and  intends  to  be  active  in  both  organizations.  His  ofiice  in  the 
Phelan  building  has  now  under  construction  a  six-story  hotel  building  on 
California  and  Webster  streets,  the  elevation  of  which  is  published  in  this 
issue;  a  three-story  apartment  and  store  building  on  Ninth  street,  near 
Folsom,  and  in  preparation,  plans  for  a  residence  and  also  for  two  other 
apartment  buildings,  one  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in  Berkeley. 
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Good  Gravel  Far  Better  Than  Limestone  for 
Concrete  Work 

THE  moral  support  of  the  entire  sand  and  gravel  interest  of  the  country 
is  due  the  producers  of  the  Cincinnati  district  in  the  situation  that 
confronts  them  there.  The  city  authorities  are  opposed  to  gravel  in 
municipal  work,  and  the  gravel  men  are  seeking  information  that  will 
enable  them  to  show  the  officials  the  error  of  their  ways.  Appeal  was  made 
recently  to  President  Renwick,  of  the  National  Association  of  Sand  and 
Gravel  Producers,  for  information  of  this  kind,  and  he  replied  in  effect  as 
follows  : 

"T  am  enclosing  you  an  extract  from  the  Chicago  Council  proceedings 
during  the  year  1908.  at  which  time  we  were  having  the  same  sort  of 
trouble  that  you  are  evidently  experiencing.  This  1908  controversy,  how- 
ever, was  principally  in  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  torpedo  sand 
and  limestone  screenings.  Our  fight  on  gravel  really  dated  back  to  about 
1904.  Any  engineer  who  discriminates  in  favor  of  crushed  limestone  over 
good  gravel  for  use  in  concrete  does  it  either  through  ignorance  or  dishon- 
esty. The  United  States  government  has  on  its  staff  some  of  the  best  and 
highest  priced  engineers  in  the  world,  and  they,  without  exception,  give 
gravel  a  preference  in  their  concrete  construction. 

"This  was  evidenced  in  our  own  district  by  the  fact  of  their  specifying 
gravel  and  torpedo  sand  for  construction  of  the  new  Xaval  Training  School, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Chicago,  and  at  a  point  where  limestone  could  be 
bought  cheaper  than  the  gravel.  Engineers  of  the  city  of  Chicago  were 
until  a  few  years  ago  so  partial  to  the  use  of  limestone  that  gravel  was  not 
permitted  in  specifications  for  macadam  concrete,  sidewalk  work,  or  curb 
and  gutter,  but  this  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gravel  people 
had  not  organized  their  business  nor  arranged  their  plants  for  producing 
gravel  in  suitable  sizes  and  quantities,  while  the  stone  people  were  working 
under  one  of  the  best  combination  organizations  in  the  country. 

"Todav  gravel  is  not  only  permitted  in  all  Chicago  specifications,  but 
frequently  specified  to  the  exclusion  of  limestone,  as  in  the  case  of  combina- 
tion of  curb  and  gutter.  The  same  applies  in  private  work,  as  is  evidenced 
in  the  erection  of  many  of  our  largest  commercial  buildings.  The  Mont- 
gomery-Ward building,  in  Chicago,  which  is  the  largest  reinforced  concrete 
building  in  the  city,  specified  gravel  in  preference  to  crushed  stone,  although 
stone  could  have  been  delivered  by  boat  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the 
gravel,  which  necessitated  a  railroad  delivery.  The  Corn  Products  Com- 
pany plant  at  Argo,  111.,  which  is  probably  the  largest  concrete  plant  in  the 
state,  was  also  built  of  gravel  concrete,  although  erected  in  the  stone  quarry 
center  of  Chicago.  The  new  plants  of  the  American  P.ridge  Company,  the 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Screw  and 
Bolt  Company  at  Gary,  Ind..  are  all  constructed  of  gravel  concrete  in  prefer- 
ence to  crushed  stone,  although  stone  could  be  delivered  at  as  low.  or  a 
lower  price  than  the  gravel.  We  meet  very  few  up-to-date  engineers  today 
who  do  not  admit  that  they  would  prefer  a  concrete  built  of  gravel  than  of 
limestone.  The  reason  is  obvious,  as  concrete  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  part,  and  we  know  that  a  gravel  stone  is  stronger  than  limestone. 
Xo  further  evidence  of  this  is  necessary  than  the  fact  that  a  yard  of  gravel 
weighs  five  hundred  pounds  more  than  a  yard  of  crushed  stone. 

"Years  ago  we  were  continually  confronted  with  the  argument  that 
cement  would  not  adhere  properly  to  the  round  or  smooth  surface  of  a 
gravel  stone,  nor  so  well  as  it  would  to  the  cubed  edge  of  broken  limestone. 
The  fallacy  of  this  argument   was  soon   shown  by  the  blasting  of  gravel 
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concrete  in  which  some  of  the  stones  were  broken  in  two  wavs  without 
releasinsr  the  cement  from  the  outside  edges.  Certainly  the  thin  edge  ot 
a  cube  s'tone  is  much  weaker  than  the  heart  of  the  stone,  which  is  naturally 
much  thicker,  and  would  therefore  break  easier  at  this  point  than  at  any 
other.  In  addition  to  this  the  sharp  edges  of  the  cube  stone  not  only  bridge 
on  themselves,  but  will  do  so  on  the  form  work,  and  thus  create  an  unusual 
amount  of  voids  which  are  apt  to  be  left  unfilled  by  the  finer  particles  of 
the  concrete,  also  leaving  a  rough  surface  when  the  forms  are  removed. 
Our  progressive  engineers  appreciate  all  these  points,  as  well  as  the  result 
of  numerous  comparative  tests  which  are  continuously  being  made,  so  that 
in  this  localitv  at  least  we  have  nothing  to  compete  with  in  specifications 
except  price.  '  I  believe  that  if  your  council  is  on  the  square,  and  your  city 
engineer  possessed  of  the  average  intelligence,  you  will  have  no  trouble  m 
getting  gravel  placed  on  at  least  an  equal  basis  with  crushed  stone  for  any 
kind  of  "concrete  or  macadam  work.  That  has  been  our  experience  in 
Chicago,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  gravel  people  have  done  it  strictly  on  the 
merits  of  their  goods  and  in  the  face  of  a  strong  organization  on  the  part  of 
the  stone  people." 


Ancient  Architecture 

FEW  of  the  remnants  of  Phoenician  architecture  which  remain  today 
present  such  objects  of  interest  as  the  towers  or  tower  pillars  erected 
by  the  adventurous  merchants  of  Tyre  on  the  coasts  of  the  many  lands 
visited  bv  those  hardv  mariners. 

These  towers  were  frequentlv  circular  in  form,  as  were  most  ot  the 
Phoenician  architectural  works,  possibly,  it  has  been  suggested,  because  no 
shape  is  more  natural  or  more  agreeable  to  the  vision. 

That  the  Phoenician  towers  possessed  a  religious  significance^  is  shown 
bv  the  fact  that  it  was  usual  to  place  two  such  erections  in  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  of  a  temple.  Josephus  relates  that  Solomon,  during  the 
building  of  the  temple,  emploved  one  Hiram,  of  Tyre,  to  erect  betore  the 
porch  of  the  building  two  hollow  pillars,  to  which  the  king  gave  the  names 
of  Jachin  and  Booz  respectively,  and  which  the  Jewish  historian  says  were 
to  the  height  of  18  cubits.  _ 

Lucian.  in  his  treatise.  "Perites."  describes  a  temple  ot  Atargath  as 
having  in  front  two  similar  columns,  each  30  cubits  m  height,  to  the  top  of 
whicli"  the  priests  at  times  ascended  to  converse  with  the  gods,  says  the 
London  Globe.  . 

In  the  earlv  davs  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  customary  to  build 
churches  and  monasteries  upon  sites  which  were  once  covered  by  heathen 
temples  and  also  in  those  localities  which  had  been  connected  with  the 
worship  of  pagan  deities ;  and  it  is  said  that  St.  Simon  Stylites  and  the 
Christians  of  his  dav  endeavored  to  disconnect  the  pillar  from  its  heathen 
associations,  and  to'  attribute  to  it  a  Christian  origin.  Frequently  pagan 
temples  were  taken  over  bv  the  Christians  and  all  existing  mural  sculptures 
and  paintings  were  effaced  by  plaster  or  other  paintings  representing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  new  religion. 

The  famous  round,  conical  capped  towers  of  Ireland  afford  striking 
instances  of  where  a  Christian  origin  is  attributed  to  a  style  of  architecture 
undoubtedlv  eastern,  and  therefore  pagan.  For,  assuming  the  Irish  round 
towers  to  be  oriental  in  character,  it  follows  that  they  must  have  been 
erected  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  these  islands.     They 
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are  not  Roman,  since  Rome  had  no  settlements  in  Ireland,  it,  indeed,  the 
Roman  legions  ever  set  foot  upon  her  shores. 

If  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  primitive  western  Aryans  to  build  such 
towers  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  specimens  of  their  handiwork 
would  have  remained  to  us  today — scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
territories  they  then  occupied.  The  cylindrical  pillar  must  have  been 
regarded  as  a  religious  symbol  with  some  people  prior  to  its  appearance  in 
Ireland,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  any  early  barbarous  inhabitants 
of  the  island. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  archaeologist,  the  tower  at  Clonmacnois 
is  the  most  beautiful  Irish  round  tower  in  existence.  At  its  base  is  a  little 
church,  or  oratory.  It  is  built  entirely  of  cut  stones,  and  the  roof  is 
made  of  lozenge  shaped  stones,  fitted  so  closely  and  finished  so  well  that 
time  and  weather  have  left  it  almost  as  perfect  as  when  completed  by  its 
builder. 

The  round  tower  of  Kildare  is  another  fine  example  of  Cyclopian  archi- 
tecture and  is  one  of  the  tallest  in  Ireland,  being  130  feet  high.  A  round 
tower  of  great  antiquity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  Peel  castle  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  is  supposed  to  date  back  to  pre-Christian  times. 

It  is  now  general!}'  conceded  that  the  Phoenicians  penetrated  as  far 
west  as  these  islands,  and  it  has  also  been  stated  that  .they  colonized  along 
the  western  coasts  of  Europe  as  far  as  Norway. 


"The  Nigger  in  the  Wood  Pile" 

THE   "prepared   specification"   may   be   a   labor-sa\-er,   but   the   cautious 
architect   should   avoid  the  trap  so   skillfully   set  to  ensnare  him.     The 

manufacturer  is  not  an  altruist,  and  appeals  to  an  architect's  indolence 
instead  of  to  his  judgment,  in  putting  into  his  hands  a  technically  worded 
and  apparently  unbiased  specification,  which,  while  it  seems  to  stand  for 
quality,  really  stands  for  an  individual  specialty  and  shuts  out  competition. 

In  making  up  his  "specifications,"  the  architect  who  is  often  disinclined 
to  give  an  audience  to  the  conscientious  manufacturer  who  wishes  to 
"explain  why"  his  goods  should  be  used,  will  include  in  his  specifications 
a  so-called  "Standard  Form"  sent  in  by  a  competitor  of  the  other  man 
which,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  so  inspired  and  biased  as  to  inevitably 
throw  the  order  into  the  latter's  hands.  This  applies  equally  to  roofing 
materials,  damp-proofing  compounds,  patent  flues,  heating  and  power  plant 
equipment,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  architect  is  led  into  serious  errors  by  using  these  set 
forms,  as  in  one  case  where  an  ice  machine  was  to  be  installed.  The  low 
ceiling  of  the  basement  precluded  the  use  of  any  but  horizontal  machines, 
but  the  architect  "dug  up"  a  manufacturer's  specification  which  "sounded 
right,"  and  used  it.  Consequently,  bids  were  called  for  on  a  vertical 
machine,  the  use  of  which  would  have  involved  an  entire  change  of  plans 
and  an  enormous  extra  cost  for  excavations,   foundations,   etc. 

The  architect  should  watch  out  for  these  "niggers  in  the  woodpile."  There 
is  a  whole  army  of  coons  hid  away  in  the  ordinary  architect's  \-ertical  files 
or  cabinets,  ready  to  spring  out  when  uncovered. 

* 

*  * 

"I  see  y(iu"rc  still  in  ninurning,  tlinugh  ynur  husband  has  been  dead 
three  years." 

"Yes;  in  the  fir>t  place  I  can  njver  forget  him.  and  then  my  fiance  likes 
me  better  in  black." — l-"liegende  J'.latter. 
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Influence  and  Ethics  of  Competitions* 

By  IJOXX    BARBER,  A.  A.  I.  A. 

IT  must  be  admitted  that  the  suljject  of  competitions  considered  in  any 
of  its  aspects  has  become  a  most  vexatious  problem,  and  one  which,  m 
all  probability,  will  never  be  solved  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
building  public  or  the  practicing  architect.  Competitions  in  one  form  or 
other  are  as  old  as  the  practice  of  architecture  itself,  and  history  teaches  us 
that  the  resulting  heart  burnings  and  disappointments,  the  strife  and  argu- 
ment, the  petty  jealousies,  the  very  important  doubt  as  to  whether  after  all 
the  best  man  and  the  best  plan  has  really  won,  obtained  just  as  much  in 
the  competition  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  as  it  has  perhaps  in  our  lesser 
competitions  for  a  postoffice  of  negligible  importance. 

It  would  be  improper  and  unfair,  indeed,  to  condemn  competitions  as  a 
whole  and  indiscriminately,  for  from  some  points  of  view  they  seem  to  be 
a  necessary  evil.  We  can.  I  think,  admit  that  competitions  in  themselves 
are  not  necessarily  evil.  It  is  the  continual  abuse  and  mismanagement  of 
competitions,  the" unbusinesslike,  undignified,  inadvised  desperate  sort  of 
struggles  that  ever  carries  in  their  train  disappointment,  prejudice,  criticism 
and  hard  feelings  of  many  and  varied  kinds.  All  this  is  responsible  for  a 
condition  that  has  becom'e  a  most  serious  consideration  in  contemplation 
of  the  inter-relation  of  architects  and  bearing  upon  the  actual  work  that 
we  as  a  profession  are  doing  and  standing  for.  The  architectural  profession 
has  for  years  been  kept  in  a  state  of  commotion  while  the  real  solution  of 
the  difficultv  seems  as  yet  unfound.  Like  all  the  other  great  and  intricate 
problems  before  us  today,  however,  this  one  must  be  dealt  with  directly 
and  calmly  and  in  a  manner  devoid  of  all  prejudice,  and  some  true  solution 
must  be  found  at  any  cost. 

It  seems  to  have  become  a  very  generally  accepted  and  recognized 
tradition  in  certain  cases,  notably  where  proposed  structures  of  a  public  or 
semi-public  nature  are  involved,  that  architectural  competitions  still  prove 
to  be  desirable  or  necessary  as  furnishing,  perhaps,  the  best  available  means 
for  selecting  an  architect.  Just  at  the  present  time  in  this  country,^  however, 
architectural  competitions  seem  to  be  declining  in  popularity.  Where  only 
a  comparatively  few  years  ago  competitions  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
provide  almost'continuous  employment  for  some  firms  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  acquire  the  major  part  of  their  work  in  that  manner,  today  we 
find  an  immense  quantity  of  important  work  being  given  out  by  direct 
selection  and  appointment,  and  competitions  comparatively  infrequent.  It 
would  be  difiicult  to  assign  any  real  reason  for  the  change  which  seems 
just  now  to  be  taking  place.  Can  it  be  that  the  owner  is  gradually  coming 
to  see  that  competitions  are  at  best  very  slow,  and  if  properly  conducted  a 
most  expensive  method  of  choosing  an  architect ;  is  it  possible  that  the 
owner  realizes  that  an  occasional  good  preliminary  scheme  is  after  all  the 
real  limit  of  the  competition  method,  and  that  being  the  case,  competitions 
are  in  the  main  of  no  advantage  to  him?  Does  the  owner  begin  to  appre- 
ciate the  extreme  difficulty  of  devising  a  scheme  of  competition  that  will 
afford  him  conclusive  assurance  and  evidence  of  the  winner's  ability  to 
secure  for  him  the  final  and  practical  execution  of  the  design  selected, 
without  committing  him  to  unnecessary,  if  not  inordinate,  expense? 

Notable  instances  exist  where  architects  who  have  proven  adepts  in 
the  preparation  of  competitive  designs,  men  of  extraordinarily  developed 
imagination  and  possessing  marvelous  dexterity  in  draughtsmanship,  have 
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been  awarded  the  prize  and  later  the  work,  as  a  result  of  competition,  and 
have  during  the  prosecution  of  the  work  shown  themselves  to  be  devoid  of 
practical  experience  and  even  lacking  in  the  ability  to  discriminate  in  the 
selectnn  of  competent  assistants  or  superintendents.  The  ultimate  results 
in  such  cases  have  probabl_v  had  the  very  natural  effect  of  somewhat 
impairing  confidence  in  the  competition  method  of  selecting  an  architect. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say.  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  also  exists  many  instances 
where  notably  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  through  the  method 
of  competition,  but  have  these  not  ordinarily  followed  as  a  result  of  choos- 
ing the  competitors  from  the  ranks  of  competent  and  thoroughly-  experienced 
practitioners  and  paying  the  competitors  so  selected  an  adequate  or  reason- 
able sum  for  their  sketches.  Exceptions  to  this  latter  rule  might  be  noted 
in  the  cases  of  government  and  municipal  work,  and  perhaps,  possibly,  in 
some  private  work  of  sufficient  size  and  importance  to  induce  the  experi- 
enced architect  to  enter  an  unpaid  contest ;  but  even  under  such  circum- 
stances the  competitors  have  usually  been  limited  in  number  and  carefully 
selected. 

It  must  of  necessity  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  owner  that 
any  architect  should  be  allowed  to  enter  a  competition  who  cannot  in 
advance  establish  his  ability  and  competence  to  properly  design  and  satis- 
factorily execute  the  work  involved.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  to  open  an 
unlimited  competition  may  disclose  some  unknown  but  brilliant  designer. 
This  reasoning  nii,ght  be  valid  if  the  sole  object  of  a  competition  were  to 
secure  a  brilliant  set  of  sketches.  But  unfortunately  sketches  in  themselves 
give  no  real  evidence  that  their  author  has  the  technical  knowledge  or 
matured  ability  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  his  sketches  through  proper  and 
adequate  control  of  the  work  itself  in  execution. 

The  general  influence  of  competitions  can  for  present  purposes  be 
broadly  divided  as  regards  the  influence  on  the  architect.  Theory  presup- 
poses competitions  to  be  instituted  with  the  sole  purpose  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  owner,  and  practice  proves  that  these  interests  are  best 
served  where  a  fair,  clean  cut  and  equitable  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  owner  and  the  architect  before  the  competition  takes  place. 

The  .American  Institute  of  Architects  after  years  of  untiring  study  and 
labor  has  finally  issued  a  circular  of  advice  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
architectural  competitions,  as  a  statement  of  the  principles  which  it  believes 
should  underlie  such  agreements.  Serious  difiiculty  with  the  system  pre- 
scribed, however,  has  been  found  in  some  cases  w'here  it  has  proven  inexpe- 
dient, not  to  say  impossible,  to  carry  on  important  competitions  along  the 
lines  of  what  is  conceded  and  believed  to  be  the  best  practice,  owing  to  the 
general  and  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  get  free  advice  in 
the  form  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  competition  sketches,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  surprising  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  rush 
into  competitions  where  no  pre-arranged  agreement  or  understanding  exists 
with  the  owner.  The  owner  often  regards  what  he  believes  to  be  the  in- 
formation contained  and  given  in  his  particular  competition,  in  the  light  of 
a  consensus  of  expert  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  problem  before  him, 
and  therefore  is  pleased  or  disappointed  as  the  case  may  be  with  what  he 
regards  to  be  the  possibilities  of  his  project.  On  account  of  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  information  so  given,  the  real  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  ])roblem  is  often  complicated  and  confusion  rather  than  lucidity  results. 
^Ve  have  all  seen  the  results  of  w'hat  have  been  termed  "unregulated 
scrambles"  and  how  many  times  this  inconsistent,  unbusinesslike,  undigni- 
fied and  certainly  inartistic  mode  of  procedure  has  carried  with  it  its  own 
disa])])ointments.  jjrejudices  and  sins. 
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Why  an  owner  even  when  he  has  taste  and  judgment  and  is  J^esides 
a  good  business  man  possessing  ordinarily  sound  common  sense,  continues 
to  persist  in  this  method  of  obtaining  a  design  for  a  building,  is  a  question 
which  architects  must  answer.  It  is  certainly  a  most  discouraging  situa- 
tion, looking  at  it  entirely  unselfishly  and  from  a  directly  professional 
standpoint. 

The  short-sighted,  unhu.sincss-likc  practice  of  the  seeking  out  of  a 
client  and  the  otTering  to  him  of  preliminary  services  on  approval  and  gratu- 
itously whether  in  competition  or  in  the  hope  of  finally  being  awarded  the 
work.has  to  a  great  degree  in  the  past  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  profession 
as  a  whole  and  resulted  in  the  cheapening  of  the  architects'  services  in  the 
mind  of  the  building  public.  The  average  owner  seems  to  attach  no  par- 
ticular value  to  architects'  sketches  either  as  meaning  or  standing  for  more 
than  he  himself  can  see  in  them,  or  as  representing  anything  like  the  cost 
and  labor  involved  in  their  production. 

xArchitects  are  not  paid  enough  for  the  work  they  actually  do  to  be  able 
to  alTord  to  waste  their  earnings  on  the  whims  and  fancies  of  an  owner  who 
is  willing  to  take  without  compensation  from  them,  in  one  form  or  another, 
professional  advice  which  may  be  the  result  of  years  of  technical  prepara- 
tion and  experience.  The  jiublic  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  who  bears 
the  title  of  architect  has  the  knowledge  and  ability  needed  for  the  proper 
invention,  illustration  and  supervision  of  all  building  operations  which  may 
be  intrusted  to  him  and  that  his  services  when  desired  or  sought,  are  en- 
titled to  commensurate  remuneration.  An  architect  should  have  a  better 
standing  in  the  community;  he  should  be  more  prominent  before  the  public 
and  its  public  enterprises,  in  the  courts  and  in  all  matters  of  good  and  help- 
ful citizenship.  To  just  how  much  of  the  lack  of  all  this  can  we  trace  the 
influence  and  practice  of  unlimited  and  irregular  competitions  obtaining 
throughout  the  past  is  a  question  well  worth  considering. 

The  influence  of  competitions  on  the  architect,  aside  from  the  un- 
doubted educational  advantage  which  they  have  furnished  at  unjustifiable 
and  exorbitant  expense  to  the  profession,  has  been  to  create  unreasonable 
jealousy  and  unfair  prejudice,  misunderstandings,  disappointments  and  in 
many  cases  undeserved  criticism.  It  must  be  remembered  in  competitions 
that  the  resulting  joy,  if  there  is  anv,  is  of  necessity  confined  to  the  winner. 
While  the  burden  of  disappointment  is  left  to  be  shared  by  all  the  others 
who  have  competed  through  labor  and  expense.  It  has  been  proven  over 
and  over  again,  as  an  economic  argument  in  the  case  of  competitions  for 
smaller  buildings,  that  the  unsuccessful  competitors  have  often  expended 
collectively  in  the  cost  of  preparing  competitive  designs,  a  sum  equal  to,  if 
not  exceeding,  the  gross  fee  that  the  successful  architect  has  finally  received 
for  his  complete  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the 
work  involved.  This  is,  of  course,  a  serious  situation  for  the  profession 
and  one  which  thus  far  has  not  been  properly  met  or  handled.  It- cannot 
be  justified  either  as  a  good  public  policy,  or  a  sound  professional  policy. 
The  cjuery  is  how  long  can  the  ])rofession  be  expected  to  afford  to  continue 
the  practice. 

The  ethics  of  competitions  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
ethics  obtaining  in  general  practice  of  architecture.  The  written  circular 
of  advice  relative  to  the  principles  of  professional  practice,  the  canons  of 
ethics  and  the  conduct  of  competitions  as  prepared  and  circulated  by  the 
American  Institute  of  .'\rchitects,  form  a  very  complete  and  helpful  basis 
for  the  ax'oidance  of  the  usual  pitfalls  and  temptations  due  to  an  over 
anxietv  to  set  work  at  anv  cost. 
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The  application  of  decent  methods  in  practice  rests  entirely  with  the 
indi\-idual  practicing  architect  who,  armed  with  these  traditional  principles 
and  possessing  a  broad  and  comprehensive  vision,  not  to  speak  of  a  healthy 
and  sincere  desire  to  apply  in  addition  to  all  this  the  golden  rule  to  all  of  his 
dealings,  must  look  unselfishly  at  the  part  he  must  plaj'  as  a  unit  force  in 
the  great  work  of  the  present,  in  order  that  his  architectural  progeny  may 
occupy  that  undisputed  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  that  should  rightly 
be  given  to  those  who  (we  at  least  believe)  represent  the  greatest  of  all 
constructive  professions. 

The  American  architect  of  the  future  must  of  necessity  become  less 
of  a  creative  artist,  and  more  of  a  trained  manager  of  building  enterprise. 
The  ever-increasing  pressure  for  speedy  and  adequate  execution  will  pre- 
clude more  and  more  exhaustive  study  and  tentative  experimentation.  It 
will  become  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  surround  himself  by  specialists 
in  design,  in  construction,  in  superintendence,  in  technical  research  and  en- 
gineering: men  representing  every  department  of  architectural  practice, 
and  possessing  a  knowledge  in  their  individual  capacity,  perhaps,  far  bevond 
his  own.  The  architect  himself  must  remain,  however,  the  master  mind 
that  organizes  and  directs  those  who  strive  for  the  common  cause  of  the 
work  involved  and  for  the  office.  He  will  deserve  to  exercise  a  greater 
moral  influence  in  public  affairs  than  heretofore  for  the  scope  of  his  organ- 
ized eflforts  will  be  nation  wide,  and  his  authority  will  be  that  of  a  broadly 
trained  executive  of  varied  experience,  which  coupled  with  a  high  sense 
of  duty  should  make  him  a  generous  and  true  friend  of  public  spirit  and  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things. 

* 
*  * 

About  the  Filing  of  Liens 

JVMES  E.  O'KEEFE.  a  San  Diego  attorney,  furnishes  answers  to  two 
important  cjueries  bearing  on  the  new  California  lien  law.     The  ques- 
tions and  answers  follow : 
When  should  lien  be  filed  for  labor  on  building  or  for  m.iterials  furnished? 
The  original  contractor  has  60  days  after  the  completion  of  his  con- 
tract to  file  lien  for  money  due  him  under  his  contract.     Persons  other  than 
the  original   contractor  ha\e  30  days  after  he  has  ceased  to  labor  or  has 
ceased  to  furnish  materials  or  both,  or  at  his  option  within  30  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  original  contract,  if  any,  under  which  he  was  employed. 
In  case  the  owner,  however,  fails  to  file  a  notice  of  completion  within 
10  days  after  the  completion  of  any  contract  for  the  construction,  alteration 
or  repair  of  the  building,  claimants  in  such  a  case  would  have  90  days  after 
the  completion  of  the  building,  improvement,  alteration  or  repair  of  an\- 
structure  to  file  their  lien. 

\\'hcn   shniiid  a  lien  be  filed  where  work  has  stopped  on  a  building? 

Not  sooner  than  30  days,  nor  more  than  60  days  after  cessation  from 
labor  thereon.  Providing,  however,  notice  of  such  cessation  of  work  on 
said  building  has  been  filed  within  40  days  after  such  cessation  from  labor. 
If  no  nr)tice  of  cessation  of  labor  has  been  filed  ])y  the  owner,  it  seems  that 
a  lien  may  be  filed  at  an}'  time  after  the  expiration  of  30  days  from  the  date 
that  work  ceased  on  said  building,  and  within  90  days  thereafter. 

\\  here  paj'ment  for  labor  rendered  or  material  furnished  is  doubtful, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  safer  for  the  laborer  or  materialman  to  file 
his  lien  within  30  days  after  he  has  ceased  to  labor,  or  ceased  to  furnish 
materials,  and  not  to  wait  until  after  the  comiiletion  of  the  original  contract 
under  which  he  was  em]jloyed. 
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Can  You  Answer  These  Questions? 

(A  young  San  Francisco  dravislilsnian  writes  Tlie  Architect  and  Engineer  ati 
interesting  letter,  in  which  he  suggests  the  inauguration  of  a  "Baby  Department." 
same  to  be  devoted  to  queries  and  answers — the  former  to  be  propounded  by 
draughtsmen  and  the  less  experienced  members  of  the  profession;  the  latter  to  be 
solved  by  the  veterans  who  have  "been  through  the  mill,"  and  whose  general  knowl- 
edge of  things  architectural  must  necessarily  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  ambitious 
beginner.  While  The  Architect  and  Engineer  is  not  at  this  time  ready  to  establish 
a  permanent  "Junior  Department,"  still  it  is  pleased  to  publish  any  legitimate  query 
from  old  or  young,  and  in  giving  publicity  to  the  following  letter,  invites  answers  to 
the  several  timely  questions  contained  therein,  these  answers  to  be  published  with 
the  author's  name,  or  nom  de  plume,  as  he  wishes,  in  a  future  number. — Editor.) 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,   Feb.  2,   1912. 
Dear  Architect  and  Engineer  : 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  Imping  to  see  you  start  a  new  department 
in  your  very  up-to-date  magazine. 

Since  talking  this  over  with  other  youngsters  in  architect's  offices,  I 
have  concluded  to  write  you.  \\'e  want  a  "I3aby  Department,"  where  we 
draughtsmen  can  ask  a  lot  of  questions  and  have  some  of  the  knowing  ones 
answer  them.  Do  get  some  of  the  city  or  government  architects  and  other 
authorities,  who  are  posted  in  a  practical — in  an  all  around  way — to  give 
us  every  month  the  best  local  methods  of  doing  things  we  are  wanting  to 
know  from  the  architect's  standpoint.  It  will  save  us  guessing  occasionally, 
and  will  be  most  interesting  to  a  lot  of  us  youngsters  (and  maybe  some  of 
the  oldsters)  who  don't  know  it  all  3-et. 

Again,  dilTerent  concerns  (many  of  them  eastern  concerns)  are  con- 
stantly sending  out  literature  to  us  and  creating  false  impressions  in  favor 
of  their  lines,  when  other  products  (many  of  them  local  products)  may  do 
as  well  or  better. 

It  seems  to  me  an  unbiased  department,  with  a  careful  editor,  would 
be  helpful  all  around.  Should  we  not  favor  home  industry — other  things 
being  equal? 

Let  me  submit  a  few  sample  questions,  to  start  the  ball  rolling,  which 
I  would  like  answered.     Yours  for  a  progressive  publication, 

A  DRAUGHTSMAX, 

Questions  I  Would  Like  Answered 

1.  Of  what  is  plate-glass  composed,  and  the  proportions? 

2.  Concrete  cellar  floor  is  7  feet  underground  on  hillside:  brick  walls 
are  thoroughly  asphalted  outside,  yet  are  still  too  damp  for  servant.  Please 
advise. 

3.  What  formula  makes  the  best  whitewash  for  l)asement  concrete? 

4.  Is  red  lead  as  well  suited  for  painting  iron  and  steel  work  as  other 
materials? 

5.  A\'hat  is  the  tensile  strength  of  hardwall  plaster  mixed  according 
to  manufacturers'  specifications  for  applying  to  wall? 

Ci.  Give  a  good  and  inexpensive  method  for  repairing  concrete  walks 
without  renewing  entirely? 

7.  Leaks  continue  in  reinforced  concrete  building.  Hat  roof,  covered 
with  five-ply  felt.     Advise  me? 

8.  What  is  known  as  a  French  arch? 

9.  \Mtat  tests  apply  to  determine  if  concrete  is  damaged  by  freezing? 

10.  What  marble  is  most  suited  for  exterior  use  on  the  shady  side  of 
street  ? 

11.  Does  the  I'.  S.  reject  certain  brands  of  local  cement? 

12.  What  is  the  formula  for  cast-iron  cement  for  filling  sand  pitting 
and  leaks  in  castings  under  water  pressure? 

13.  \\hat  are  foots  in  linseed  oil?  • 

14.  Is  diagonal  bond  a  good  one  for  securing  facing  brick? 

1.^.  What  is  a  reasonable  charge  for  binding  last  year's  .Architect  and 
l{ngineer? 
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Acoustics  in  Architecture  An  Exact  Science 

By  ALEX.   V.  OAKKV,  Architect,  Second   I'ai.cr, 

RK1'"ERRIXG  to  the  article  under  this  title  in  the  January  number  of 
this  magazine,  perhaps  some  matters  involved  should  have  been  more 
explicitlv  stated.  Each  consideration  could  well  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  separate  article  without  exhausting  the  discussion,  which  recjuires 
copious  illustration  and  could  be  properly  presented  only  in  a  large  volume 
that  would  serve  as  a  text-book  for  reference.  However,  in  the  January 
contribution  the  sectional  sketch  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  extreme 
precautions  necessary  for  audiences  of  more  than  six  thousand ;  for  smaller 
auditoriums  we  are  not  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  more  conventional 
interior,  as  to  general  form,  though  the  parabolic  cup  form  for  the  ground 
plan  is  imperative  in  every  case,  except  as  was  stated  for  very  small  halls 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  some  three  or  four  hundred.  It  is  this  parabolic 
curvature  question  in  section  that  was  not  sufficiently  explained.  The 
reasons  for  its  employment  are  many :  the  compressions  and  expansions 
constituting  sonorous  tremors  are  spheroidal  in  form  and  the  whole  body 
of  air  affected  by  sonorous  tremors  is  spheriodal  in  form,  and  of  parabolic 
curvature.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  a  vibrating  body  of  air  imperfectly 
fills  a  cubical  space :  whether  it  does  or  not  at  the  ceiling  where  there  are 
no  ears  to  be  considered  is  of  little  or  no  consef|uence,  but  on  the  floor  we 
must  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  fact.  It  will  also  be  appreciated  that 
this  spheroidal  form  is  in  harmonic  proportion  and  that  its  length,  width  and 
depth  are  commensurate  with  the  resistance  of  the  air  body  in  each  direction, 
hence  the  necessity  of  harmonic  proportions  with  any  determined  unit  of 
measurement.  That  this  proportion  should  determine  the  nature  of  the 
curves  emplo^•ed  is  only  crystalizing  as  it  were  the  form  of  the  sonorously 
tremulous  body  of  air.     Therefore  any  harmonic   proportion,  as   1:2:3  or 
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2:3:5  suggests,  as  was  saitl  in  January,  a  consonant  chord :  because  the 
pitch  of  tones  is  determined  by' their  number  of  vibrations  in  any  given 
time,  and  tones  that  bear  such  simple  ratios  are  harmonic  up  to  seven ; 
bevond  seven  we  have  dissonance  or  noise.  A  string  that  in  vibration 
sounds  anv  note  of  the  scale  describes  a  parabolic  spindle.  The  lower  the 
tone  the  slower  the  vibration  and  the  larger  the  minor  axis  of  the  spindle. 
Exhaustive  experiment  has  proved  that  for  all  i)ractical  purposes  a  scale 
of  three  octaves  from  the  G  natural  below  the  stave  upward  provides  all 
the  tones  necessarv  under  varying  conditions,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  larger  the  capacity  of  an  auditorium  the  higher  the  octave  selected, 
because  the  higher  tones  are  more  intense  and  are  longer  sustained.  The 
strings  used  to  discover  our  curves  are  violin  strings,  because  with  the 
four  tuned  in  fifths  we  not  only  cover  the  whole  scale  but  realize  much 
greater  accuracy  than  with  piano  strings, — for  instance,  on  the  piano  A 
sharp  and  B  flat  are  the  same  note,  but  any  violinist  will  testify  that  they 
are  not.  It  requires  oriental  scales  to  give  all  possible  intervals.  However, 
in  order  to  get  at  our  curves  for  practical  use  it  has  been  necessary  to 
project  the  conic  sections  that  describe  them,  and  we  find  that  our  three 
octaves  are  represented  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  seven  cones  varying 
in  inclination  from  48  degree  to  68  degrees:  each  cone  providing  three 
whole  tones  with  their  sharps  and  flats.  The  accompanying  illustration 
indicates  the  method.  It  is  the  curve  described  by  the  lowest  of  the  three 
tones  selected  that  determines  the  floor  section — the  curve  described  by 
the  highest  tone  for  the  ceiling  section,  and  the  curve  described  by  the 
medium  tone  for  the  plan  form  of  the  wall  opposite  the  stage  or  rostrum, 
as  also  of  the  vertical  wall  section  throughout,  if  we  are  very  nicely  dis- 
criminatin.g.  To  anyone  who  has  studied  the  physiology-  of  the  ear,  and  has 
learned  the  facts  as  to  the  physics  of  air  bodies  no  apologies  are  necessary 
for  seeming  hair  splitting.  The  danger  is  always  that  nothing  we  can  do 
will  prove  sufficiently  delicate  to  make  us  sensible  to  the  finer  modulations 
of  tone,  and  sufficiently  alive  in  our  nervous  system  to  the  fainter  pulsa- 
tions of  wave  upon  wave  of  sonorous  tremors — often  caused  by  so  slight  a 
disturbance  that  it  would  be  perceived  only  by  the  action  of  a  small  spirit 
flame  in  close  proximity.  Reverting  to  the  curves  it  may  be  interesting 
to  state  that  in  order  to  discover  the  required  conic  sections  cards  were 
covered  with  velvety  carbon  from  a  wax  taper  and  moved  against  the 
vibrating  strings  which  dusted  off  the  carbon,  thus  describing  the  spindles : 
these  were  photographed,  enlarged,  and  by  simple  mathematical  formulae 
reduced  to  the  terms  of  the  conic  sections.  The  cones  were  then  accurately 
turned  by  a  lathe  that  discriminates  to  less  than  an  hundredth  of  an  inch,  and 
while  in  comparison  to  the  structure  of  the  human  ear  our  curves  are  not  ab.-;o- 
lutely  true,  they  are  sufficiently  so  for  practical  purposes,  and  a  collection  of 
seven  cones  accurately  sliced  as  we  might  say,  enables  a  draughtsman  to 
use  them  as  templets  which  he  can  enlarge  to  any  desired  scale  by  ordinates. 
A  collection  of  casts  of  mouth  cavities  of  different  qualities  of  voice  is 
also  a  very  useful  and  suggestive  aid  in  deciding  troublesome  and  con- 
flicting considerations.  These  will  be  found  to  corroborate  much  that  has 
been  asserted;  but  the  designer  will  find  few  studies  more  illuminating 
in  this  connection  than  that  of  the  structure  and  proportionate  qualities 
of  good  violins.  In  short,  the  possible  and  profitable  digressions  from 
the  main  question  are  infinite  and  no  equipment  in  paraphernalia  or  mem- 
orizing of  rules  and  formulae  can  entirely  compensate  for  lack  of  intuitive 
])erception  in  deciding  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  considerations. 
To  "the  man  who  hath  no  music  in  himself,  nor  is  not  moved  by  concord  of 
sweet  sounds,"  these  aruinnents  are  not  addressed. 
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World's  Fair  Architectural  Scheme  Taking  Shape 

Al-'TER  many  days  of  discussion  and  a  ihonniL:;!!  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems before  them,  Messrs.  Willis  Polk,  Clarence  R.  Ward,  W.  U. 
I'aville,  Henry  Bacon,  Thos.  Hastings.  W.  C.  Richardson  (repre- 
sentino;  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White),  Robert  Farqnhar  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  L.  C.  Mullgardt,  and  Geo.  W.  Kelhani  of  San  Francisco, 
members  of  the  Architectural  Commission  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition,  have  decided  on  a  final  plan  for  the  1915  World's  Fair. 

This  general  plan  calls  for  an  esplanade  on  the  waterfront ;  a  great 
avenue  and  garden  parallel  with  Chestnut  street ;  a  main  court  of  honor, 
running  north  and  south  and  facing  the  water,  with  a  dome  at  the  southern 
end  of  it,  and  a  series  of  interior  courts.  The  main  feature  of  the  plan  will 
be  an  interior  court,  and  its  treatment  will  be  of  the  most  unique  character. 
The  courts  will  represent  the  continents  of  the  earth.  It  is  planned  to 
have  the  court  of  honor,  which  forms  the  center  of  the  group,  commemora- 
tive of  America.  In  the  center  of  each  court,  it  is  planned  to  erect  a 
statue  or  monument  commemorative  of  the  particular  continent  repre- 
sented. 

Before  leaving  for  the  East,  the  eminent  architects.  Messrs.  Hastings, 
Bacon,  and  Richardson,  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the  site  selected 
bv  the  Exposition  officials.  Mr.  Henry  Bacon  declared  the  site  was  the 
most  beautiful  that  he  could  conceive  for  an  Exposition.  He  further  stated 
that  the  courts  had  been  so  arranged  that  the  sun  would  pour  into  them  all 
day  long,  and  the  winds  that  blow  from  the  Bay  would  be  eliminated.  He 
also  stated  that  the  plan  for  the  Exposition  was  so  far  advanced  that  no 
difficulty  is  anticipated  in  arranging  the  designs  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  commission,  and  the  buildings  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
scheme  of  architecture. 

"To  my  mind,"  said  Hastings,  "there  ne\er  has  been  an  aggregation  of 
people  more  interested  in  an  Exposition  than  I  have  met  in  San  Francisco, 
and  they  have  gone  about  planning  this  great  project  in  such  a  liberal  and 
fine  way  that  it  is  evident  every  one  is  seeking  the  best  results  and  is 
working  unselfishly  to  that  end. 

"The  object  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  is  more 
uplifting  than  other  expositions,  because  San  Francisco's  Exposition  is 
commemorative  of  the  living  work  of  men  of  our  own  time,  whereas  previ- 
ous expositions  have  been  commemorative  of  things  accomplished  by  men 
hundreds  of  years  before. 

"The  plan  selected  for  the  Exposition  is  the  combined  work  of  the 
architectural  commission  and  lends  itself  to  a  treatment  which  is  quite 
dififerent  from  any  exposition  that  has  ever  before  been  built." 

Robert  Farquhar  of  Los  Angeles  said :  "The  plan  selected  is  wonder- 
ful, and  is  going  to  give  every  chance  for  the  individual  architect  to  work 
out  his  own  personal  ideas,  all  of  which  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  original 
plan. 

"I  feel  deeply  appreciative  of  being  selected  as  a  member  of  the 
architectural  council  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  planning  this 
Exposition  with  gentlemen  who  stand  so  high  in  my  profession.  I  also 
believe  that  a  very  great  courtesy  has  been  shown  the  south  in  naming  me 
as  one  of  those  to  participate  in  the  building  of  this  great  undertaking." 

Clarence  R.  \\'ard  expressed  himself  as  follows  in  speaking  of  the 
adoption  of  the  final  plans  : 

"The  broad  and  earnest  way  in  which  the  Architectural  Commission 
attacked  the  intricate  problems  of  site,  plan,  and  distribution  of  the 
various  component  elements  was  inspiring.     It  is  a  source  of  gratification 
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and  pride  to  the  local  contingent  that  the  results  of  our  labor  during  the 
past  month  meet  with  the  approval  of  our  distinguished  confreres  of  the  South 
and  East." 

The  architects  are  expected  to  return  here  either  the  latter  part  of 
June  or  July  for  further  conference.  It  is  expected  that  their  plans  for 
the  various  buildings  will  be  ready  for  submission  at  about  that  time. 

Robert  Farcjuhar  of  Los  Angeles,  the  new  member  of  the  advisory 
architectural  council,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1872,  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Harv-ard  University,  the  ^Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology^  and 
TEcole  des  Beaux  Arts  of  Paris.  His  principal  work  has  been  in  Southern 
California,  where  he  has  been  for  the  last  few  years. 

Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  of  the  firm  of  Bakewell  &  Brown,  San  Francisco 
architects,  who  has  been  selected  to  design  one  of  the  buildings  for  the 
Exposition,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California  and  also  a  graduate 
of  I'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  1901.  He  designed  the  Berkeley  city  hall,  Bur- 
lingame  club,  the  City  of  Paris  building  and  other  important  structures. 

The  selection  of  John  McLaren  to  look  after  the  landscape  effects  of 
the  E.xposition  has  been  commended  by  all  classes  of  people.  The  marvel- 
ous results  accomplished  by  the  well-known  superintendent  of  Golden  Gate 
Park  is  ample  evidence  that  he  is  the  man  for  the  great  work  of  beautifving 
the  Exposition. 


The  Concrete  Life. 

(Thomas  A.  Edison  says  the  furniture  in  the  concrete  house  of  the  future 
likewise  be  of  concrete. — News  Item.) 

At  Jones'  concrete  bungalow 

Brown  rang  the  concrete  bell ; 
('Twas  in  the  newest  concrete  row. 

In  neighborhood  quite  swell.) 
On  concrete  rack  he  hung  his  lid. 

And  in  a  concrete  chair 
He  sat,  while  Jones'  youngest  kid 

Dashed  up  the  concrete  stair 
And  told  his  pa  Brown  had  arrived, 

Whereon  from  concrete  bed 
For  concrete  hair  brush  Jonesy  dived 

And  brushed  his  Sunday  head. 
And  Brown's  foot  tapped  the  concrete  floor — 

He  studied  concrete  art 
In  concrete  frames,  while  more  and  more 

He  felt  impatience  start. 
The  concrete  clock  upon  the  wall 

Ticked  its  concretest  tones. 
But,  echoing  through  the  concrete  hall. 

Came  not  his  good  host,  Jones. 
The  leaves  of  concrete  books  Brown  turned. 

He  hummed  a  concrete  tune. 
And  for  a  concrete  meal  he  yearned — 

'Twould  be  a  concrete  boon. 
At  last  they  came,  with  sweetest  looks; 

Delay  in  coming  down 
A\'as  caused  by  busted  concrete  hook 

In  Madame's  concrete  gown!    -Denver.  Republican. 
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Architectural  Sketching  in  Pen  and  Ink 

By  r.   >L  STRATTOX.  in  the   London  Building  News. 

HC)\V  happv  is  the  architect  who,  in  the  sunny  season  of  the  year,  can 
cease  his' struggles  to  fit  the  cohimn  to  the  entablature,  the  window 
to  the  facade,  who.  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  can  leave  the  scene  where 
the  stubborn  materials  are  being  bonded,  tenoned,  doweled,  and  cramped 
together,  and  who  can,  for  the  time,  enjoy  a  new  art  and  a  new  medium. 
For  an  artist  without  an  art  is  like  a  man  without  a  home.  Having  flitted 
from  the  house  of  architecture,  leaving,  we  hope,  injunctions  that  no  letters 
are  to  be  forwarded,  it  is  yet  necessary  to  find  some  other  abode  for  the 
mind,  where  a  perfect  rest  and  holiday  can  be  achieved.  There  are  innum- 
erable reasons  why  music  or  poetry  or  painting  should  be  the  architect's 
pursuit:  but  here  are  a  few  suggestions  why  he  should  occupy  his  time 
with  pen,  ink,  and  a  few  sheets  of  white  paper. 

The  pen  bears  to  the  artist  the  same  relation  as  the  chisel  to  the 
carver  or  stonecutter.  Both  tools  give  that  quick,  incisive  stroke ;  both 
leave  that  dark  shadow  with  firm  edge  to  it ;  both  do  work  that  in  being 
creative  is  also  destructive,  for  none  can  replace  the  chips  of  wood  or  stone 
rent  from  the  block,  and  none  can  restore  the  first  surface  of  the  paper,  once 
stained  with  ink.  Both  architecture  and  pen  drawing  need  the  boldness 
as  of  a  man  burning  his  ships,  for  in  both  there  is  no  evasion  of  the  result, 
no  washing  out,  no  superlaying  of  the  right  color  to  hide  the  wrong. 
Moreover,  those  clean-cut,  decisive  lines  so  characteristic  of  pen-and-ink 
draughtsmanship  are  also  the  mark  of  the  best  architecture  of  our  country. 
The  steeples  of  Wren  are  like  black  and  white  drawings  by  some  gigantic 
artist  on  the  page  of  the  sky  and  the  mediaevals  have  bounded  their 
buildings  bv  the  lines  of  their  buttresses,  and  defined  every  arch  by  the 
sweep  of  a  hood-mould.  In  a  word,  the  realization  of  shadows  and  the 
formation  of  outline  are  the  first  principles  of  either  art.  Undoubtedly,  the 
medium  of  pen  and  ink  is  felt  to  be  lacking,  owing  to  its  inability  to  express 
color,  of  which  it  can  generally  give  same  slight  indication  of  tone,  and 
nothing  more.  The  result  of  sketching  a  landscape,  where  all  is  defined  by 
color  rather  than  by  shadow,  and  is  rich  with  a  thousand  hues,  is  of  so 
gloomy  a  nature  as  to  deter  the  artist  from  often  renewing  the  experiment. 
Color  decoration  on  the  side  of  a  church  or  of  a  mountain  is  best  left  to 
the  color  artist. 

On  the  other  liand.  the  absence  of  color  renders  pen-and-ink  drawing 
almost  as  conventional  an  art  as  architecture,  and  occasions  it  to  be  chiefly 
indebted  to  composition  for  efifect.  Good  arrangement  will  redeem  the 
scratchiest  line  and  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  perspective,  just  as  if, 
for  instance,  the  columns  and  balusters  of  the  ^\'hitehall  Banqueting  House 
were  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  other  eccentric  and  coarse  methods  of  detail 
introduced:  still,  the  efifect  from  a  distance  would  be  what  it  is  now.  With 
certain  pleasing  alternations  of  light  and  shade,  and  certain  happ)'  varieties 
of  tone,  a  sketch  will  gratify  the  eye  far  more  than  if  the  technique  were 
perfect,  but  the  general  grouping  meaningless  or  harsh.  Composition  of 
form  should  be  placed  before  everything,  for  no  pretty  combinations  of 
color  can  be  introduced  to  supply  the  want.  An  excitement  is  added  to  pen 
drawing  by  the  fact  of  its  being  an  art  which  is  still  in  its  youth,  so  far  as 
mere  years  go.  Mr.  Pennell  has  registered  the  exact  date  of  its  birth  in 
his  book  on  "Pen  Drawing  and  Pen  Draughtsmen,"  It  is  more  than  a 
living  art;  it  is  a  lively  art,  like  architecture  at  the  Renaissance.  .At  any 
moment  some  fresh  advance  may  he  made:  some  one  may  light  on  aii 
unknown  sphere,  and  plant  the  flag  of  jiis  personalitv. 

As  regards  i)ractice  and  tcchniipu'.  it  is  always  well  to  insure  iiaving 
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the  best  materials.  The  most  suitable  pen  to  commence  experience  with  is 
fairly  hard,  not  flexible  or  scratchy,  ©r  inclined  to  tear  up  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  and  it  produces  rather  a  broad  line.  The  nibs,  with  a  ball  point, 
similar  to  the  Waverly  nib,  are  of  this  kind,  and  produce  a  uniform  line, 
which  is  well  suited  to  drawing  architecture.  The  flexible  nibs  of  Gillot 
need  a  great  amount  of  experience  before  they  can  be  used  successfully, 
as  the  slightest  change  of  pressure  makes  a  considerable  variation  of  thick- 
ness in  the  line.  They  are,  however,  invaluable  for  indicating  the  texture 
of  foliage.  Any  smooth  paper,  such  as  Whatman's  hot-pressed  or  Bristol 
board,  is  suitable  for  general  work,  while  with  a  slightly  rough  surface  a 
warm  and  sunny  eiifect,  as  of  vibrating  heat,  can  be  obtained.  A  slight 
tone  to  the  paper  often  pulls  a  drawing  together,  and  gives  the  eiifect  of 
sky  without  the  necessity  of  putting  it  in,  for  which  the  draughtsman 
should  be  thankful.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  crispest  and 
cleanest  looking  drawings  can  be  made  on  the  smoothest  and  whitest  paper. 
The  ink,  again,  should  be  the  best — a  pure  black,  unshiny  liquid,  such  as 
Higgins'  American. 

For  drawing  in  the  subject  an  HB  or  F  is  the  best  pencil,  and  on 
rough  paper  an  H  may  be  used ;  but  all  should  have  sharp  points.  The 
penciling  should  be  very  light,  and  not  extend  beyond  outlines.  If  there 
be  any  doubt  of  the  right  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  a  piece  of  tracing 
paper  may  be  slipped  over  the  pencil  drawing,  and  the  sketch  be  roughly 
filled  in  with  BB  pencil  or  charcoal.  Suitable  values  are  thus  very  quickly 
ascertained,  and  any  alteration  which  would  improve  the  outline  or  skyline 
is  remarked  before  it  is  too  late.  This  procedure  will  also  show  the  line  at 
which  to  cut  off  the  foreground.  Neither  is  this  a  waste  of  time,  for  the 
arranging  of  the  sketch  is  often,  to  an  architect,  the  most  enjoyable  part 
of  it,  while  it  saves  hours  of  work  in  the  end.  If  through  rain,  or  other 
cause,  it  is  impossible  to  finish  in  ink  on  the  spot,  the  rough  pencil  or  char- 
coal impression  can  be  traced  at  home,  but  this  should  not  be  indulged  in 
as  a  general  practice,  or  a  loss  of  conviction  and  reality  will  soon  be 
apparent  in  all  work  done  under  such  conditions.  It  is  understood,  on  good 
authority,  that  a  certain  well-known  artist  makes  this  procedure  his  rule, 
with  undoubtedly  satisfactory  results ;  but  he  is  a  genius,  and  can  do  what 
he  likes. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  decide  which  part  of  the  picture  shall  draw  the 
eye  to  it,  shall  be  the  center,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  rest,  and  shall  "make 
the  hole  in  the  paper."  To  this  important  part,  all  else  must  be  subsidiary; 
to  it  every  light  must  lower  its  intensity,  every  shadow  must  be  its  foil.  It 
must  be  the  juxtaposition  of  the  deepest  shadow  and  the  brightest  light. 
Yet  always  the  art  is  to  conceal  art,  and  that  picture  is  the  best  which  has  a 
spontaneous  simplicity  defying  analysis.  This  center  of  the  composition 
is  best  put  in  first,  so  that  all  the  rest  can  play  up  to  it :  the  main  shadows 
next,  and  then  the  intermediate  grey  tones,  which  should  be  few  and  broad. 

Technique  comes  next  in  importance  to  arrangement  of  values  and 
formation  of  outline.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  this  is  a  matter  of  practice  and 
of  learning  from  the  drawings  of  acknowledged  masters  what  lines  are 
pleasing  in  themselves,  or  combine  well  with  others.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  endless  pains,  and  spend  many  laborious  hours  in  drawing  lines  parallel 
to  one  another  and  equidistant.  The  ability  to  lay  on  a  series  of  lines  so 
as  to  produce  any  desired  tone  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  technique  of  the 
art,  as  on  it  depends  breadth  of  effect  and  that  appearance  of  mastery  of  one's 
medium  which  distinguishes  the  artist  from  the  amateur.  The  faculty  of 
shading  evenly  once  acquired,  it  is  all  the  more  enjoyable  in  the  end  to  break 
up  those  broad  shadows  with  diffused  reflected  light,  or  with  tin\-  Imk'^  nf 
black,  to  show  jointing  and  texture. 
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Planning  the  Small  House 

iifT  IS  not  given  to  many  of  us  to  design  cathedrals,  public  buildings, 
I  skyscrapers  or  hotels,"  said  a  local  architect  the  other  day,  "and 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  is  not.  The  great  range  of  the  most 
of  us  in  the  profession  is  the  construction  of  the  private  home,  the  small 
house  perhaps.  That  does  not  mean  that  originality,  ambition  and  even 
genius  may  not  be  exercised,  however,  on  the  work.  It  certainly  does  mean 
that  in  the  aggregate  it  is  left  to  us  home  builders  to  mar  or  make  the 
beauty  not  only  of  an  individual  dwelling  but  in  the  aggregate  of  an  entire 
town  or  city.  It  is  the  multitude  of  homes  that  after  all  make  up  our 
American  urban  life.  No  architect  need  feel  discouraged  because  his 
clients  are  the  home  makers  of  his  city  and  not  the  bank  or  postoffice 
builders.  It  is  the  home  maker,  after  all,  that  counts,  and  the  small  house 
planner  of  today  may  still  become  the  cathedral  designer  of  tomorrow." 

It  is  to  these  small  house  builders  that  most  of  us  go  for  our  first  aids 
in  architecture.  Most  of  us  begin  with  the  home  when  we  begin  to  build 
at  all,  and  it  is  on  the  subject  of  planning  the  small  house  that  so  notable 
an  architectural  authority  as  the  London  liuilding  News  addresses  itself 
when  it  says : 

"The  two  first  considerations  which  confront  an  architect  when  a  client 
desires  him  to  prepare  plans  for  a  house,  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  site 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  family  which  is  to  be  provided  for.  A  town 
house  necessarily  diiifers  from  a  country  house,  for  a  town  house  is  gener- 
ally one  of  a  row,  or  at  best,  but  semi-detached,  and  the  area  of  land  is 
limited  and  the  aspects  bej'ond  possibility  of  altering.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  arrange  the  required  number  of  rooms  as  conveniently  and  as 
economically  as  possible  on  the  space  which  at  disposal,  while  reasonably 
providing  for  external  and  internal  architectural  effects.  In  the  case  of  a 
suburban  or  country  house,  the  architect  can  often  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  this.  More  likely  than  not  he  can  to  a  great  extent  select  the  exact 
position  on  the  site  which  the  house  shall  occupy. 

"Anyhow,  it  is  always  worth  while  to  spend  time  personally  on  the 
ground,  and  to  try  to  recognize  its  possibilities,  which  are  not  always 
obvious  at  first  sight,  particularly  upon  a  dull  day,  when  a  little  careless- 
ness may  lead  to  neglect  to  ascertain  the  points  of  the  compass,  with  the 
result  that  the  larder  may  eventually  be  built  to  face  due  south,  and  the 
drawing-room,  with  a  veranda  before  its  window,  to  front  to  the  north. 
It  may  be  said  that  nobody  with  common  sense  could  make  such  mistakes 
as  these;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  made,  and  too  frequently! 

"The  prospects  of  views  from  the  different  rooms  are  almost  impor- 
tant, and  so  is  the  proper  shelter  of  the  house  from  inclement  or  prevalent 
winds,  by  either  placing  it  on  the  southern  side  of  a  slight  hill,  or  arranging 
for  trees  to  be  planted  on  the  north  and  east.  Such  a  slope  is  further 
advantageous  in  providing  good  views  at  least  over  the  garden,  if  not  over 
the  surrounding  country.  These  are  not  always  ea.sy  to"  pick  out,  particu- 
larly when  considering  the  upper  floor,  for  the  architect  does  forget  .some- 
times that  he  himself  is  standing  on  the  ground  when  he  makes  his 
inspection,  and  thinks  his  view  will  be  limited  by  the  surrounding  hedges, 
when  the  fact  is  quite  different  so  far  as  the  bedrooms  are  concerned. 

"Some  architects,  moreover,  never  seem  to  contemplate  the"  possibility 
of  the  bedroom  being  used  constantly ;  yet  we  all  know  that  illness  conies 
to  every  house  sooner  or  later,  so  that  in  course  of  time  it  is  almost  certain 
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that  one  room  at  least  will  have  to  be  provided  for  the  sick,  the  convalescent, 
and  the  aged.  If  it  can  be  arranged  that  such  a  room  can  be  easily  isolated, 
by  means  of  a  curtain  saturated  with  carbolic  acid,  from  the  rest  of  the 
house,  so  much  the  better,  as  it  then  becomes  the  infirmary,  when  infectious 
diseases  have  to  be  combated.  An  isolated  room,  however,  is  just  as  useful 
in  the  ordinary  course  as  any  other.  It  may  well  serve,  for  instance,  as  a 
day  nursery,  for  the  isolating  passage,  with  its  open  window,  even  without 
the  screen,  is  very  effective  in  preventing  the  noise  of  romping  children 
from  being  heard  everywhere  else. 

"There  are  other  points,  the  remembrance  or  neglect  of  which  makes 
all  the  difference  between  comfort  and  discomfort.  Probably  we  have  all 
of  us  come  across  a  plan  which  looks  excellent  on  paper,  but  works  out 
badly  in  practice,  owing  to  the  roof  being  squeezed  down  low  so  that  its 
slope  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  bedrooms,  with  the  result  that  the  really 
available  floor  space  is  much  less  than  is  indicated  on  the  plan.  The 
result  probably  is  that  a  room  which  ought  to  accommodate  two  beds  will 
only  provide  space  for  one.  and  that  in  the  center,  while  valley  rafters  will 
occur  at  awkward  places  over  the  inmates'  heads,  where  provision  is  made 
for  a  dormer  window. 

"But  probabh'  the  most  common  fault  of  all  in  quite  small  houses  is 
the  attempt  to  economize  too  much  in  the  staircase,  making  it  narrow,  and 
providing  it  with  winder,  even  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  doubling  it  upon 
itself.  Awkward  at  all  times,  winders  are  particularly  dangerous  to  children 
and  old  people,  and  they  render  the  carrying  of  furniture  up  and  down 
stairs  extremely  difficult. 

"All  these  may,  perhaps,  be  called  negative  points  in  house  planning, 
like  the  dent's  of  our  childhood,  which  ought  to  be  instilled  into  every 
architectural  student  in  the  early  days  of  his  career;  and  to  them  it  may 
very  well  be  added  that  a  long  passage  without  windows  is  unhealthy,  and 
that  even  one  with  a  window  at  its  end  is  to  be  avoided.  Almost  equally 
obvious  is  the  inadvisability  of  so  arranging  matters  that  the  servants  have 
to  cross  a  hall  which  may  be  used  for  sitting  purposes,  in  order  to  reach 
either  the  front  door  or  the  staircase. 

"This  brings  us  to  positive  rather  than  negative  considerations.  In 
English  homes  of  the  present  day  it  is  generally  desirable  to  make  every 
house  of  a  dual  description,  so  as  to  provide  within  reasonable  limits  for  the 
segregation  of  the  servants'  quarters  from  that  part  which  is  used  by  the 
family.  All  of  us  who  have  delved  into  the  realms  of  architectural  history 
know  that  this  segregation  has  been  a  matter  of  evolution;  that  a  few 
hundred  years  ago,  even  in  the  castles  of  the  wealthy,  all  lived  together, 
and  how  gradually  the  idea  of  separation  has  permeated  all  classes,  until 
it  is  accepted  now  as  a  matter  of  course,  even  in  the  case  of  a  small  flat 
where  a  single  servant  is  employed. 

"In  the  larger  middle-class  houses,  the  idea  is  carried  farther  than  in 
the  smaller  ones,  there  being  frequently,  in  point  of  fact,  three  houses 
under  one  roof,  each  with  distinct  day  and  sleeping-rooms,  one  of  these 
houses  being  devoted  to  the  adults  of  "the  family,  another  to  the  children, 
and  the  third  to  the  servants,  who,  in  some  cases,  are  further  divided 
again,  particularly  in  town  houses,  where  the  men  will  sleep  in  the 
basement  and  the  women  in  the  attics.  In  the  ordinarv  small  middle-class 
house  It  is  usual  to  separate  the  kitchens,  which  form  the  dav-rooms  of  the 
servants,    from    the    living-rooms    of   the    familv    only   just  'suflicientlv    to 
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prevent  the  smell  of  the  cooking-  from  pei'meating  the  rest  of  the  house, 
while  permitting-  the  servants  to  reach  the  various  sitting-rooms,  and  also 
the  front  door,  without  traversing  any  great  distance.  If  there  is  only  one 
staircase,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  carry  this  idea  of  separation  to  the 
bedrooms;  but  if  back  stairs  be  provided,  it  certainly  adds  to  the  comfort 
of  the  house  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  when  the  nurseries,  if  there 
be  such,  are  located  in  the  servants'  wing.  Where  the  house  is  large 
enough,  it  is  always  a  gain  to  provide  a  separate  bathroom  for  servants' 
use. 

"Besides  these  general  considerations,  every  separate  room  requires 
careful  planning,  keeping  its  purpose  in  view,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
people  who  will  occupy  it,  and  providing  space  for  all  necessary  furniture. 
It  is,  unfortunately,  somewhat  the  habit  at  the  present  time  to  unduly 
cramp  the  kitchen  and  the  coal  store,  while  providing  a  pretty  looking  hall, 
which  serves  no  useful  purpose.  If  a  hall  is  really  likely  to  be  used,  it 
must  be  large  enough,  and  sufficiently  protected  against  draught  from  the 
front,  door  and  staircase  to  allow  of  afternoon  tea  being  served  there,  and 
of  ladies  working  and  reading  there  in  good  light.  If  this  can  not  be  done 
it  is  better  to  sacrifice  the  hall  and  add  the  space  to  the  dining-room, 
with  English  habit  converts  into  the  ordinary  living-room  of  the  family, 
taking  care,  again,  however,  that  there  is  good  light  for  a  worker  or  reader 
near  the  fireplace,  and  that  this  is  not  so  placed  as  to  bake  the  backbone 
of  somebody  sitting  at  the  dining-table. 

"Then,  in  the  drawing-room,  it  needs  some  little  thought  to  reallv 
arrange  the  fire  and  the  windows  and  the  doors,  and  to  provide  good  light 
to  the  piano,  out  of  draught,  and  where  the  heat  will  be  equable ;  and  the 
planning  may  even  depend,  to  some  extent,  on  the  possession  by  the  client 
of  a  grand  or  a  cottage  piano  I  So  we  might  go  on,  taking  roon-i  by  room, 
and  showing  what  ought  to  be  provided,  and  what  it  is  necessary  to  avoid ; 
but  as  each  problen-i  is  different  from  all  others,  so  n-iust  every  architect 
find  his  own  solution  to  the  particular  difficulties  with  which  he  is  con- 
fronted. It  is  in  this  that  the  art  of  planning  lies,  provided,  as  we  said  at 
the  outset,  that  good  architectural  treatment  is  secured  both  externally  and 
internallv." 

Canonized  Concrete 

Concrete  is  objected  to  at  Zion  Cit_\',  Illinois,  because  Christ  never 
walked  upon  the  niaterial.  Professor  Meany,  University  of  Washington, 
says  there  are  specimens  of  concrete  and  cen-ient  in  the  British  Museum 
taken  from  work  executed  before  Christ.  That  Christ  walked  on  concrete 
is  cited  the  fact  that  the  floors  of  the  tem])le  in  Jerusalem  were  probably 
mosaic  and  stone  set  in  cement.  The  great  aipieduct  which  brings  water 
to  Jerusalem  is  of  cement,  and  was  built  in  the  early  Roman  days  before 

Christ. 

* 

"Dog-gone  It!" 

.\  San  Diego  architect  showed  a  caller  \arinus  designs  for  moderate 
priced  cottages.  None  seen-ied  to  suit,  and  finally  the  would-be  client 
exclaimed,  "Show  me  a  house  which  you  can  build  for  $.^00!" 

"I  am  sf)rrv,"  rejilied  the  architect,  in  a  tone  of  \-eiled  sarcasm,  "but 
all  n-i\-   I'eter   I 'an  designs  are  out." 
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Biinsaloie  and  Floor  Plan   of  Mr.   Han 
Wolfe  &  McKeiiz 


ch.  San   Jose.   Californi, 
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A  Fire-Fighting  Elevator  for  Tall  Buildings 

By  CHAS.   11.  YOUXG,  C.   E,.  Stockton.  Calilurni:!. 

THERE  is  a  lot  of  fire-fighting-  apparatus  on  tlie  market  wliich  undoubt- 
edly satisfactorily  answers  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  I 
refer  to  water  towers,  scaling  ladders,  etc.  Seeing  the  possibilities 
of  still  further  advancement  in  this  particular  field,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Haney 
of  Stockton  conceived  the  idea  of  making  an  elevator  cage  that  could  be 
raised  and  lowered  on  the  outside  of  a  high  building  at  the  will  of  an 
operator  in  the  cage,  the  fastest  speed  being  150  feet  per  minute;  the  slowest. 
25  feet  per  minute.  The  cage  is  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  firemen  in 
reaching  any  floor  desired  in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

The  cage  not  only  elevates,  but  is  equipped  with  a  trolley  and  trolley 
'drive,  which  is  under  direct  control  of  the  operator,  who  simply  throws  the 
friction  drive  lever  in  gear  to  travel  in  one  direction,  and  the  reverse  for 
opposite  direction,  being  in  a  neutral  position  when  the  cage  is  not  travel- 
ing in  a  horizontal  direction.  This  reaches  the  windows  on  all  floors.  The 
lowering  of  the  cage  is  controlled  by  a  band  brake  fitted  with  \'-shaped 
maple  blocks  which  increases  the  area  between  the  friction  surfaces,  and 
places  the  cage  under  control  of  the  operator  in  lowering  and  stopping. 
In  case  of  an  emergency,  the  cage  is  provided  with  an  emergency  brake 
which  is  thrown  into  gear  whenever  necessary,  bringing  the  cage  to  a  dead 
standstill. 

The  cage  will  carry  twenty-six  persons  at  one  time.  The  capacity  is 
6000  pounds.     All  parts  are  designed  to  carry  this  load  with  perfect  safety. 

The  flooring  in  the  cage  is  made  of  aluminum  sections,  making 
all  parts  of  the  machinery  easy  to  get  at  for  repairs  or  adjustiuents.  The 
side  walls  of  the  cage  are  made  of  sheet  steel,  reinforced  with  angle  iron, 
the  whole  being  lined  with  asbestos.  The  sides  and  ends  each  have  two 
look-out  openings  with  isinglass  doors,  as  well  as  two  large  openings  on  top 
fitted  with  watertight  circular  doors,  which  afiford  protection  when  passing 
through  flames  that  may  be  bursting  forth  from  the  interior  of  a  burning 
building.  The  heavy  hinged  side  door  of  the  cage  not  only  permits  of  a 
gangway  from  window  to  cage,  but  is  also  used  in  breaking  in  window 
glass,  allowing  the  firemen  entrance  to  the  burning  building  the  instant 
the  door  is  let  down,  which  greatly  facilitates  rescue  work,  and  in  getting 
a  stream  of  water  on  the  flames.  An  apparatus  of  this  character  would 
have  done  wonderful  work  in  the  recent  disaster  in  New  York,  when  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  building  burned. 

j\lr.  Haney  has  the  device  fully  protected  by  patents  in  all  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  which  belong  to  the  company. 
Mr.  A.  Thorpe  is  in  charge  of  the  construction  work.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  the  design  of  this  cage  and  all  its  machinery  by  the  writer, 
in  whose  engineering  office  the  same  was  designed  and  drawn  up. 

All  transmission  gear  casings  are  cast  of  aluminum,  to  reduce  weight. 
The  engine  used  is  a  35-horsepower,  light  weight,  high  speed  engine,  the 
same  running  at  a  speed  of  1200  revolutions  per  minute  when  delivering 
35  horsepower.    The  main  clutch  is  of  the  flywheel  type. 

The  trolley  is  driven  by  wire  cable  running  over  sheaves  through  a 
tension  counterweight,  and  on  to  reversing  gear  sheave.  The  reversing 
gear  is  directly  connected  to  engine  and  geared  down  to  run  300  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  is  thrown  in  gear  for  either  direction  by  a  friction  band 
clutch  which  is  thrown  in  gear  by  arms  sliding  on  a  tapered  collar. 
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Space  has  been  allowed  for  a  fire  pump,  which  ^yill  make  it  very  useful 
for  ekvatin^  water  to  high  points.  The  trolley  is  designed  to  run  on 
either  a  10  inch  or  8-mch  I  beam,  which  will  be  fastened  m  a  secttre  ntanne. 

^"  ^'wtJ^lSl!  m^^lS  iSilt,  can  be  equipped  with  an  I  beam  and  trolley 
and  ne"lsS  V  cable.  The  cage,  which  will  belong  to  the  fire  department  w  11 
be  carried  on  I  niotor  truck!  In  case  of  fire  the  cage  can  be  run  up  to  the 
Shldin-  and  connections  quickly  made  to  hoisting  and  trol  ey  dnving  cable. 
T  type  "fire  apparatuses  nothing  more  than  what  :s  needed  and  demanded 
hi  hese  days  of  aggressiyeness.  and  its  mission  will  be  to  help  to  saye  hyes  o 
unforUmaS  person  who  may  be  trapped  m  a  high  burnn.g  bu.khng.  as  well  as 
assist  very  materially  in  quenchmg  flames. 
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The  Decoration  of  a  Semi-Public  Building* 

By  WILLIAM    LAUREL   HARRIS 

IN  preparing  my  discourse  on  "The  Decoration  of  a  Semi- Public  Building,"  I 
have  presented  the  subject  in  its  several  different  aspects,  historical,  artistic 
and  practical. 

First,  I  show  how  artistic  tradition  was  established  in  the  semi-public 
buildings  of  antiquity. 

Then  ])oint  out  that  the  finest  tradition  of  decoration  and  the  most 
brilliant  innovations  in  art  are  found  in  such  semi-public  buildings  as  the 
temples,  monasteries,  hospitals  and  churches  of  the  Old  World. 

Turning  to  modern  times  I  then  outline  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  noble  traditions  were  first  put  in  practice  here  in  New  York. 

Finally,  at  the  request  of  the  lecture  committee,  I  will  tell  how  I,  as  an 
artist,  utilize  tradition  in  decorating  the  Paulist  church. 

In  this  way  we  shall  have  gathered  together,  in  a  very  summary  manner,  to 
be  sure,  the  principal  facts  that  relate  to  semi-public  art  in  America. 

All  learning,  artistic  and  otherwise,  seems  to  have  a  beginning  in  the 
pleasant  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  at  a  period  so  distant  that  the  real  facts  are  lost 
in  fable. 

We  will  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  remote  rock  cavern  of  the  upper 
Nile,  or  with  forgotten  rivers  at  out  of  the  way  places.  We  will  even  turn 
our  backs  on  the  Necropolis  of  Cheops  with  all  its  historic  interest. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a  few  minutes  the  semi-public  building  of  that 
mighty  city  of  Thebes. 

Described  by  the  enraged  Achilles  as  this  great  metropolis  was, 

"The  hundred-gated  Thebes,  where  twice  ten  score  in  martial  state, 
Of  valiant  men  with  steeds  and  cars  march  through  each  massy  gate." 

All  that  is  left  today  of  this,  the  greatest  city  of  antiquity,  are  buildings 
that  would  correspond  to  our  libraries,  churches  and  monasteries.  Here  we 
still  can  admire  the  most  superb  of  ancient  decorations ;  and  learn  the  force 
of  formal  arrangement  and  architeconic  design.  The  triumphs  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Nile  are  all  depicted  in  solemn 
array,  depicted  in  a  way  that  conforms  to  the  architectural  plan. 

So  here  in  Egypt,  2000  years  before  Christ,  we  find  the  first  great  principle 
of  decoration,  the  principle  of  architectural  design  and  symmetrical  ordinance. 

1  would  love  to  dwell  longer,  if  time  would  permit,  on  all  the  splendors  of 
Egyptian  art,  and  point  out  the  many  ways  in  which  it  influences  the  mosaics 
of  Rome  and  Ravenna.  But  let  us  turn  to  mediaeval  and  modern  Egypt,  let 
us  look  to  Cairo,  where  the  Alabaster  Mosque  looms  and  gleams  above  the 
citadel. 

Standing  beside  the  Alabaster  Mosque  we  see  spread  out  on  the  plain  below 
the  greatest  city  of  modern  Africa. 

We  see  mosques,  domes,  minarets  and  towers  where  holy  men  are  buried 
or  where  heroes  wished  to  immortalize  their  loves,  their  ambitions  or  their 
hopes. 

Thus  the  finest  art  springs  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  glory 
of  the  spirit  of  Cairo  overshadows  the  bare  needs  of  the  municipality. 

If  we  look  closely  at  the  individual  works  of  art  in  Cairo  we  discover  that 
the  most  dignified  and  superb  of  all  is  a  hospital  built  in  1285.  Like  a  modern 
hospital  it  had  lecture  halls,  clinics,  libraries  and  separate  wards  for  every 
known   disease.      It  also   had   a   wealth   of   mosaic   ornamentation   and   wood 
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carving  and  inlays  of  marble,  mother  of  pearl  and  tortoise  shell.  We  still  can 
admire  some  superb  stained  glass  windows,  of  Arabic  design,  which  light  the 
tomb  of  the  great  Khalif  Kalaoun,  the  founder  of  the  hospital. 

Turning  now  to  where  the  lofty  minaret  of  Kait  Bey  rises  like  a  fountain 
of  alabaster  in  the  desert  air,  what  beauty  is  to  be  admired  there. 

The  wonderful  dome  of  this  mosque  is  adorned  with  ornamental  bands  of 
intricate  and  lace-like  sculpture  colored  and  gilded  till  it  seems  to  float  like  a 
fairy  bubble  in  the  azure  sky.  The  interior  bursts  upon  one  as  a  vision  of 
beauty,  bewildering  in  its  kaleidoscopic  splendor.  It  was  such  buildings  as 
these  that  first  fired  the  imagination  of  our  Gothic  ancestors  and  added  a 
touch  of  warmth  and  splendor  to  the  decorations  of  the  chilly  North. 

Wonderful  examples  of  this  influence  are  to  be  found  in  the  Norman 
churches  of  Sicily,  of  which  I  will  show  you  an  example  later. 

No  doubt  the  most  magnificent  of  all  ancient  churches  were  in  Constanti- 
nople, but  they  are  now  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  We  can,  however,  form 
a  faint  idea  of  the  glories  of  Saint  Sophia  and  Saint  Irene.  We  can  easily 
understand  what  a  prodigious  impression  they  must  have  made  on  the 
Crusaders  and  pilgrims  from  France  and  Germany. 

The  churches  of  Jerusalem  were  of  the  same  style  as  those  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  have  sufifered  a  similar  fate. 

About  the  only  ancient  church  in  Jerusalem,  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  this  is  repaired  out  of  all 
semblance  to  the  original  building. 

One  other  great  influence  has  gone  toward  building  up  our  modern 
traditions  of  decoration,  and  that  is  the  influence  of  Greece.  This  was  the 
force  that  gave  us  the  renaissance,  but  it  is  generally  considered  to  have  had 
more  influence  on  our  public  buildings  than  on  our  churches  and  other  semi- 
public  structures.  The  kind  of  decoration  that  was  developed  in  the  renais- 
sance was  not  really  an  art  of  the  people,  or  for  the  people.  It  was  rather 
an  art  for  the  learned  and  sophisticated. 

Great  and  imperial  Rome  was  the  center  of  the  civilized  world  for  many 
centuries.  Artists  were  brought  from  the  East  to  beautify  and  render  glorious 
the  great  city. 

They  carried  with  them  the  traditions  and  experiences  of  the  ages,  and  out 
of  it  all  was  created  the  Roman  Basilica.  And  from  the  Basilica  was  developed 
the  Christian  church  of  the  time  of  Constantine.  And  thus  in  building  and 
decorating  we  came  to  have  what  is  called  the  Roman  tradition. 

These  splendid  products  of  this  tradition  are  still  numerous  even  in  modern 
Rome,  and  stand  as  monuments  to  the  artistic  wisdom  of  the  early  Christians 

These  wonderful  Basilicas  rise  on  every  hand  to  impress  the  eye,  and  they 
are  in  some  instances  built  three  and  four,  one  on  top  of  another,  as  at  Saint 
Clement"s.  Rome  inherited  all  the  traditions  of  the  East  and  West.  The 
decorative  arts  were  preserved  in  the  East,  and  at  a  later  period  were  again 
brought  from  Asia  and  .Africa  by  Justinian,  Theodora  and  a  host  of  other  noble 
patrons. 

AMierever  we  turn  in  Italy  we  find  municipalities  rendered  beautiful  by 
buildings  that  are  not  municipal. 

In  Ravenna  even  more  than  in  Rome  we  feel  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
East.  Here  the  splendor  of  the  Justinian  period  still  lives,  and  here  we  can  still 
see  Theodora  and  her  women  giving  an  added  luster  to  the  capital  of  the  West. 
From  Rome  as  well  as  from  the  East  the  traditions  of  sound  construction  and 
magnificent  decoration  spread  through  all  Northern  Europe. 
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Churches  were  planned,  all  the  stones  cut  and  numbered  in  the  workshops 
of  Rome  for  far-away  towns  in  France  and  Germany  and  even  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria.  These  ready-made  churches  were  then  shipped  by  boats,  rafts  and  carts 
to  their  destination. 

Some  of  these  splendid  semi-public  buildings  still  survive  the  accidents  and 
disasters  of  passing  centuries.  Under  the  shadows  of  these  examples  of  Roman 
art  there  open  up  local  schools  of  artists,  who  built  the  Romanesque  construc- 
tions of  their  time.  There  are  not  a  few  fine  old  Romanesque  churches  in 
France  similar  to  Saint  Benoit  sur  Loire,  with  its  exaggerated  search  after 
stability.  Then  there  is  the  Cathedral  of  Poitiers,  where  the  builders  advanced 
from  a  heavy  Romanesque  to  the  more  aerial  Gothic,  rich  in  carvings  and 
stained  glass.  Each  advance  in  art  that  was  made  was  the  result  of  private 
enterprise,  personal  initiative  and  a  real  enthusiasm  for  beauty.  The  Gothic 
altar  screens  and  the  elaborate  doorways  are  among  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
the  world.  It  was  in  the  churches  and  monasteries  that  each  splendid  innova- 
tion was  effected  and  each  new  idea  brought  forth.  In  the  decorative  arts  the 
force  of  Byzantine  tradition  was  very  strong,  as  we  see  in  the  porch  of  Saint 
Zeno  at  Verona.  The  interior  of  Saint  Mark's,  of  Venice,  still  remains  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  interiors  of  Christendom,  and  the  color  scheme  of  the 
Paulist  church  at  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Columbia  avenue. 

Again  we  can  visit  Sicily  and  admire  the  wonderful  mosaics  in  the  churches 
due  to  Norman  architects  and  Byzantine  workmen.  Possibly  the  finest  mosaics 
in  the  world  are  the  mosaics  of  Chefalu.  All  these  unique  and  wonderful 
examples  of  art  were  the  great  artistic  sensations  in  their  day,  and  were  for 
semi-public  use.  They  were  built  by  the  force  of  a  sacrifice  made,  sometimes 
by  a  king  or  potentate,  sometimes  by  a  great  bishop  or  archbishop,  and  often 
by  the  collective  action  of  clubs  and  guilds. 

The  state  and  municipal  buildings  were  so  inferior  and  so  few  in  number 
that  they  are  now  almost  forgotten.  But  it  is  in  Rome  that  finally  all  the  arts 
combined  to  make  the  most  prodigious  of  all  efforts  in  the  colossal  building  at 
Saint  Peter's. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  earlier  Basilica  churches  make  a  more  direct 
appeal  to  the  American  temperament.  For  a  moment  we  will  glance  at  two  of 
the  prototypes  of  the  Paulist  church.  Saint  Sabina,  in  its  solemn  grandeur,  and 
the  superb  church  of  Saint  Maria  Ari  Coeli. 

All  these  wonderful  churches  and  many  others  are  admired  by  the  founders 
of  our  American  school  of  decorators.  They  had  been  enraptured  by  the 
beauty  of  the  buildings,  the  wealth  of  the  sculpture,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
mural  decorations.  These  great  men  who  saw  and  dreamed  of  the  past,  who 
with  strong  imagination  looked  into  the  future  and  beheld  the  glories  of 
American  art  as  it  will  be,  lived  in  the  troubled  times  of  our  Civil  War.  As  far 
back  as  1864.  and  probably  somewhat  earlier.  John  La  Farge  and  the  Paulists 
began  to  confer  on  how  the  Paulist  church  should  be  built  and  decorated.  A 
little  later  La  Farge  brought  in  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  and  Stanford  White. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  the  first  of  our  modern  church  decorations  were 
made  at  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Columbus  avenue. 

These  first  efforts  met  with  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  for  the 
people  were  so  accustomed  to  makeshifts  and  imitations  that  they  preferred 
shams  to  real  things.  It  was  commonly  said  that  the  Paulists  were  good  men, 
but  as  mad  as  March  hares.  But  Fr.  Isaac  Hecker  believed  in  American  art. 
So  they  kept  on  quietly  building  their-church  on  original  lines,  and  though  the 
times  were  hard,  yet  there  was  no  skimping  in  the  masonry. 
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The  walls  were  so  thick  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  joke  and  laughingly 
called  Fr.  Deshonn's  Fort.  Fr.  George  Deshonn  was  the  constructor  and  in 
the  end  was  the  architect  in  charge.  The  church  was  indeed  a  fort  where  the 
ideal  intrenched  itself  against  the  material,  and  where  American  art  was 
fortified  against  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  time.  And  these  influences 
were  many.  For  in  the  days  when  the  Paulist  church  was  started  the  art  of 
church  building  in  America  had  degenerated  till  it  amUl  sink  no  lower.  And  it 
was  no  easy  undertaking  this,  of  reviving  an  art  that  seemed  to  be  dead. 

The  first  experiments  were  of  a  tentative  nature  and  continued  for  some 
ten  years,  most  of  this  first  work  was  lost.  It  was,  however,  at  Fifty-ninth 
street  that  Mr.  La  Farge  gained  the  experience  which  made  him  the  one 
man  in  America  able  to  take  charge  of  Trinity  church  in  Boston  when  that 
building  was  decorated  in  1876.  Xo  one  knew  better  than  Mr.  La  Farge  the 
vital  force  of  tradition.  He  often  said  to  me:  'T  am  only  trying  to  do  an  old 
thing  in  a  new  way." 

And  so  the  Paulist  church  grew  and  grew  till  it  is  what  you  see  it  today. 
Great  names  in  the  artistic  world  have  been  associated  with  the  work.  Not  only 
did  j\Ir.  La  Farge  do  twenty-two  great  stained  glass  windows  and  paint  nine 
decorative  panels,  but  Stanford  White  designed  three  of  the  most  important 
altars,  including  the  high  altar,  which  is  the  most  splendid  altar  in  America. 
The  first  commission  that  ever  came  to  Frederick  MacMonnies  was  the 
sculpture  on  this  high  altar.  Robert  Reid,  Bela  Pratt  and  Phillip  Martiny  have 
also  worked  in  the  church,  and  Grant  La  Farge  designed  the  Narthex. 

Other  men,  like  Saint  Gaudens  and  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  have  been  called 
in  for  consultation,  till  now  it  is  a  museum  of  American  art. 

But  there  was  a  moment  after  Fr.  Hecker's  death  when  the  whole  scheme 
seemed  about  to  fail. 

The  imitation  of  foreign  paintings,  the  slavish  copyist  and  the  manufacturer 
of  church  goods  gained  a  footing.  All  sorts  of  incongruous  things  were  put  in, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  general  effect. 

For  three  years  this  sort  of  thing  went  on.  But,  fortunately,  there  was  an 
outcry  of  sufficient  force  to  stop  the  sacrilege. 

And  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  I  was  called  in  to  make  right  what  was 
wrong,  and  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion. 

So  I  designed  a  general  scheme  complete  both  from  the  theological  and  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  and  this  is  now  the  scheme  adopted  for  the  church. 

It  is  now  twelve  years  since  I  perfected  my  general  plan,  and  one  end  of 
the  church  is  now  about  finished.  Several  of  the  side  chapels  are  also  well 
along.  The  general  decorative  motif  to  tie  the  whole  church  together  is  the 
parable  of  the  vine,  which  makes  it  possible  to  have  continuous  ornamental 
bands  going  from  one  end  of  the  vast  church  to  the  other. 

Then  this  general  motif  of  the  vine  is  varied  in  each  side  chapel  bv 
symbolic  ornamenration  suitable  to  the  special  character  of  the  chapel.  In 
Saint  Patrick's  chapel  we  see  the  shamrock,  the  Irish  ivy,  and  the  foliated 
design  so  characteristic  of  old  Irish  manuscripts. 

In  Saint  .Agnes'  chapel  we  see  the  lily  of  purity  and  other  special  symbols 
worked  in  with  the  ever-present  vine  of  spiritual  life.  The  Lady  chapel  and 
Saint  Joseph's  chapel  each  have  an  appropriate  arrangement  of  figurative 
ornament.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  going  any  more  into  detail,  it  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  say  that  every  square  foot  of  the  vast  church  is  considered  in  my  general 
schemes,  and  every  picture  or  bit  of  ornament  has  a  special  meaning  and  a 
spiritual  significance. 
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The  exterior  of  the  church,  now  bare  and  grnn,  will  some  day  be  embel- 
lished with  colored  bas-reliefs  and  mosaics,  lending  a  glow  of  splendor  to  an 
otherwise  dull  neighborhood,  and  adding  a  bright  spot  to  our  municipality. 

I  have  thus  hastily  outlined  the  decorations  of  this  semi-public  building,  the 
Paulist  church,  because  the  difficulties  here  overcome  are  the  difficulties  that 
confront  each  and  every  man  who  tries  to  do  something  original  and  fine  here 
in  America. 

Moreover,  this  church  has  an  historic  interest,  as  it  was  here  that  the 
pioneers  in  the  decorative  arts  made  their  first  substantial  effort  to  equal  if  not 
surpass  the  splendors  of  antiquity  and  to  maintain  the  noble  traditions  that  are 
founded  on  the  whole  experience  of  the  human  race.  The  men  who  had  to  do 
with  the  inception  and  first  development  of  the  work  are  now  dead.  We  cannot 
honor  them  too  highly. 

They  sacrificed  much  for  a  dream  and  an  ideal.  Their  dream  has  come 
true  and  their  ideal  will  remain  to  point  out  for  us  the  glorious  future  of 
.\merican  art. 

And  if  you  pass  by  the  memorial  to  the  Paulist  Fathers  in  the  south  tower  I 
trust  you  will  pause  for  a  moment  and  think  of  the  men  buried  beneath  your 
feet  and  remember  what  their  devotion  to  art  has  meant  for  us  all. 

Finally,  I  may  confidently  say  that  Americans  do  not  believe  in  an  endless 
array  of  columns  as  previously  described,  nor  in  architraves  or  pilasters  in 
meaningless  display.  Neither  do  we  wish  in  our  semi-public  buildings  paintings 
or  decorations  just  because  they  are  oil  paintings  or  water  colors. 

But  we  do  believe  that  every  material  and  object  known  to  man,  and  every 
art  and  science  should  be  used  to  express  in  its  most  noble  form  the  spiritual 
aspirations  of  our  American  people. 

And  when  this  is  done  the  glory  of  New  York  will  overshadow  its  material 
necessities,  and  then  we  will  have  our  City  Beautiful. 

The  Writing  Amateur  and  "Home"  Architecture 

One  does  not  need  to  be  an  architect  to  fancy  with  what  amusement, 
not  unmixed  with  a  certain  irritant  quality,  the  practitioner  of  assured 
position  must  read — if,  indeed,  he  takes  the  trouble  to  read  at  all! — the 
nonsensical,  ill-informed  and  hopelessly  absurd  rubbish  put  out  by  the 
"furnisher"  magazines  as  "architectural"  copy.  The  bulk  of  this  stuff,  for 
some  occult  reason,  is  written  by  w^omen  who  having  gained  a  small  success 
in  the  field  of  interior  decorating,  seem  to  argue  therefrom  a  competence 
to  pass  upon  every  phase  of  home  planning  from  exterior  embellishment 
to  garden  layout.  A  pet  theme  with  this  particular  class  of  writers  is  the 
"remodeling"  of  old  suburban  places  along  "modern"  and  "approved"  lines. 
I'ortunately,  no  one  in  a  position  to  undertake  any  w-ork  of  the  kind  pays 
the  slightest  heed  to  these  scribbling  female  babblers,  the  accepted  course 
in  cases  of  the  kind  being  to  entrust  the  making  over  process  to  an  architect 
of  repute,  and  refrain  from  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  interference.  The 
question  as  a  whole  harks  back  to  an  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns 
some  weeks  ago  which  was,  in  effect,  that  architecture  is  entirely  too  much 
written  about  by  persons  obviously  not  competent  to  discuss  it.  Much 
remains  to  be  said  upon  various  phases  of  the  art  by  men  of  trained  intelli- 
gence and  experience  that  will  be  of  real  and  lasting  value.  Unfortunately 
the  men  best  qualified  to  say  these  things  are  too  busy  making  architecture 
to  \vrite  about  it  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  result  is  a  deluge  of  half- 
baked  semi-architectural  opinions  from  the  pens  of  amateurs  whose  writing 
gift  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  capacity  given  them  to  think,  together 
with  a  growing  colony  of  "picture"  magazines  which,  however  admirable 
i)ictnriallv,  are  textuallv  futile  and  fatuous. —  r.nililers'  (iuide.  l'hiladcli)hia. 
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Interior  Decoration 

By  M.  STAPLEY,  in  The  American  Architect. 

OF  William  Kent,  the  early  Georgian  architect,  it  was  written,  "Not 
only  was  he  consulted  for  furniture,  frames  of  pictures,  tables,  chairs, 
etc.,  but  for  plate;  and  so  impetuous  was  fashion  that  two  great 
ladies  prevailed  on  him  to  design  their  gowns."  All  of  which  means  that 
in  Kent's  day  decoration,  even  to  the  minutest  detail,  was  a  branch  of 
architecture.  '  Then  came  a  long  period  when  the  study  of  the  inside  of  the 
house  fell  upon  evil  days.  It  finally  got  completely  away  from  the  architect, 
and  the  fault  was  largely  his  own — for  his  tendency  toward  specializing 
meant  proficiency  in  one  thing  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  But.  fortunately 
for  the  profession,  an  occasional  member  rises  above  this  modern  tendency 
and  brings  decoration  back  under  the  wing  of  her  elder  sister.  I  mean  not 
merely  that  kind  of  decoration  which  consists  mostly  of  built-in  architect- 
ural features,  but  also  that  in  which  the  late  Stanford  White  so  conspicu- 
ously excelled — the  assembling  of  old  fabrics,  mantel-pieces,  gilded  cornices 
and  marble  columns  into  an  harmonious  whole,  often  even  in  defiance  of 
periods.  Whether  men  of  similar  abilities  are  to  become  more  numerous 
depends  on  whether  those  about  to  enter  the  profession  can  be  made  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  bringing  a  broader  culture  to  their  work.  And  if 
general  culture  is  too  much  to  ask  of  the  followers  of  Bramante,  Peruzzi, 
Michael  Angelo  and  the  other  geniuses  of  the  renaissance,  let  them  at  least 
be  equipped  with  some  knowledge  of  commonplace  things  pertaining  to 
the  home.  Furniture,  for  instance,  is  one  of  these  commonplaces.  So 
intimately  is  it  connected  with  daily  life  that  we  have  no  thought  of  home 
or  comfort  apart  from  it;  yet  how  many  architects  are  well  informed  on 
the  subject?  That  the  layman  is  not  is  explained  (but  not  excused)  by  that 
ignoring  of  essentials  that  characterizes  modern  education.  Even  those 
great  agencies  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  newspapers  and 
popular  magazines,  never  until  recently  paid  attention  to  household  arts 
and  crafts,  though  other  peaceful  arts  like  music,  literature  and  the  drama 
received  full  attention.  Yet  bad  art  in  home  life  is  worse  than  bad  art  in 
theaters,  books  or  exhibitions ;  for  its  influence  is  constant  instead  of  merely 
for  the  passing  hour.  It  tells  for  good  or  bad  upon  the  taste  of  the  young 
long  before  the  other  agencies  mentioned  begin  to  affect  them.  Once  in  a 
while  families  aspired  to  something  better  than  department  store  decora- 
tion ;  but  their  wants  were  not  easy  to  satisfy  for  such  opposition  came 
from  scattered  individuals,  while  the  manufacturers  of  pDor  household 
furnishings  were  a  united  body  proclaiming  their  wares  by  means  of 
specious  advertising.  Too  many  homemakers  were  ready  to  read  and 
believe  these  advertisements,  and.  knowing  nothing  of  the  pranks  wood 
can  play  after  it  has  been  hurried,  unseasoned,  into  chairs  and  tables  and 
then  much  varnished  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  air  from  affecting  them, 
they  bought  copiously.  Such  people  suffered  for  their  lack  of  a  little 
familiarity  with  commonplace  subjects. 

But  the  architect  has  had  more  than  the  layman's  education.  He  has 
had  special  training.  He  ought  to  know  the  qualities  of  different  woods 
and  the  best  manner  of  constructing  them  into  houses  and  the  contents  of 
houses.  And  when  it  is  a  question  of  buying  new  furniture,  he  should 
know  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  a  good  Sheraton  or  Chippendale 
reproduction  as  it  is  of  an  object  designed  to  embellish  some  definite  place 
and    executed    in    view   of   this   special    destination,    in    order   that    it    may 
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respect  and  serve  the  architectural  ensemble  of  which  it  is  a  part.  A\  hen 
the  architect  understands  all  this,  why  should  he  not  have  his  daily 
consulting  hours  like  a  physician  and  charge  a  fee  for  advice  on  household 
problems?  Clients  could  thus  build  new  houses,  or  put  their  old  ones  in 
order,  under  the  direction  of  an  expert.  The  architect  should  be  a  con- 
noisseur of  decoration  even  where  he  himself  does  not  practice  it. 

Meanwhile  the  fact  remains  that  a  great  many  in  the  profession 
(perhaps  because  constant  dealing  with  the  sterner  and  more  structural 
materials  lessens  their  deftness  in  handling  delicate  ones)  have  not  "the 
knack"  of  the  decorator ;  and  most  decorators  have  not  the  training  to  do  a 
really  architectural  piece  of  decoration.  Said  a  prominent  New  York 
architect  to  one  of  the  kindred  profession  the  other  day :  "I  wish  you 
would  come  up  and  look  at  my  studio.  I  have  a  splendid  collection  of  old 
furniture  and  fabrics,  but  I  seem  to  have  made  a  fizzle  of  furnishing  a  room 
with  them."  And  similarly  a  decorator  who  had  created  a  beautiful  dining- 
room  in  a  Fifth  avenue  residence,  on  being  asked  to  submit  a  design  for  a 
screen  between  this  same  room  and  the  marble  conservatory  that  the 
architect  himself  had  done,  admitted  after  several  attempts:  "I  can't  do 
that  thing;  it  is  too  architectural  for  me."  Here  is  proof  that  a  certain 
discrimination  is  acknowledged  by  the  men  themseh'es. 

As  matters  now  stand  there  are  phases  of  the  decorator's  business  that 
the  architect  can  hardly  be  expected  to  transact ;  and  since  the  decorator 
is  also  in  a  sense  a  contractor  receiving  commissions  on  materials  furnished, 
the  architect-decorator,  who  worked  along  the  same  lines,  would  be 
denounced  as  unprofessional.  Broadly  speaking,  a  decorator  runs  a  store. 
Most  of  his  clients  expect  him  to  have  somewhere  a  showing  of  rugs, 
furniture,  antiques  or  even  perhaps  a  paneled  room  from  some  demolished 
castle,  that  they  may  get  an  idea  of  how  their  own  rooms  will  look  when 
furnished.  The  architect,  whose  profess-on  ever  since  the  good  old  days 
of  William  Kent  has  occupied  itself  principally  with  designing  the  building 
and  then  superintending  its  construction,  all  too  readily  remains  within  his 
prescribed  limitations.  Yet  in  truth  the  two  matters  are  closely  allied,  and 
the  architect,  where  he  is  not  also  the  decorator,  should  have  the  other's 
closest  co-operation. 

Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  in  a  plea  for  this,  said  recently :  "The 
architect  must  always  be  looked  up  to  as  the  commander-in-chief:  but  we 
(mural  painters)  ought  to  collaborate  with  him  from  the  moment  our  part 
has  been  assigned  to  us.  We  should  accompany  him  to  the  quarry  and  pick 
out  the  stone  that  is  to  form  the  background  of  our  work.  This  would 
avoid  many  of  those  final  disappointments  due  merely  to  the  architect  and 
artist  not  having  been  in  touch  with  each  other  from  the  start." 

If  this  is  true  of  the  mural  painter's  contribution  to  the  interior  of  the 
building,  how  much  truer  is  it  of  the  general  decorator's?  Conditions 
at  the  building,  the  amount  of  furnishings  previously  ow-ned  by  the  client 
and  the  character  of  the  room  to  be  decorated  will  all,  if  jointly  understood 
in  the  beginning,  assign  each  party  his  definite  field.  Where  certain  styles 
are  fixed  upon  and  rigidly  followed  each  man's  path  is  comparatively  clear; 
but  so  many  American  homes  are  furnished  with  the  owners'  collection  of 
art  objects,  representing  every  period  and  nationality,  that  the  wisest  thing 
may  be  to  show  these  objects  to  the  architect  and  commission  him  to  build 
the  right  background  for  them  and  rearrange  them  in  their  new  quarters. 

In  considering  even  the  smaller  residence — anytliing  say  under  fifty 
thousand  dollars — it  seems  advisable  that   the  architect  should  alwavs  be 
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responsible  for  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  house.  In  houses 
of  this  type  the  owner  would  not  call  in  the  services  of  a  decorator  who 
had  costly  antiques  to  work  into  his  schemes,  nor  of  the  dismantler  of  old 
chateaux  who  was  prepared  to  re-install  a  Louis  XV  salon  complete.  Ihe 
setting-off  of  the  architect's  work  would  therefore  rest  between  his  client 
and  himself.  Haplv  there  is,  with  the  former,  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  truth  that  he  himself  does  not  know  quite  as  well  as  the  architect  what 
particular  furnishings  belong  by  reason  of  their  design,  material  and  cost, 
to  the  house  in  question.  Clients  are  slowly  but  surely  realizing  that  even 
those  interior  features  which  are  not  in  the  nature  of  built-in  accessories 
should  be  designed  by  an  architect. 

Indeed,  they  are  going  even  farther;  they  ask  him  to  undertake  the 
planting  of  the  grounds.  To  meet  and  encourage  this  desirable  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  client  the  architect  must  get  back  what  distinguished  the 
great  architects  of  earlier  days— conversance  with  the  several  subjects 
kindred  to  his  own. 

The  recent  establishment  in  this  country  of  several  English  firms  (or 
rather  their  agents)  whose  sole  business  is  the  dismantling  of  old  English 
and  French  mansions  and  the  putting  into  negotiable  form  of  the  wood- 
work, mantles,  etc.,  contained  in  them,  plays  an  important  part.  On  the 
face  of  it  the  proceeding  seems  commercial,  but  to  lovers  of  Elizabethan, 
say,  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  buy  a  genuine  old  room  complete  than 
to  give  to  a  modern  workman  who  never  heard  of  Elizabethan  traditions 
some  antiquated  tools  and  ask  him  to  produce  some  inaccurate  work  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  look  like  its  prototype.  One  American  who  tried 
this  ended  by  buying  from  one  of  these  firms  an  entire  sixteenth  century 
half-timber  dwelling  which  is  being  set  up  in  Connecticut ;  and,  incidentally, 
the  architect  who  undertook  its  reconstruction  is  learning  more  about  early 
English  methods  and  materials  than  ever  he  was  able  to  acquire  during 
several  months  of  study  in  England. 

No  matter  who  embellishes  the  apartment  the  three  most  obvious 
considerations  are  floor,  walls  and  ceiling.  Of  these  the  last  is  most 
important  from  the  architectural  standpoint,  the  second  from  the  decorator  s 
and  the  client's.  The  ceiling  with  a  strongly  architectural  people  like  the 
Italians,  was  the  climax— the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  salon ;  but  it  is  too 
often  forgotten  by  those  of  today  who  would  have  this  same  magnificent 
feature,  that  the  Italian  room  on  which  it  looked  down  was  almost  empty 
of  movable  furniture— of  the  very  things  that  the  modern  American  aims 
to  possess  in  such  profusion  that  his  room  has  no  climax— no  concentration. 
Furthermore,  the  Italian  ceiling  springs  from  comparatively  plain  walls- 
large  restful  surfaces  whose  occasional  spot  of  applied  decoration  such  as 
hangings  or  painting  did  not  contend  with  the  structural  ornamentation 
above.  With  the  less  architectural  early  French  and  English  mansion 
builders,  the  structure  of  the  ceiling  was  left  exposed,  with  oak  beams 
painted  and  carved,  while  more  attention  was  lavished  on  the  walls;  and 
this  is  the  precedent  for  most  of  the  work  today,  since  we  live  under  the 
same  climatic  conditions  that  forced  the  French  and  English  to  do  what 
the  Italians  did  not  do— spend  most  of  the  day  indoors  with  the  walls  of  a 
room  ever  before  our  eyes.  It  is  climate  again,  in  part  at  least,  that  has 
relegated  our  floors  to  the  third  place  since,  not  only  for  richness  but  also 
for  warmth,  we  cover  them  with  rugs,  thus  burying  whatever  mosaic,  tile 
or  inlav  of  wood  they  may  boast. 
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Sn-cl  Arches  for  Street  Illumination,  Maryszille,   California 

Novel  Street  Illumination  at  Marysville 

THE  accompanying  illustrations  give  a  good  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
attractive  street  illumination  for  the  business  section  of  a  wide-awake 

city  or  town.  The  arches  were  designed  and  erected  by  the  Butte 
Engineering  and  Electric  Company  of  San  Francisco,  and  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  on  Fillmore  street  in  the  Bay  City. 

The  arches  are  6  inches  higher  than  the  Fillmore  street  arches,  measur- 
ing 31  feet  to  the  top  of  the  center  piece,  and  the  span  is  86  feet  6  inches 
for  six  arches,  and  98  feet  for  one  arch.  Each  arch  is  illuminated  with  120 
16-candlepower  lamps,  with  a  500  Watt  Tungsten  light  in  the  center.  The 
steel  used  in  the  erection  of  these  arches  weighed  over  32,000  pounds. 
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February  Meeting  of  San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

By  SVIAAIN  SCHXAITTACHKK,   Secretary. 


A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  was  held  at  the  Tait-Zinkand 
Cafe,  on  Tuesday  evening.  February  20, 
President  J.  G.  Howard,  presiding. 

Messrs.  Thomas  F.  Hastings,  William 
Symmes  Richardson.  Henry  Bacon,  Rob- 
ert Farquhar  and  L.  P.  Rixford  were 
present  as  guests  of  the  Chapter. 

Mr.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  com- 
petition committee,  reported  that  the 
committee  had  been  in  correspondence 
relative  to  competitions  for  school  houses 
at  Woodland  and  Sacramento,  of  which 
the  membership  was  aware  throughthe 
notice  sent  out  and  that  it  was  hoped  in 
the  case  of  the  Sacramento  school  house 
that  the  program  would  be  inodified  to 
conform  to  the  institute  code. 

Mr.  Faville,  for  the  civic  improvement 
committee,  reported  that  there  had  been 
no  meeting  of  the  committee,  but  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  at  the  appointment 
by  the  mayor  of  a  civic  center  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  Messrs.  Howard,  John 
Reid  and  Meyer. 

Mr.  Mullgardt,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  architectural  league  and  educa- 
tion, advised  the  members  regarding  the 
postponement  of  the  convention  of  the 
architectural  league  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  Los  Angeles  to  April,  and  stated  that 
the  drawings  to  be  submitted  for  the 
traveling  scholarship  would  be  exhibited 
in-  San   Francisco. 

Mr.  Bakewell,  of  the  housing  commit- 
tee, stated  there  was  to  be  a  conference 
regarding  the  tenement  house  law,  at  the 
board  of  public  works,  and  suggested  that 
a  special  committee  other  than  the  hous- 
ing committee  be  present. 

The  following  communications  were 
ordered  received  and  placed  on  file:  from 
Mr.  Chas.  T.  Mott,  his  resignation  from 
the  Chapter,  owing  to  his  return  East: 
from  Mr.  A.  F.  Rosenheim,  president,  and 
Mr.  Fernand  Parmentier,  secretary,  of 
the  Southern  California  Chapter,  A.  L  A., 
regarding  the  postponement  of  the  Archi- 
tectural League  convention  until  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Architecture  in  April,  and  inviting  the 
members  to  Los  Angeles  at  that  time; 
from  the  General  Contractors'  Associa- 
tion, regarding  contract  forms;  from  the 
Michigan  Chapter,  .\.  L  A.,  copy  of  min- 
utes of  annual  meeting  of  January  16. 
1912,  and  from  Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr., 
in  regard  to  meeting  of  the  board  of 
public  works  to  consider  the  tenement 
liouse  law. 

On  motion  made,  seconded  and  car- 
ried, the  chair  was  empowered  to  appoint 
a  special  committee  to  consider  the  mat- 


ters contained  in  the  commimication  from 
the  General  Contractors'  .Vssociation. 

The  secretary  called  the  Chapter's  at- 
tention to  the  report  submitted  by  the 
building  laws  committee  at  the  meeting 
of  February  IS,  and  which  was  amended 
at  that  meeting,  and  stated  that  no  action 
had  been  taken  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  submit  the  pro- 
posed ordinance  to  the  proper  authorities. 
On  motion  made,  seconded  and  carried, 
the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  committee  for  proper  action. 

Mr.  Howard  expressed  the  appreciation 
of  the  Chapter  at  having  present  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  were  to  be  of 
the  advisory  council  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  and  called 
on  Messrs.  Hastings,  Richardson,  Bacon 
and  Farquhar,  of  the  commission,  all  of 
whom  made  remarks  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  and  appreciative  of  the  architec- 
tural opoortunities  afforded  by  the  site  and 
scope  of  the  1915  Exposition. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks^  the 
gentlemen  mentioned  above  were  given  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  by  the  Chapter. 

Form  Partnership 

Messrs.  William  Wilde  and  Erwin 
Schaefer  have  formed  a  copartnership 
for  the  practice  of  architecture  and  have 
taken  offices  in  the  .-Mbany  block,  Oak- 
land. Mr.  Wilde  was  formerly  with 
Henry  F.  Starbuck,  now  of  Fresno.  The 
new  firm  has  quite  a  little  work  under 
way,  including  a  $15,000  city  hall  at  Mar- 
tinez, a  brick  store  building  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  store  and  apartment  house  for 
C.  S.  Kelson  in  Oakland,  and  several  resi- 
dences. 

•Messrs.  William  Coates  and  Harry 
Traver  have  formed  a  partnership  and 
have  taken  a  suite  of  offices  in  the  Head 
building,  San  Francisco.  Both  young 
men  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
following  their  profession  and  should 
make  a  success  of  their  business  venture. 
Coates  was  formerly  State  Architect, 
while  Traver  has  for  some  time  been 
connected  with  the  City  .Architect's  office. 
Before  coming  to  San  Francisco,  Traver 
was  a  member  of  the  drafting  force  in 
the  State  .Architect's  office  at  Sacramento. 

New  Certificated  Architects 

The  following  have  been  granted  cer- 
tificates by  the  State  Board  of  .Architec- 
ture for  the  practice  of  architecture  in 
California:  Richard  D.  King,  1647  Mid- 
dleton  place,  associated  with  Architect 
Edward  Cray  Taylor,  528  Consolidated 
Realty  building,  Los  .Angele.s;  Leon  Carl 
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Brockway.  306  X.  Raymond  avenue,  Pasa- 
dena;  Garrett  Van  Pelt.  Jr..  100  E.  Col- 
orado street,  Pasadena;  Winsor  Soule, 
"The  Grayson,"  Santa  Barbara;  Harry  M. 
Banfield.  333  Clay  street,  and  Edward  C. 
Thome,  1232  W.  Thirty-first  street,  as- 
sistant inspector  of  buildings.  Los  An- 
geles. 


Annual    Meeting    of    Oakland    Architect- 
ural Association 

The  Oakl'ind  Architectur.il  Association 
held  its  second  annual  banquet  in  February. 
The  principal  speakers  were  Mayor  F.  K. 
Mott.  Harry  Anderson,  commissioner  of 
public  works ;  Walter  J.  Mathews,  C.  W. 
Dickey.  J.  J.  Donovan  and  Louis  S.  Stone. 
C.  W.  Childs,  who  is  connected  with  the 
board  of  education  in  Oakland,  displayed 
some  interesting  pictures  and  photographs 
of  the  modeling  work  of  the  new  city  hall, 
while  Donovan  discussed  entertainingly  the 
designs  and  models  as  they  were  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  Pictures  were  also  shown 
which  were  readily  understood  by  those 
present  to  represent  local  people  and  condi- 
tions. Those  present  were :  Hon.  F.  K. 
Mott,  H.  S.  Anderson,  W.  J.  Mathews,  C. 
W.  Childs,  F.  Soderberg,  John  Bakewell, 
William  WharfT,  G.  B.  Richardson,  J.  J. 
Donovan.  C.  F.  Ashley,  William  Wilde. 
L.  S.  Stone,  S.  B.  Newsom,  J.  C.  Newsom. 
W.  J.  Wvthe,  F.  D.  Voorhees.  W.  D.  Reed. 
C.  W.  McCall,  William  J.  Wright,  D.  V. 
Deuel,  C.  W.  Dickey,  Erwin  Schaefer,  E, 
W.  Cannon,  E.  A.  Zeitfuchs  and  H.  C 
Smith. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year :  Louis  S.  Stone,  presi- 
dent ;  C.  W.  Dickey,  vice-president ;  D.  V, 
Deuel,  secretary-treasurer.  There  were  five 
new  members  elected.  The  association  is 
increasing  its  membership   rapidly. 


Architects  Parker  and  Kenyon  Busy 

.Architects  Parker  and  Kenyon  are  busy 
with  considerable  high  class  country 
work.  They  have  a  $20,000  bank  building 
at  Princeton,  a  brick  library  building  at 
Dixon  and  a  $30,000  Elks  building  for 
Nevada  City.  Walter  Parker,  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Parker  &  Kenyon  was 
done  an  injustice  in  the  January  number 
of  this  magazine  by  a  misleading  caption 
beneath  the  full  page  cut  of  a  bank  and 
office  building  on  page  94.  Mr.  Parker 
designed  the  structure  and  not  Mr.  F. 
W.  Fitzpatrick.  We  are  glad  to  make 
this  correction  for  Mr.  Parker  whose 
ability  as  a  designer  is  recognized. 


Phelan  to   Build   Hotel 

James  D.  Phelan  will  build  a  seven- 
story  $90,000  hotel  on  Market- street,  near 
Seventh.  San  Francisco,  from  plans  now 
being  prepared  by  William  Curlett  & 
Son.  Phelan  is  having  built  in  Los  Gatos 
a  beautiful  Italian  villa,  also  from  plans 
by   Curlett   &   Son. 


Los  Angeles  Architects   Meet 

"Ceramics  and  the  History  of  Clay 
Products  in  -Art  and  Architecture"  was 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  by 
Mr.  William  ^^'ade  before  the  architects 
at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Soutlicrn 
California  Chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  .Architects.  Mr.  Wade  is  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  W. 
Wade  Company,  which  has  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  tile  and  other  clay 
products  at  Burslem.  England,  since  1867. 
The  speaker  traced  the  history  from  the 
time  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  to  the  present 
day  and  showed  how  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  the  art  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  conquering  armies  as  each 
nation  rose  and  fell.  The  height  of  per- 
fection attained  bv  some  of  the  ancient 
peoples  cannot  in  many  respects  be 
equaled  in  the  present  age.  although  some 
of  the  lost  art  is  continually  being  re- 
gained. 

.An  important  matter  that  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  at  the  business  session 
was  the  ordinance,  which  has  been  passed 
bi'  the  council  and  is  awaiting  action  bv 
the  mayor,  providing  for  the  elimination 
of  the  chemical  tests  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  cement  testing  section  of 
the   city   building  ordinance. 


Personal 

.Architects  Cunningham  &  Politeo.  of  San 
Francisco,  announce  the  removal  of  their 
office  from  the  Chronicle  to  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  building.  This  firm  has  just 
completed  the  drawings  for  a  splendid  class 
A  theater  to  be'  erected  on  upper  Market 
street  for  the  Boston  and  San  Fr.-uicisco 
.Amusement  Company. 

Richard  Martin,  Jr.,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  E.  M.  Lazarus,  William  Travis, 
and  other  prosperous  Portland  architects 
will  relieve  the  tension  of  business  and 
incidentally  load  uo  with  new  ideas  and 
other  inspirations,  by  taking  a  year's 
tour  through  European  countries.  May 
Brother  Martin  have  a  fine  trip  and 
"homeward  fly"  at  its  close. 


Architects  Welsh  &  Carey  Busy 

.Among  the  San  Francisco  architects 
who  have  been  exceptionally  busy  since 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year  are  Messrs. 
Welsh  and  Carey.  They  have  let  con- 
tracts aggregating  more  than  $200.0(X)  in 
the  last  three  months,  and  at  the  present 
time  are  working  on  plans  for  a  pic- 
turesque private  hotel  at  Stockton,  a  con- 
vent at  Livermore.  an  apartment  hotel 
and  several  smaller  structures.  This 
firm  made  the  plans  for  an  apartment 
house  now  under  construction  for  the 
Sheeby  Estate,  also  a  warehouse  and  a 
church. 
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An  Eastern  contractor  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  con- 
crete construction, 
has  raised  an  inter- 
esting point  for  the 
architect  and  en- 
gineer to  decide.  He 
contends  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
man  who  designs  a  concrete  build- 
ing to  conceive  the  form  work  as 
well.  Occasionally,  just  as  he  will 
now  design  some  especially  import- 
ant bridge  falsework,  the  engineer 
prepares  form  plans  for  some  special 
concrete  structure,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  falsework  is  designed, 
prepared  and  erected  by  the  con- 
tractor. This  prevailing  practice, 
says  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
has  come  about  perhaps  from  two 
principal  causes.  The  first  is  that 
the  engineer  has  conceived  form 
work  as  being  solely  temporary  con- 
struction plant  like  a  staging  for 
brick  work,  and  therefore  a  problem 
which  did  not  concern  him  beyond 
the  point  of  seeing  that  the  objects 
sought,  namely,  safetj^  and  certainty 
during  construction  and  a  completed 
structure  of  acceptable  quality  and 
character,  were  reasonably  well  as- 
sured. The  second  cause  has  been 
the  great  development,  particularly 
in  reinforced  concrete  building  work, 
of  engineering-contracting  organi- 
zations or  firms  which  assume  all 
problems  of  design  and  construction 
guaranteeing  an  acceptable  product. 
Incidentally,  in  the  work  of  these 
firms  we  do  have  examples  and  about 
the  only  ones  of  form  work  con- 
sidered as  a  definite  part  of  the  en- 
gineer's designing  problem.  Else- 
where as  already  stated  it  is  con- 
sidered usually  as  purely  a  contrac- 
tor's construction  problem.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  the  logical  viewpoint, 
it  is  the  prevailing  one.  Should  it 
remain  so? 

Form  design  is  a  problem  which 
without  question,  is  worthy  of  the 
best  engineering  talent.  The  prob-. 
lem  is  not  a  simple  one.  It  is  not 
merely  in  any  specific  case  a  prob- 
lem of  designing  a  structure  which 
will   shape   to  dimensions   and   sup- 
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port  safely  a  certain  volume  and 
weight  of  concrete.  It  is  rather  the 
problem  of  designing  a  set  of  moulds 
for  repeated  use  in  forming  and  sup- 
porting successive  similar  units  com- 
posing a  complete  structure.  This 
involves  much  more  than  a  mould 
which  will  properly  shape  and  safely 
sustain  one  beam  or  bracket  or  col- 
umn;  it  involves  the  making  of  a 
mould  which  can  be  erected,  taken 
down,  moved  and  re-erected  many 
times,  with  the  greatest  speed  and 
the  least  labor,  to  shape  and  support 
in  succession  a  large  number  of 
beams  or  brackets  or  columns.  It 
involves,  too,  not  only  the  economic 
use  of  material  by  careful  design  but 
also  economic  consumption  by  de- 
sign which  will  insure  as  high  a  sal- 
vage value  as  may  be.  Forms  are 
not  temporary  structures  in  the 
sense  that  staging  or  falsework  are, 
they  are  rather  operating  construc- 
tion plant  in  almost  the  same  sense 
as  is  a  concrete  mixing  and  handling 
plant. 

Keeping  in  mind  what  has  just 
been  said  the  question  is :  Is  it  bet^ 
ter  that  the  engineer^  should  design 
form  work  or  is  it  better  that  the 
contractor  should?  The  answer  is 
that  it  depends  upon  who  the  en- 
gineer is  and  who  the  contractor  is, 
An  engineer  with  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  construction  work  and  costs 
may  easily  be  the  best  possible  de- 
signer of  form  work.  On  the  other 
hand  an  engineer  lacking  this  special 
knowledge  may  just  as  easily  be 
about  the  poorest  one  imaginable  to 
design  form  work.  The  extremes  in 
ability  between  contractors  are  al- 
most as  far  apart.  On  the  whole  tha 
contractor's  training  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  task  than  is  the  en- 
gineer's. The  contractor  may  fall 
short  as  compared  with  the  engineer 
in  knowledge  of  statistics  but  the  en- 
gineer seldom  has  the  contractor's 
knowledge  of  practical  operating 
conditions  and  costs.  Frankly,  we 
believe  that  on  a  cost  basis  the  aver- 
age  contractor   will   prove   a   better 


designer  of  form  work  than  will  the 
average  engineer.  If  this  be  so  then 
it  is  the  better  engineering  practice 
that  the  contractor  should  be  the  de- 
signer.   

This  inquiry  is  heard  on  all  sides. 
With  one  year  gone  and  but  three 

remaining,  the  an- 
WHY  IS  EXPOSI=  nouncement  that  the 
TION  WORK  AT  beginning  of  con- 
A  STANDSTILL?      struction   work   will 

be  delayed  until 
October  comes  like  a  solar-plexus 
blow  to  both  commercial  and  build- 
ing interests  in  San  Francisco.  The 
contributors  have  paid  their  money 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would 
be  utilized,  not  hoarded.  Large 
numbers  of  mechanics  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  city  by  the  Exposition 
announcements  and  these  are  idle 
and  in  many  cases  without  funds. 
Other  projected  buildings  are  wait- 
ing for  the  Exposition  wheels  to 
start.  When  these  move,  then  the 
machinery  will  hum  all  along  the 
line.  At  present  the  money  remains 
without  interest  (or  at  least  no  in- 
terest is  shown  in  the  credits  on  the 
Exposition  statements).  Why  keep 
it  tied  up  in  a  napkin  when  its  use 
would  mean  security  for  the  Exposi- 
tion and  prosperity  for  San  Fran- 
cisco? 

Then,  too,  from  October,  barely 
two  years  will  remain  for  a  vast 
amount  of  construction  work.  When 
we  consider,  for  instance,  that  one 
small  structure  like  the  Hearst 
building,  began  four  years  ago,  is 
not  yet  completed,  is  not  the  entire 
Exposition  jeopardized  by  further 
postponement,  especially  in  view  of 
possible  delays  on  account  of  non- 
arrival  of  materials,  labor  strikes, 
etc.  With  our  early  start  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position would  offer  an  example  of  a 
World's  Fair  that  was  complete 
when  the  gates  were  opened  and  not 
the  usual  complex,  congested  and 
confused  assortment  of  unfinished 
buildings  and  incomplete  exhibits. 
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HEATING  AND  LIGHTING 

Plumbing  and  Electrical  Work 


Heating  a  Swimming  Pool* 

By  C.  TERAN 

ASWUIMIXG  pool  is  generally  a  lux-  is  required  and  less  coal  burned.  Steam 
ury,  not  a  necessity.  For  this  reason  was  not  considered  a  good  medium,  be- 
not  many  are  built,  and  a  description  of  the  cause  it  imparts  a  peculiar  odor  to  the 
system  installed  for  j\lr.  Herbert  Coppell  water,  due  perhaps  to  the  presence  of  oil 
at  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  may  prove  of  interest.  in    the   boiler.      The    water    is    injected    at 

It  is  housed  in  a  building  of  one  story,  four  points  on  each  side  of  the  pool  near 

and  includes  the  pool  room,  two  dressing-  the      bottom,      through      nozzles      passing 

rooms,   boiler   and   coal   rooms,   all   on   the  through  the  brick  lining  and  flush  with  it. 

ground    level.      The    pool    is     sunk     below  This    arrangement   gives   a   good    distribu- 

grade,    is    built    of    concrete,    waterproofed  tion,  and  is  neat  in  appearance.     It  is  found 

and  lined  with  English  size  enameled  brick.  that   during  the   winter   months   the   water 

It  is  38  feet  long,  15^  feet  wide  and  6  feet  loses  2°  to  3°  F.  in  twenty-four  hours, 

mean  depth  below^  water  level.    The  cubical  In  filling  the  pool  the  water  is  heated  to 

contents  are,  therefore,  3534  cubic  feet.  75°  F.,  which,  on  account  of  heat  losses  in 

The  heating  plant  w^as   designed  to  heat  transit,  etc.,  gives  an  ultimate  temperature 

this  volume  of  water   in   ten   hours,   or   at  of  70°  F.     The  water  injected  to  make  up 

the  rate  of  353  cubic   feet  an  hour.     Ten  the  heat  loss  is  heated  to  180°  F. 

hours   is   a   convenient   length   of  time    for  The  large  boiler  is  used  to  heat  the  water 

heating    the    water,    because    the    required  when   the   pool    is   being   filled.      This    w-as 

apparatus  is  not  specially  large.     If  the  ap-  computed  as  follows : 

paratUS     was     much     smaller     it     would,     of  Cubical  contents  of  pool.      ,i534  cu.  ft. 

course,   require   a   longer   time  to   heat  the  Cubic  feet  of  water  to  be 

.  J    ii_-      ,.■  J  1    J    i      1.1     ^  heated  per  hour i:>S  cu.  It. 

water,  and  this  time  added   to  that  neces-  pounds  of  water  to  be 

sary   to   empty   and   clean   the   pool   would  heated  per  hour 353x62.4=22027 

make   the   period   of   time    which   the   pool  R's^  oi   temperatui-c   of 

,  ,  ,            if                               1        1              >ri  the  water  from  40  to 

would  be  out  of  commission  too  long.     1  he  75  =  35° 

time  required  to  empty  and  clean  this  pool  Heat   units   transmitted 

is  four  to  live  hours.  '°„"?"=!',  P"   '"'"'"'     ,-,  „,,o  tj   t   t' 

T-,         •      ,.    11    »•  -11  1  1.  •  22062x35 7/1.000   B.    I.   L. 

The    insta  lation    includes    two    cast-iron  ^^^^   necessary    to    be 

sectional  boilers,  a  Berryman  service  heater  burned  per  hour  771.- 

and  a   filter.     The   water  is  reduced   to   30  oooh-8000.  .^. ,','' ^""^f 

pounds   pressure   on   entering  the  building.      Grate  area  96-^8 -  sq.    t. 

It  is  then  heated  in  the  Berrvman  heater  by  A  boiler  having  a  grate  40  inclies  wide 
steam  generated  in  the  boilers,  and  it  is  by  48  inches  long  was  installed.  1  he  other 
then  filtered  and  discharged  into  the  pool.  boiler  shown  is  used  to  heat  the  building 
For  filling  a  main  inlet  is  used;  this  enters  and  to  heat  the  water  injected  into  the  pool 
the  pool  at  the  deep  end  near  the  bottom;  to  make  up  the  daily  loss  of  heat;  by  this 
there  is  also  a  nozzle  above  the  waterline  arrangement,  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
which  is  used  to  produce  a  spray  over  the  fire  in  the  large  boiler  is  avoided.  As  there 
pool.  was  no  sure  method  of  predetermining  the 
On  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  walls  loss  of  heat  of  the  water  in  the  pool,  in 
of  the  pool  to  the  outside  ground  a  loss  of  selecting  this  boiler  liberal  allowance  was 
heat  in  the  water  was  anticipated  and  pro-  made  for  this  purpose  above  what  is  re- 
vision made  to  replace  the  loss.  Careful  quired  to  heat  the  building.  The  amount 
consideration  was  given  to  the  various  of  direct  radiation  in  the  building  is  400 
methods  that  could  be  used  to  accomplish  square  feet,  all  behind  screens ;  the  boiler  is 
this  purpose,  and  injecting  water  heated  to  rated  at  1000  square  feet,  and  has  a  grate 
a  high  temperature  into  the  filled  pool  was  21  x  27  inches,  or  about  4  square  feet, 
decided  upon.  The  reason  for  using  a  high  The  service  heater  was  specified  ot  proper 
temperature  is  that  the  water  is  not  taken  size  to  heat  2800  gallons  of  water  per  hour 
from  the  pool  to  be  reheated,  as  this  would  from  40°  to  80°  F.  with  low  pressure  steam, 
necessitate  a  circulating  pump,  but  fresh  and  it  was  left  to  the  manufacturers  who 
water  is  used,  and  by  heating  it  to  a  high  furnished  it  to  design  the  proper  size  heater 
temperature  a  minimum  quantity  of  water  for  this  duty.     The  filter  wms  specified  in  a 

•Presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri  can  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers, 
Xew  York,  January  23-25,   1912. 
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similar  manner.  No  automatic  tempera- 
ture control  was  installed,  and  none  has 
been  found  necessary.  An  even  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  is  attained  by  maintain- 
ing a  steady  fire  and  regulating  the  flow  of 
water  by  hand. 

As  a  matter  of  precaution  against  a  leaky 
pool  the  water  pipes  were  installed  so  that 
they  do  not  pass  through  the  waterproofing 
of  the  wall  of  the  pool  below  the  water 
line.  This  was  accomplished  by  installing 
the  pipes  horizontally  under  the  floor  of  the 
pool  room  and  dropping  branches  to  the 
proper  depth  in  the  pool  between  the  water- 
proofing and  the  brick  lining.  All  concealed 
water  pipes  are  brass ;  other  pipes  are  gal- 
vanized iron. 

The  pool,  which  may  be  considered  an 
experiment,  has  been  so  satisfactory  that 
Mr.  Coppell  has  ordered  built  a  much 
larger  pool,  44  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide, 
with  the  addition  to  his  house  and  the 
equipment  for  the  new  pool  has  been  de- 
signed on  the  same  principles  as  the  one 
described. 

Ventilating  Moving   Picture   Halls 

A  committee  representing  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Engineers  reports  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for  the  compul- 
sory ventilation  of  moving  picture  audito- 
riums: 

Floor  Area  Per  Occupant. — A  minimum 
of  S  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  occupant, 
exclusive  of  passageways,  shall  be  provided 
in   the  audience   hall. 


Cubic  Space  Per  Occupant. — A  minimum 
of  90  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  occupant 
shall  be  provided  in  the  audience  hall. 

Quantity  of  Outdoor  Air. — A  positive 
supply  of  outdoor  air  from  an  uncontam- 
inated  source  shall  be  provided  the  audience 
hall  at  all  times  while  the  show  place  is 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  quantity  of  this 
positive  supply  of  outdoor  air  shall  be 
based  on  a  minimum  requirement  of  20 
cubic  feet  per  minute  per  occupant. 

Temperature. — The  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  audience  hall  shall  be  maintained 
throughout  at  the  breathing  line  (persons 
being  seated)  within  the  range  of  65  de- 
grees F.  to  70  degrees  F..  and  the  tempera- 
ture, distribution  and  diffusion  of  the  sup- 
plied outdoor  air  shall  be  such  as  to  main- 
tain this  result  without  uncomfortable 
draughts. 

Direct  Heat  Sources. — Any  good  heat 
source  which  does  not  contaminate  the  air 
will  be  accepted  to  supplement  the  warmed 
outdoor  air  supply.  Gas  heaters  or  coal 
stoves  are  prohibited. 

Machine  Booth  Ventilation. — Enclos- 
ures or  booths  for  the  motion  picture 
machines  shall  be  provided  with  special 
exhaust  ventilation  positively  changing 
the  air  in  the  booth  at  least  six  times  per 
hour,  and  being  entirely  independent 
from  any  exhaust  ventilation  of  the  au- 
dience hall.  This  ventilation  shall  consist 
of  a  number  of  small  metal-screened 
openings  near  the  bottom  of  the  booth, 
and  a  metal  or  other  fireproof  flue  (size 
not  less  than   15  inches  in  diameter)   ex- 


^ 

Unjted  St.-\tf.s  Post  Offick  S.an  Fr.\ncij 


THIS  cut  shows  the  United 
States  Post  Office,  San 
Francisco,  which  was  re- 
stored after  the  fire  in  1906.  A 
great  many  of  our  WHITE 
ENAMEL  BRICK,  made  at  our 
Clay  Pressed  Brick  Plant  at 
Stockton,  were  used.  We  can 
sell  and  deliver  you  not  only 
the  best  Enamel  Brick,  but  also 


FIRE  BRICK,   SANDSTONE,   KLINKERS,   ETC. 
.\T  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 

GOLDEN  GATE  BRICK  CO. 

660  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT 

MASSACHUSETTS    BONDING   and   INSURANCE   COMPANY 

SURETY  BONDS  AND  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

.„!.„„».•   1  Sutter    2750       ROBERTSON    &    HALL,    Manag 


First  National  Bank  BIdg. 
SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAL. 


tending  from  top  of  booth  and  carried  to 
proper  place  of  discharge  outdoors  and 
augmented  by  mechanical  appliance  or 
otherwise  to  secure  the  results  herein 
stated. 

General  questions,  such  as  inspection, 
method  of  enforcing  the  requirements, 
penalties  for  noncompliance,  etc.,  are  left 
for  each  town  or  city  to  determine. 


Modern  Gas  Lighting 

Modern  gas  lighting  had  its  beginning 
about  thirty  years  ago  in  the  introduction 
of  the  Welsbach  burner,  and  this  has  again 
been  recently  improved  by  the  invention  of 
the  inverted  mantle  burner. 

Besides  the  great  improvements  in  econ- 
omy, quality  of  illumination  produced  and 
appearance  of  fi.xtures,  modern  gas  lighting 
also  includes  equally  important  strides  in 
the  way  of  convenience.  The  old  method 
of  lighting  a  gas  flame  with  a  match  or 
lighter  is  now  as  out  of  date  as  the  flame 
itself.  The  modern  method  of  lighting  and 
extinguishing  is  either  by  means  of  the 
"by-pass"  or  the  electric  ignition  system. 
The  "by-pass"  is  simply  an  arrangement 
by  which  a  tiny  "pilot"  flame  is  kept  burn- 
ing when  the  lamp  is  turned  out.  This  has 
the  very  great  advantage  of  indicating  by 
its  own  light  the  location  of  the  lamp,  so 
that  there   is  no  need  of  fumbling  around 


in  the  dark  to  find  the  place  where  the 
light  is  to  be  turned  on.  The  electric 
method  permits  of  the  lights  being  turned 
on  or  off  from  anv  distant  point.  With 
these  improvements  gas  now  possesses 
equal  convenience  with  any  other  illum- 
inant. 

The  gas  mantle  also  has  been  greatly 
improved  within  a  few  years,  so  that  the 
best  mantles  now  made  are  much  tougher 
and  last  longer  in  use.  In  many  cases  an 
inverted  mantle  will  last  two  years. — B.  F. 
Hamerstrom,  in  "Illuminating  Engineer." 


Putting  up  a   Big  Warehouse 

Work  has  been  started  on  a  six-story 
reinforced  concrete  warehouse  at  Second 
and  Brannan  streets  for  the  Blinn  Estate. 
The  construction  is  in  charge  of  the  George 
F.  Stoeflfels  Company.  Pacific  building, 
which  has  taken  the  contract  on  the  per- 
centage basis.  The  plans  are  by  Frye  and 
Schastey,  and  call  for  a  six-story  structure 
of  standard  construction  type.  Founda- 
tions, walls,  floors,  and  roof  will  be  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  while  all  windows  will  be 
of  wire  glass,  with  metal  or  galvanized  iron 
trim.  There  will  be  two  elevators.  This 
building  is  only  one  of  several  good-sized 
jobs  which  the  Stoeflfels  Company  has  under 
wav. 
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The  Artistic  Side  in  Modern  Illumination 

By  L.   K.   HIRSCHFIELD,  in  the  llluminatins;  Ens;inecr 


MODF.RX  illumination,  in  this  prac- 
tical age.  consists  of  getting  the 
most  efficient  light  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner. All  manner  of  lighting  fixtures  and 
lamps  are  designed  with  a  view  to  the 
artistic  emhellishmcnt  of  the  surround- 
ings, but  the  main  thought,  however,  in 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
present  day  lighting  effects  is  the  ulti- 
mately practical  purpose  for  which  the 
light  is  intended. 

Therefore,  in  treating  this  subject. 
"The  Artistic  Side  of  Modern  Lighting.'' 
we  must  keep  in  mind,  not  only  the 
artistic  side  of  the  fixture  or  lamp,  but 
the  practical  side  as  well.  These  two 
fundamentals  go  hand  in  hand,  and  wher- 
ever they  are  proportionately  combined, 
we  find  the  ideal  lighting  scheme. 

This  combination  has  doubtless  been 
the  result  of  the  ingenuity  of  present  day 
designers,  and  the  practical  arrangement 
of  larnps  is  found  especially  in  those 
made  in  this  country,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  very  strict  laws  governing  the 
installation  of  electricity  in  any  form  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the 
interior  treatment  of  the  rooms  of  a 
house  governs  the  type  of  lighting  fix- 
ture to  be  used,  as,  for  example,  a  home 
treated  in  Colonial  design  of  architecture 
demands  a  Colonial  type  of  fixture. 

It  is.  however,  a  common  occurrence 
for  the  house  builders  to  vary  the  treat- 
ment in  the  different  rooms,  so  that  we 
find  in  some  of  the  modern  homes  todaj' 
French  designs  in  one  room,  English  de- 
signs in  another,  and  Dutch  designs  in 
the  third. 

Many  of  the  fixtures  and  lamps  in  use 
today  we  find  are  copies  of  those  periods 


that  were  famous  for  their  originality 
and  of  such  lasting  beauty  that  they  are 
still  universal!}'  used  throughout  the 
world.  We  refer  to  such  periods  as  the 
Elizabethan.  French,  Classic,  Flemish, 
and  so  forth.  Nowhere  can  we  find 
more  beautiful  designs  than  in  the  detail 
of  a  Louis  XV  or  XVI  bracket  or  chan- 
delier. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  furniture, 
draperies  and  interior  trim  we  find  re- 
flected in  the  castings  of  back  plates, 
standards  and  arms  of  the  lighting  fix- 
tures of  the  periods.  For  such  room 
arrangement  there  is  a  wealth  of  design 
to  select  from,  and  one  finds  variations 
of  these  types  almost  everywhere. 

As  to  the  modern  designs,  typified  by 
the  general  tendency  in  house  building 
all  over  this  country  today,  there  is  one 
type  that  stands  out  clearlj*.  the  influence 
of  w'hich  has  been  felt  as  keenly  as  any 
of  the  older  types,  and  that  is  the  new 
art   or   craftsman   tvpe   of  design. 

There  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  a  great  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  people  for  simplicity,  and  we 
find  this  feature  reflected  in  the  styles  of 
homes  that  are  being  built  today. 

This  type  in  a  lighting  fixture  is.  in  a 
true  sense,  a  modern  conception,  yet  its 
influence  dates  back  to  the  very  earliest 
period  when  lights  were  originated,  or 
such  forms  as  were  used  for  the  support 
of   lights. 

While  there  has  always  been,  to  some 
extent,  in  every  form  of  design,  a  crafts 
type,  it  is  toda}-  more  general!}'  accepted 
as  a  type  than  ever  before. 

There  is  no  line  that  can  be  drawn 
definitelv  bounding  this  style  of  modern 
lighting,   but   one    fact   stamps   it   as   the 
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ideal  for  ihe  style  of  house  it  is  to  be 
used  ill,  and  that  is  its  artistic  simplicity 
and  practicability.  It  has  a  tendency 
toward  severity  in  lines,  but  it  is  of  such 
character  that  it  is  always  pleasing,  ami 
a  freshness  about  the  design  that  is  wel- 
comed bv  the  disciple  of  the  simple  life 
One  sees  reflected  in  the  straight,  sim- 
ple lines  that  characterize  the  crafts  tyoe 
of  house,  the  fundamental  lines  that  are 
used  in  the  fixtures.  Unquestionably, 
this  type  of  design  has  created  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  practical,  and  also  an  appre- 
ciation   of    man's    handiwork,    than    has 
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anything  else  produced  in  the  last  fifty 
years. 

One  acknowledged  fact  is  that  strong, 
bright  lights  are  detrimental  to  health, 
and  we  find  that  nowadays  all  lights  that 
are  used  for  the  illumination  of  a  home 
are  shaded  or  protected.  As  a  direct  re- 
sult of  this  condition  we  find  among  the 
popular  fixtures  the  hanging  dome,  used 
largely  in  the  dining  room  and  library, 
and  hung  in  such  a  position  that  the 
lights  are  hidden  from  view,  but  a  beau- 
tiful, clear  light  is  cast  upon  the  table. 

Artistic  effects  in  this  style  of  fixture 
are  unlimited,  and  many  are  the  beautiful 
designs  incorporated  by  various  means  in 
the  dome  itself.  Leaded  gjlass  offers  un- 
usual opportunities  in  design  and  color- 
ings. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  opportunity 
to  match  interior  decorations,  and  as  we 
strive  for  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
artistic,  so  in  determining  the  proper 
style  of  lighting  for  the  various  rooms 
of  a  home,  we  should  be  particular  as  to 
the  lighting  treatment  for  each  room. 

The  generally  accepted  arrangement 
for  artistic  lighting  in  the  modern  home 
might  be  summed  up  as  follows;  In  the 
living  room,  which  is  today  the  most 
important  room  of  the  house,  being  that 
which  its  name  implies,  the  room  in  which 
we  live,  the  ideal  arrangement  is  this,  side 
brackets  for  general  illumination  and 
table  lamps  with  properly  shaded  lights 
for  the  more  direct  use  of  light  for  work 
or  reading.  Should  the  room  be  very 
large,  ceiling  lights  in  clusters  are  de- 
sirable. 

In  lamps,  as  well  as  in  domes  over  the 
dining  room  table,  the  most  practical 
arrangement  is  arrived  at  by  the  shade 
that    completely     hides     the     lights,     but 


slieds  a  clear  radiance  at  the  point  most 
needed.  In  the  lamp  also  is  the  artistic 
temperament  allowed  greater  license,  and 
nowhere  can  more  beautiful  and  artistic 
lamps  be  found  than  in  this  country,  a 
wealth  of  design  for  the  person  to  select 
from,  but  always  the  truly  artistic  and 
useful  lamp  should  be  the  practical  one. 

Halls  and  vestibules  are  artistically 
lighted  by  the  use  of  ceiling  lights  and 
side  brackets,  and  bedrooms  are  gener- 
ally best  lighted  by  placing  side  brackets 
nearest  to  the  vantage  points,  such  as 
dressers,  beds  and  so  forth.  The  bed 
lamp  has  now  become  a  decided  fixture 
among  electrically  lighted  homes,  and  we 
find  some  very  artistic  and  interesting 
types  being  especially  designed  for  this 
purpose.  Color  schemes  are  harmonized, 
both  in  the  room  decoration  and  in  the 
lamp   or  fixture  colorings. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
an  artistically  lighted  room  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lighting  device  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  fixture  or  lamp  is  not 
the  prominent  feature  of  the  room,  but 
so  blended  with  the  general  color  scheme 
that  they  are  not  noticeable,  but  are  just 
a  part  of  the  general  scheme.  How  often 
an  otherwise  beautiful  home  is  spoiled  by 
the  glaring  brilliancy  of  very  ornate  and 
much  detailed  fixtures  or  lamps.  This  is 
not  of  necessity  due  to  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  amount  of  money  for  the  light- 
ing appliances.  In  fact,  the  same  inartistic 
results  are  often  obtained  by  the  use  of 
cheap  fixtures  which  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  surroundings.  A  little  thought 
and  study  in  selecting  lighting  effects  will 
result  in  continued  pleasure. 

There  is  one  type  of  lighting  which  is  at 
present  in  an  experimental  stage,  but  bids 
fair  to  revolutionize  the  accepted  standards 
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of  lighting,  and  that  is  indirect  lighting, 
which  turns  the  hght  toward  the  ceiling, 
by  which  it  is  reflected  all  over  the  room. 
Very  successful  results  have  been  obtained 
in  lighting  large  spaces  and  public  buildings 
and  offices  as  well  as  in  rooms  of  houses, 
and  we  watch  with  interest  the  development 
for  general  use  of  this  new  type  of  modern 
lighting.  

Pioneer  Oakland  Builder  Dead 
S.  F.  Morrill,  a  pioneer  building  con- 
tractor of  Oakland,  died  January  6  at  his 
home  in  that  city.  He  was  68  years  of 
age,  a  native  of  Canada.  He  entered  the 
contracting  business  in  Oakland  about 
1865  and  supervised  the  construction  of 
many  of  the  largest  buildings  of  that 
time.  

Will  Work  Out  Heating  Problems 

Elliott  Lee  Ellingwood,  of  Los  An- 
geles, has  been  appointed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  board  of  education  as  heating 
expert  to  work  out  the  plans  for  the  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  of  the  new  school 
buildings  in  conjunction  with  the  archi- 
tects. This  action  was  taken  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  building  committee,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  suggested  by 
Architect  A.  F.  Rosenheim,  who  is  de- 
signing the  Boyle  Heights  intermediate 
school. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bath  Room 
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"New  Meaning  of  Good  Roads" 

U\DER  the  above  caption  that  staid  and 
conservative  pubUcation,  the  "Amer- 
ican Agriculturist,"  which  for  more  than 
half  a  century  has  suppUed  the  farmers  of 
the  country  with  sound  doctrine  and  care- 
fully pruned  information,  presents  to  its 
readers  the  following: 

"New  conditions  are  here,  still  newer  de- 
velopments are  in  sight,  that  impart  a  new 
meaning  to  the  good  roads  movement. 

"The  demand  for  better  roads  grew  out 
of  the  necessities  of  the  rural  public  not 
only  for  economy  in  transportation  but  to 
make  rural  life  livable.  But  now  that  the 
self-propelled  motor  is  working  a  veritable 
revolution  in  transportation,  the  need  of 
better  roads  is  absolutely  imperative.  The 
horse-drawn  vehicle  will  profit  by  this  im- 
provement, but  proper  roads  now  imply 
what  is  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  new  era 
in  rural  transportation. 

"The  automobile  has  become  indispensa- 
ble for  pleasure  and  convenience,  but  now 
the  motor  truck,  or  auto  vehicle  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  is  about  to  have  even  greater 
vogue. 

"The  motor  post-coach  will  soon  collect, 
transport,  deliver  and  bring  back  parcels 
and  passengers.  The  motor  produce  dis- 
patch system  is  to  collect  produce  from 
farm  to  farm,  convey  it  quickly  to  market, 
sell  the  same,  make  purchases  and  bring 
the  goods  or  the  money  back  to  the  farm. 
The  producer  of  grain,  fruit  or  other  heavy 
crops   will   transport   same  quickly  and  eco- 


nomically over  firm  hard  liighways  direct 
to  market,  or  to  the  railway  shipping  point. 

"Power  applied  to  farming  will  go  far  to 
solve  the  help  problem,  indoors  and  out 
Good  roads  will  make  possible  many  new 
applications  of  power  to  rural  industry. 
Besides  oil,  gas,  coal  and  wood,  electricity 
is  going  to  be  applied  to  power  on  the 
farm,  in  the  home  and  for  motor  trans- 
portation. 

"Movement  of  both  passengers  and  freight 
will  be  conducted  over  the  highway  for 
vastly  longer  distances  and  with  greater 
frequency  than  now  seems  possible.  Yet 
this  will  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  the 
tonnage  by  rail  and  water. 

"Good  roads  and  motor  vehicles,  together 
with  the  vast  cheapening  of  and  improve- 
ment coming  in  telegraph  and  telephone,  in 
the  mail  and  express  service,  and  in  existing 
methods  of  transportation  by  rail  and  water, 
will  bring  our  whole  people  closer  together. 

"Such  intercommunication  of  persons,  in- 
telligence and  merchandise  means  more 
unity  between  individuals,  towns,  counties, 
States,  sections.  With  such  closer  continu- 
ous acquaintanceship  come  better  under- 
standing between  people,  more  confidence 
in  each  other,  and  right  conceptions  toward 
varying  interests.  The  result  will  be  a 
more  active  patriotism,  the  abolition  of 
sectionalism  and  lessening  of  class  antag- 
onism. The  golden  rule  will  obtain.  The 
United  States  will  be  the  healthiest, 
weathiest  and  happiest  of  nations. 

"Well  may  we  say,  'On  with  the  good 
roads  movement !'  " 
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By  the  Way 

Some  Industrial  Information  Worth  the  While 


An  Automobile  for  Architects 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury,  with  their 
usual  enterprise,  have  purchased  a  1912 
five-passenger  automobile  which  is  to  be 
used  for  conveying:  architects  and  their 
clients  to  their  showrooms.  The  com- 
pany's chauffeurs  will  call  for  the  archi- 
tect at  his  office  or  home  and  after  an 
inspection  has  been  made  of  the  splendid 
line  of  fixtures,  the  busy  designer  will  be 
whisked  back  to  his  office. 

Another  specialty  which  Haines,  Jones 
&  Cadbury  desire  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  architects  is  the  Hajoca  "Quick" 
Faucet,  which  has  been  designed  to  elim- 
inate all  unnecessary  labor  in  quickly  ob- 
taining a  full  stream  of  water  from  the 
faucet.  It  is  a  time  saver  in  that  a  full 
stream  is  obtained  by  a  half-turn  of  the 
lever.  It  has  been  unqualifiedly  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  up-to-date  house- 
keeper. 

The  Hajoca  "Quick"  Faucet  is  anti- 
splashing.  for  the  water  comes  through 
an  elongated  nozzle,  so  constructed  that 


there  is  no  possibility  of  the  water 
splashing;  the  stream  is  delivered  in  a 
solid  column,  consequently  no  particles 
spatter  or  scald  the  user  or  splash  the 
walls  and  floor. 

The  working  parts  are  simple  in  con- 
struction. There  is  no  cap  packing  to  be 
renewed  and  the  seat  washer  is  "housed 
in"  on  the  loose  disk,  which  prevents 
swelling  and  insures  a  long  life  to  the 
washer;  thus  the  stream  passage  is  never 
obstructed  by  torn,  swollen  or  flattened 
washers.  The  Hajoca  "Quick"  Faucet 
works   perfectly  under  all  pressures. 


Become   Selling  Agents  for   I.   P.   Frink 
Reflectors 

The  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company, 
already  well  known  in  the  lighting  field 
by  reason  of  tlieir  J-M  Linolite  System 
of  Illumination,  have  acquired  the  sole 
selling  agency  for  the  products  of  I.  P. 
Frink. 

"Frink"  reflectors  and  fixtures  need  no 
introduction    to    the    lighting    trade    and 
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MacKenzie    Roof    Co. 
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425  L5th   St..   OaKland 

Phone    OaKland  34-61 


consumers  throughout  the  country,  and 
this  arrangement  means  that  the  H.  W. 
Johns-Manville  Company  will  be  in  posi- 
tion to  design  and  sell  lighting  systems 
for  every  known  form  of  artificial  illum- 
ination. 

The  standing  of  these  two  respective 
companies  throughout  the  country,  places 
the  stamp  of  merit  on  this  combination, 
and  undoubtedly  all  interested  in  artifi- 
cial illumination  will  be  benefited  by  the 
uniting  of  these  forces,  as  the  Frink 
Company  have  been  following  this  par- 
ticular line  of  work  for  the  past  fifty 
consecutive  years. 

An  engineering  department  will  be 
maintained  along  extensive  lines.  This 
department  will  maintain  a  corps  of  en- 
gineers throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  be  equipped  to  place 
data  and  recommendations  in  the  hands 
of  all  interested  in  any  subject  pertain- 
ing to  illumination. 


Club  House  at  Larkspur 

^  The  -Architectural  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 175  strong,  was  entertained  at 
Larkspur  several  Sundays  ago  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Larsen.  who  escorted  them  around 
the  town.  The  club  has  been  looking 
for  a  suitable  site  in  Larkspur  upon  which 
to  erect  a  mag^nificent  club  house,  and 
has  practically  decided  to  locate  in  the 
home  of  the  meadowlark. 
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Santa    Cruz    Portland    Cement   Company 
to   Make   Pure   White   Cement 

From  tlie  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel. 

Another  new  industry  has  been  added 
to  the  Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, and  another  natural  resource  has 
been  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
Cruz.  White  cement,  used  in  finishing 
the  outside  and  inside  of  buildings,  giving 
a  marble  eflfect,  is  the  new  discovery  over 
which  the  local  cement  company  is  elated. 
And  they  have  reason  to  be  elated,  for 
the  Santa  Cruz  works  is  the  only  one  in 
all  the  western  section  of  the  United 
States  where  it  is  possible  to  manufacture 
such  cement,  according  to  discoveries  to 
date.  The  information  is  given  us  by 
Superintendent  F.  H.  Davis  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Portland  Cement  Company.  White 
cement  now  sells  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  at  $7  a  barrel,  where  ordinary 
cement  sells  at  a  price  ranging  from  but 
$2  to  $2.50  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  his  company  has 
been  carrying  on  experiments  for  some 
time  past,  and  with  most  gratifying 
results,  for  the  manufacture  of  white 
finishing  cement  has  now  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage  with  them,  and  their 
output  is  equal  to  the  best  Eastern  prod- 
uct. 

In  two  weeks  the  Santa  Cruz  Portland 


Cement  Company  will  begin  manufactur- 
ing this  new  product  for  the  market  in 
real  earnest,  and  they  expect  to  manufac- 
ture 20.000  barrels  the  first  month. 


Take  Down  Town  Offices 

The  Pacific  Blower  and  Heating  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  oldest  and  most  depend- 
able heating  firms  in  San  Francisco,  has 
taken  down  town  offices  in  the  Monadnock 
building.  This  brings  the  company  in  close 
touch  with  architects,  and  its  consulting 
staff  may  be  reached  more  quickly  now  than 
when  the  headquarters  were  on  Seven- 
teenth street.  The  factory  and  salesrooms, 
however,  are  still  maintained  at  the  old 
stand. 

The  Pacific  Blower  and  Heating  Com- 
pany has  enjoyed  its  share  of  out-of-town 
busiress  the  past  year,  having  installed 
either  steam  or  furnace  heating  plants  in 
many  of  the  largest  school  houses,  banks 
and  churches,  from  San  Francisco  south  to 
Madera,  and  north  to  Ashland.  Oregon. 
Some  of  the  more  important  installations 
were  the  Visalia  high  school,  two  schools 
at  Turlock,  high  schools  at  Exeter,  Wil- 
liams and  Pacific  Grove,  and  grammar 
schools  at  Princeton,  Ashland,  Oregon; 
Patterson,  Tamalpais,  and  the  Webster 
school,  now  under  construction  at  Stock- 
ton, 
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Where  to  Buy  the  Kitchen  Equipment 
The  John  G.  ILs  Company  have  re- 
cently taken  the  contract  to  supply  all 
the  kitchen  equioment  for  the  new  Cath- 
olic Orphanage  now  being  completed  in 
San  Francisco  and  which  was  designed 
by  Architect  Smith  O'Brien.  The  con- 
tract amounts  to  more  than  $2,000. 

The  John  G.  ILs  Company  are  pioneers 
in  the  kitchen  utensil  line  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  when  an  architect  or  owner 
wishes  to  install  a  modern  equipment  of 
cooking  paraphernalia — be  it  in  a  hotel, 
hospital  or  residence — they  go  to  ILs. 
The  goods  carried  by  this  firm  are  the 
very  best  the  market  produces  and  the 
prices  are  right.  Experienced  help  is 
employed  to  insure  satisfactory  installa- 
tion of  ever}'  equipment,  both  large  and 
small.  The  John  G.  ILs  Company  head- 
quarters are  at  855  Mission,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  San  Francisco. 


Holmes  Lime  Company  Busy 

W.  S.  McLean,  of  the  Holmes  Lime 
Company,  San  Francisco,  says:  "Our 
trade  in  Diamond  finishing  lime  holds 
steady,  keeping  fully  up  to  our  supply 
and  taking  all  of  our  output  of  this  mate- 
rial, which  is  the  highest  priced  barrel 
lime  in  this  market.  Our  trade  in  brick 
lime  has  been  moderate,  owing  to  the 
quietness  in  this  line  of  work  during  the 
rainy  months.  Our  Vigorite  brand  of 
hydrated  lime  is  quite  active  at  this  time, 
being  in  good  demand  for  soil  fertiliza- 
tion, as  well  as  for  waterproofing  concrete. 
Our  trade  in  lone,  Cal.,  fire  brick  and 
clay  has  increased  in  the  last  two  months. 
Our  Portland  cement  business  has  been 
only  moderate  of  late,  owing  largely  to 
the  fluctuating  prices  and  unsettled  mar- 
ket conditions,  as  well  as  the  natural 
quietness  of  demand  in  the  winter 
months.  Our  plaster  trade  at  present  is 
quite  active.  In  addition  to  supplying 
United  States  government  buildings  on 
Angel  Island,  we  are  supplying  all  the 
plaster  for  the  new  Bankers'  Investment 
building  on  Market  street,  the  plastering 
in  which  is  being  done  by  Smythe  Bros." 


New  California  State  Buildings 
Plans  for  the  const,  uction  of  State 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  various  parts 
of  California  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars  are  nearing  com- 
pletion in  the  office  of  the  state  engineer, 
S;cramento.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
enterprises  is  the  proposed  armory 
building  to  be  erected  in  Agricultural 
Park,  Los  Angeles.  The  plans  provide 
for  a  three-story  and  basement  Class  A 
building,  of  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion. It  will  be  absolutely  fireproof,  and 
will  have  an  exterior  facing  of  repressed 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  a  roof  of  tile 
and  tar  and  gravel  composition.  It  will 
have  a  large  drill  room,  officers  quarters 
finished  with  every  convenience,  bar- 
racks, and  departments  for  every  branch 
of  the  service.  An  appropriation  of 
$250,000  has  been  made  for  the  cost  of 
construction. 

Similar  in  design  to  the  Los  Angeles 
structure  is  the  armory  building  to  be 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and 
Mission  streets,  San  Francisco.  It  will 
also  be  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  with 
structural  steel  and  iron,  composition 
roof,  and  granite  and  pressed  brick  ex- 
terior. The  interior  finish  will  be  of 
pine  and  metal,  and  there  will  be  a  large 
amount  of  ornamental  iron  work,  marble 
and  tile  decoration,  elevators,  vacuum 
cleaner  and  furnace.  The  cost  will  be 
$350,000. 

The  third  of  the  group  of  armory 
buildings  is  to  be  constructed  in  Sacra- 
mento at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  W 
streets.  It  will  be  three  stories  with  a 
full  basement,  and  will  be  built  of  rein- 
forced concrete  with  pressed  brick  and 
terra  cotta  exterior.  It  will  have  Oregon 
pine  interior  finish,  hardwood  floors,  iron 
and  steel  frame,  tile  and  marble  work, 
steam  heating  plant,  elevators,  oil  burn- 
ing furnace,  and  vacuum  cleaning  plant. 
Chief  among  the  smaller  State  build- 
ings for  which  plans  are  being  prepared 
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is  the  two-story  and  basement  dormitory 
for  nurses  and  attenda.  ts  at  the  State 
asylum  at  Agnew.  It  will  be  built  of 
reinforced  concrete,  with  structural  steel 
and  iron,  and  finished  cement  exterior 
facing.  It  will  contain  parlors  and  sit- 
ting-rooms on  the  first  floor  and  a 
library  and  music  room.  The  second 
floor  will  contain  bedrooms  and  baths, 
with  pine  floors  and  finish,  lavatories, 
steam  heat,  vacuum  cleaning  system,  and 
electric  fixtures.  The  cost  will  be  $60,- 
000. 

.\  two-story  reinforced  concrete  train- 
ing scliool  for  teachers  is  being  built 
at  the  State  Normal  school  at  San  Jose. 
It  will  be  100  X  100  feet,  with  a  full  base- 
ment, and  composition  roof.  It  will  con- 
tain classrooms,  offices,  lavatories  and 
toilets,  and  will  have  maple  floors,  pine 
trim,  tile  floors  in  the  halls,  skylights, 
and  modern  heating  and  ventilating  sys- 
tems.    It  will  cost  $60,000. 

A  two-story  and  basement  dining  hall 
to  be  erected  by  convict  labor  is  to  be 
built  at  the  San  Quentin  prison.  It  will 
be  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  will  cost 
$100,000.  A  barn  of  the  same  construc- 
tion will  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 
Domestic  cement  will  be  used  in  all  the 
work,  and  State  products  will  be  speci- 
fied as  far  as  possible. 


New   Cement   Directory 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  1912 
edition  of  the  Cement  Directory,  a  handy 
little  volume  containing  vital  information, 
issued  by  the  "Cement  Era"  of  Chicago. 
The  book  bears  evidence  of  very  careful 
preparation,  containing  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  cement  companies  operating, 
together  with  a  list  of  all  the  principal 
officers  of  each,  and  the  location  of  the 
plant  and  the  capactiy  of  the  plant,  in 
each  case.  The  publishers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  completeness  of  the 
work  and  it  should  stand  as  an  authority 
on  the  list  of  producers. 


"The  Invincible"  Vacuum  Cleaner 

This  stationary  vacuum  cleaner,  for 
which  R.  W.  Foyle,  146  New  Montgom- 
ery street,  San  Francisco,  is  the  Pacific 
Coast  agent,  works  on  the  centrifugal  fan 
principle  and  is  a  leading  type  of  the 
Low  vacuum  system  showing  its  highest 
efficiency  on  full  loads.  The  claim  is 
made  that  with  the  same  efficiency  a 
saving  of  25  per  cent  can  be  secured  over 
machines  of  the  high  vacuum  type.  A 
10-horsepower  cleaner  has  been  installed 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Post  Office  building, 
which  was  awarded  the  contract  over  all 
competitors  and  has  stood  the  most  rigid 
tests  in  practical  operation  by  the  gov- 
ernment's engineers. 
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Civic   Center  Plans 

The  first  actual  physical  work  for  San 
Francisco's  new  city  hall  has  been  started. 
Borings  made  through  the  foundations 
on  the  old  city  hall  site  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Architects  Howard.  Meyer  and 
Reid.  were  entirely  satisfactory.  The  test 
gave  the  assurance  that  the  new  hall  can 
be  built  on  the  site  wtih  perfect  confi- 
dence that  no  difficulties  will  be  met  with 
in  regard  to  the  foundation. 

The  architects  have  the  plans  well  in 
hand  and  no  time  will  be  lost  in  laying 
out  the  civic  center  after  the  bond  issue 
election.  March  28. 

The  proposed  civic  center,  with  the 
parking  of  squares  between  the  city  hall 
and  Van  Ness  avenue  between  McAllister 
street  and  Hayes  will  open  up  a  vista 
to  the  hall  from  the  south  and  west, 
making  it  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 
world.  Few  of  the  world's  capitals  have 
such  an  approach  and  such  a  parked  area 
as  will  front  the  city  hall  when  it  and 
the  civic  center  are  completed.  Work  for 
a  large  number  of  men  will  be  provided, 
not  only  in  building  the  structure,  but 
in  preparing  the  areas  around  it  and  in 
the  construction  of  the  auditorium  and 
the    other   buildings   to   group   about   the 

center.  ■ — 

Bay    State    Brick    and    Cement    Coating 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating  is 
a  nrotection  for  concrete  and  stucco  that 
has  been  tried  under  all  sorts  of  conditions 
and  has  met  all  the  requirements.  Years 
before  anybody  else  made  a  coating  for 
concrete  or  stucco  this  coating  was  an 
established  success.  Bay  State  has  no  oil 
in  it  and  you  can't  burn  it.  It  will  keep 
out  moisture  and  save  concrete  from  crack- 
ing. You  can  use  it  as  a  floor  tint  on 
concrete  or  wood,  or  a  wall  decoration.  It 
has  a  dull  tone  and  you  can  use  it  on  a 
private  house  or  on  a  factory  floor  or  on 
a  factory  wall,  in  rooms  that  are  damp  or 
in  rooms  that  are  dry,  and  it  does  not 
destroy  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 
Write  and  let  the  manufacturers  send  vou 
Booklet  No.  2  that  gives  you  a  list  of  the 
houses  of  concrete  and  stucco  and  other 
constructive  work  upon  which  this  coating 
has  been  applied.  Address  Wadsworth, 
Howland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  82-84  Washington 
street,  Boston,  or  the  San  Francisco  dis- 
tributors, R.  N.  Naison  &  Co. 


Will  Assist  Highway  Commission 

Clarence  B.  Osborn,  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
brother  of  R.  G.  Osborn,  cement  tester, 
has  been  appointed  chief  geologist  by  the 
California  State  Highway  Commission, 
and  it  will  be  up  to  Mr.  Osborn  to  de- 
termine the  quality  of  rocks  to  be  used 
from  accessible  quarries  along  the  routes 
of  the  $18,000,000  state  good  roads  sys- 
tem, and  also  pass  upon  geological  forma- 
tions  for   road   foundations,   etc. 
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Los  Angeles  Engineers  and  Architects 
The  Engineers'  and  Architects'  Asso- 
ciation held  their  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing earlj'  in  March  at  the  Hollenbeck 
Cafe.  The  principal  topic  of  the  evening 
was  an  address  by  Col.  J.  A.  Ockerson, 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  who  is  also  engineer 
for  the  protection  of  lands  and  property 
in  the  Imperial  Valley,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  on  "The  Delta  of  the  Colo- 
rado River."  It  was  illustrated  by  maps 
and  photographs  thrown  on  a  screen  by 
means  of  the  reflectograph. 


San    Francisco    Firm    Opens    Branch    in 
Los  Angeles 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  McTarnahan,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Fess  System  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  has  opened  a  branch  of 
his  firm  at  609  South  Spring  street,  Los 
Angeles.  The  Fess  System  Company 
are  the  sole  manufacturers  and  patentees 
of  the  noted  Fess  System  Rotary  Crude 
Oil   Burner. 

The  invention  of  this  machine  is  con- 
ceded by  many  of  the  noted  architects 
and  engineers  through  the  State  to  be  a 
revelation  in  the  burning  of  crude  oil, 
inasmuch  as  it  burns  fuel  oil  as  low  as 
fourteen  gravity,  without  the  aid  of  com- 
pressed air  or  steam  for  atomization,  and 
develops  instantly  after  lighting,  a  clean, 
smokeless  and  noiseless  fire  which  is 
equally  distributed  over  the  entire  area 
of  th.  heating  surface. 

The  operating  cost  of  the  machine  is 
so  low  that  it  is  practical  to  install  in 
boilers  as  small  as  four  or  five  hundred 
feet  of  radiation. 

The  Fess  System  manufacture  their 
own  machines  completely,  and  make 
them  in  sizes  to  fire  from  an  ordinary 
tank  heater  to  a  large  power  plant. 

New  Building  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ath- 
letic Club 

One  of  the  finest  structures  of  its  kind 
in  the  State  is  the  new  building  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Seventh  and  Olive  streets,  Los 
Angeles,  recently  built  from  the  plans  of 
Architects  Parkinson  and  Bergstrom. 
This  building,  a  large  structure  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta,  is  finished  throughout 
with  the  Glidden  Varnish  Company's  prod- 
ucts, distributed  by  the  Whittier-Coburn 
Company  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles, which  is  the  Pacific  Coast  agency 
for  their  material.  All  the  exposed  metal 
work  is  coated  with  Glidden's  liquid 
cement  or  cement  enamel  over  acid- 
proof  coating,  a  preservative  for  iron 
and  steel  that  absolutely  prevents  cor- 
rosion, flaking  off  of  succeeding  coats  of 
paint  or  enamel  used  on  railings,  etc. 
Among  the  finishes  used  in  the  building 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  For 
the  walls  and   ceilings  of  the   halls  and 


sleeping-rooms,  Glidden's  waterproof  flat 
wall  finish  over  Glidden's  alkali-proof  wall 
size,  whicli  produces  the  very  best  re- 
sult in  the  modern  washable  coatings. 
Where  extremely  hard  and  durable  wall 
finish  was  necessary,  in  the  rooms  de- 
voted to  the  handball  courts,  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  kitchens,  locker  rooms, 
etc.,  the  Glidden  cement  enamel  over 
the  alkali-proof  wall  size  has  given  the 
result  desired,  and  this  finish  in  colors, 
as  tinted,  presents  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, with  the  pure  white  superior  en- 
amel on  the  ceilings.  The  floors  are 
coated  with  Glidden's  concrete  floor 
dressing,  which  is  especially  intended 
for  the  maintenance  of  concrete  floors, 
protecting  them  from  abrasion  and  wear, 
the  natural  consequence  of  which  is  dust 
formation;  also  protection  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  moisture,  oil,  grease  and 
disease  germs.  This  material  knits  down 
close  to  the  surface,  forming  a  hard 
coating,  which  becomes  integral  with 
the  concrete.  The  interior  wood  trim, 
throughout  the  two  floors  of  bedrooms 
and  other  departments,  is  finished  with 
Glidden's  velvet  white  enamel,  blending 
beautifully  with  the  color  scheme,  com- 
pleted with  figured  carpets,  blinds  and 
hangings,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
colors  of  walls  and  ceilings.  This  work 
of  painting  and  decorating  is  indeed  one 
of  great  credit  to  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Horgan  and  Clark  of  Los  An- 
geles, who  are  receiving  many  compli- 
ments on  their  workmanship  and  talent 
displayed  in  the  finishing  of  this  fine 
new  clubhouse. 


To  Tunnel  Twin  Peaks 

Defintie  steps  have  been  taken  to  tun- 
nel Twin  Peaks,  which  will  have  the 
eiTect  of  developing  the  splendid  resi- 
dence properties  south  of  that  mountain 
in  San  Francisco  A  special  election  call- 
ing for  a  bond  issue  of  $2,500,000.  to 
carry  out  the  tunnel  project  has  been 
requested  of  the  supervisors. 

A  plan  to  build  the  tunnel  by  private 
enterprise  was  discarded  as  inadvisable, 
as  it  would  make  the  bore  exclusively  a 
railroad  right  of  way  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  No  private  capital  could  be  in- 
terested in  the  big  undertaking  with  the 
limited  franchise  allowed  under  the  char- 
ter. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  adoption  of 
the  municipal  bond  plan  were: 

"The  tunnel  will  benefit  directly  every 
citizen  of  San  Francisco  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  property  he  owns,  the 
amount  of  business  he  transacts  and  the 
amount  of  traveling  he  does.  Therefore, 
it  is  right  and  proper  that  every  citizen 
should  be  interested  in  the  construction 
and  control  of  an  improvement  of  such 
broad  public  character." 

The  lowest  estimate  for  the  construc- 
tion   of   the    tunnel — 7,200   feet    long — is 
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This  machine,  as  shown,  when  used  for  Vacuunn  Cleaning  has  an  efficiency  equal  to  the  highest  rri^e  ?inele 
sv  cepL-r  machine  on  the  market.  besiJes  being  capable  of  a  Ii^;ht  duty  "tsvo  suct-per  \w.ik. 

Crude  Oil  Burner  and  Vacuum  Cleaner 

ONE  MACHINE  DOES  THE  WORK  OF  BOTH 

BILL  &  JACOBSEN,  Sole  Agents    Tfi^r'^pi^Elr!  .^^^"^RTi^&^a 


Twenty -five  Miles  of 

Portland  Concrete  Piles 

if  placed  end  to  end 
Support  Structures  Costing  More  than 

Four  Million  Dollars 

PERMANENT,  SAFE,  EXPEDIENT.      INQUIRIES  SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

Largest  Operators  in  Placing  Concrete  Piles  in  the  World 

PORTLAND  CONCR[TEPIl[&  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


754  Phelan  Building  500-504  Concord  Building 

San  Francisco,  Cat  Portland,  Oregon 


Carter  Building 
Houston,  Texas 


When  writing  to  Adv 


ention  this  maga 
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Sectional  view  of  the  Dunham 
Radiator  Steam  Trap. 


The  trap  that's  a  sure  cure  for  the  prevalent  ills  in  vacuum 
steam  heating.  Distindlive  —  not  only  for  the  parts  put  in,  but 
for  parts  left  out.  Nothing  to  cause  trouble.  No  Expansion 
plugs  or  floats  and  no  water  seal  —  no  sliding  contacfts. 

Passes  three  times  as  much  water  and  air  as  ordinary  traps 
and  passes  it  without  loss  of  steam. 

Grease,  scale  or  core  sand  cannot  stop  it,  for  a  force  of  15  to 
20  pounds  operates  it.  Mr.  Engineer  you  want  to  know  more 
about  it.     Let  us  tell  you. 

Our  San  Francisco  office  is  a  direct  branch  of  the  Factory,  and  can  supply  you 

with  alt  information.  wr     ^         r\-    ■  •      '  r^cc- 

Western   UivisionOfhce, 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO. 


Room  637  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco.     Phone  Sutter  2548. 
Branches  in  Portland,  Spokane,  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BOYD  &  MOORE,  Inc. 

Building  Material  and  Building  Specialties 

SOLE    AGENTS    FOR 

Hydrex    Felt    and    Engineering    Company's    products  —  Tabor    Sash    Fixtures  — 
Cross  Horizontal    Folding    Warehouse  and    Garage    Doors — Meeker  Elevator 
Doors — Lavigne's     Hot     Water    and     Steam     Radiator   Valves  —  Swedish 
Venetian  Blinds — -Thome  Hold-Fast  Store  Front  Bars — Energy  Dumb- 
waiters— Hart  &   Cooley's    Metal    Lockers — -Insulite    &    Aquabar 
Waterproofing   Compound — -Monarch    Metal    Weather    Strip — ■ 
Hollow  Steel  Doors,  Windows,  Drawn  Bronze,  Brass  and 
Steel   Mouldings — Golden   Gate   Cement  — •  American 
Mason  Safety  Tread — American  Enameled  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.'s  Product — Backus  Gas  Grates — Suction 
Oil    Burners    and    Regulators  — •  Lord    & 
Burnham     Boilers  —   Rabok 
Metal    Paint. 


356  MARKET  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


vriting  to  Adverti; 
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"KOMPOLITE" 

A  SANITARY,   FIREPROOF  AND 
WEARPROOF       FLOORING. 

Kompolite  Company  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

337-338  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco 


$274  a  lineal  foot,  or  $1,992,800  for  the 
project.  The  highest  estimate  received 
was  $336  a  lineal  foot,  or  a  total  cost  of 
$2,419,200. 

Including  the  cost  of  approaches  and 
opening  street  connections,  it  is  estimated 
by  the  committee  that  the  tunnel  can  be 
constructed  in  its  entirety  for  $2,300,000. 

Other  tunnel  projects  that  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  ways  and  means  commit- 
tee are  the  Broadway,  Montgomery,  Fol- 
som,  Potrero  and  Stockton  street  tun- 
nels, and  a  tunnel  from  Mission  and  Cres- 
cent streets  to  Silver  and  Cambridge 
streets. 

Arthur  G.  Scholz,  an  architect,  has 
also  drawn  plans  for  a  Twin  Peaks  tun- 
nel. His  scheme  calls  for  a  two-story 
tunnel,  the  upper  to  be  used  for  pedes- 
trians, and  an  elaborate  approach,  with  a 
park,  cafe  and  elevators  to  reach  the  up- 
per tunnel. 


Sensible  Roofing  Ordinance 
Editor  the  Architect  and  Engineer: 

The  recently  amended  section  of  the 
local  building  laws  relating  to  "Roof  Cov- 
ering," permits  all  classes  of  buildings  to 
be  roofed  with  four-plj'  14-pound  felt  and 
gravel  roofs,  with  the  proviso  that  within 
the  fire  limits  such  four-ply  roofs  shall 
be  laid  over  an  unsaturated  drv  sheet 
where  wood  sheathing  is  used. 

This  is  the  most  sensible  roofing  or- 
dinance we  have  ever  had.  It  permits  a 
cheaper  roof  covering  in  the  residence 
district,  and  compels  the  use  of  an  un- 
saturated drv  sheet  on  Class  C  buildings 
within  the  fire  limits.  This  unsaturated 
dry  sheet  will  stop  the  excess  asphaltum 
dripping  through  in  loft  buildings,  and 
result  in  a  much  longer  serviced  roof 
than  where  five  saturated  plys  are  used 

A  draft  of  specification  for  Class  C 
buildings  is  given  herewith: 

"All  roof  surfaces  shall  be  covered  with 
four  layers  of  saturated  roofing  felt 
weighing  not  less  than  fourteen  pounds 
each  per  100  square  feet,  shingled  on  to 
comply  with  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  each 
ply  being  cemented  to  the  preceding 
layer   with   a   heavy   coat    of    refined    as- 


phaltum. These  four  layers  of  saturated 
felt  shall  be  laid  over  a  dry  sheet  of  un- 
saturated felt  or  red  rosin-sized  paper, 
and  all  felt  shall  be  turned  uo  at  walls 
and    openings    not    less   than    six   inches. 


Engineers,     Contractors, 
Builders  and  Arckitects 

are  Specifying 

B^SHTE 

BRICK  AND 
CEMENT  COATING 

because  they  find  it  is  the  best  to  pro- 
tect concrete,  stucco  or  brick  against 
the  ravages  of  dampness;  it  does  not 
chip,  flake  or  peel,  nor  does  it  destroy 
the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete.  It 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  as  a  fire 
retarder  and  therefore  will  lessen  your 
insurance  rate.  Will  give  concrete  or 
wood  beautiful  different  tints.  Write 
at  once  for  booklet  and  color  card. 

WADSWORTH,  tlOWlAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS 
A.ND  LEAD  CORRODERS 

82-84  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Distributing  Agents: — Hiram  W.  Wadsworth, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Btiilding,  Pasadena, 
Cal. ;  Timms,  Cress  &  Co..  Portland,  Ore. ; 
F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co..  Spokane.  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  R.  N.  Nason  &  Co,  SanlFrancisco 
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reinforced  with  a  thickness  of  flax  felt 
mopped  solid  in  the  angle  and  counter- 
flashed  24-gauge  galvanized  iron  well 
secured  and  cemented  in  place.  All  out- 
lets shall  be  of  24-gauge  galvanized  iron, 
fitted  with  screens  of  one-quarter  inch 
mesh. 

"The  entire  surface  shall  then  be  given 
a  flowing  coat  of  asphaltum  in  which 
shall  be  embedded  clean,  screened  arravel 
of  sufficient  quantity  to  thoroughly  cover 
the  surface." 

HARRY  LARKIN. 


Nine-Story  Hotel  for  Long  Beach 

Architect  H.  M.  Patterson  of  Los  An- 
geles has  completed  plans  for  a  nine- 
story  reinforced  concrete  store  and  apart- 
ment building  to  be  erected  at  Long 
Beach  for  the  United  States  Trust  Com- 
pany, 206  Mercantile  Place,  Los  Angeles. 
W.  L.  Porterfield  is  the  prime  mover  in 
the  project. 

The  building  will  occupy  a  site  275  x  78 
feet,  adjoining  the  municipal  pier  on  the 
west  and  just  south  of  the  Salt  Lake 
depot.  All  of  this  site  will  be  occupied 
by  a  building  practically  nine  stories  in 
height,  except  a  portion  about  40  x  72 
feet,  which  will  be  four  stories  in  height. 
The  main  building  will  extend  beyond 
the  "pike"  and  provision  will  be  made 
for  a  walk  35  feet  in  width  through  the 
first  story.  There  will  be  28  stores  on 
this  floor,  arranged  in  arcades.  There 
will  also  be  a  laundry,  boiler,  engine  and 
dynamo  rooms,  shower  baths  and  dress- 
ing-rooms for  men  and  women,  and  toil- 
ets. The  stores  will  have  cement  floors, 
plate  glass  windows,  prismatic  and  art 
glass  transoms. 

The  second  floor  will  contain  a  dining- 
room  and  grillroom  124  x  76  feet,  private 
dining-rooms,  kitchen,  service  room,  bak- 
ery, barber  shop,  billiard  room,  storage 
and  servants'  rooms.  The  principal 
rooms  will  have  hardwood  finish  and 
floors. 

The  third  floor,  which  will  be  on  a 
level  with  the  pier,  will  contain  15  large 
stores,  hotel  lobby  37  x  78  feet,  reading- 
room,  parlor.  30  x  45  feet,  general  offices, 
manager's  office,  and  telephone  rooms. 
The  interior  finish  will  be  in  mahogany, 
and  the  floors  of  hardwood  and  mosaic 
tile.  The  third  floor  of  the  small  build- 
ing will  be  fitted  up  as  a  theater,  40  x  72 
feet. 

The  next  five  floors  will  be  for  hotel 
purposes.  There  will  be  sixty  rooms  on 
each  floor. 

The  building  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$350,000.  The  construction  will  be  of  re- 
inforced concrete  with  the  exterior  of 
the  first  three  floors  faced  with  Faience 
tile,  and  the  remainder  treated  with  a 
white  cement  coating  with  cast  cement 
ornamentation.  There  will  be  two  pas- 
senger elevators  and  one  freight  elevator. 


ARCHITECTS! 

You  have  been  having  trouble  with 
Dry  Bonds  in  all  Concrete  Work.  We 
can  prevent  this  with  Master  Build- 
ers Concrete  Filler.  Master  Build- 
ers Filler  will  waterproof  Concrete  and 
make  a  surface  hard  as  iron.  Does  not 
absorb  oil,  is  used  largely  for  floors 
with  heavy  wear:  expense  nominal. 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  MasterBuilders  Company 

1054  Monadnock  BIdg.     25  Broad  Street 

San  Francisco  New  York 


DETROIT  GRAPHITE  GO. 

301  HEARST  BUILDING 
...  San  Francisco  .  ■ . 


Telephone  SUTTER  1797 


I  Positions  Wanted  | 

Notice  to  Architects. 

The  Architect  and  Engineer  receives  many  in- 
quiries from  draftsmen  in  search  of  employment. 
We  keep  the  addresses  of  all  applicants  and  will  be 
pleased  at  any  time  to  furnish  the  names  to  archi- 
tects in  need  of  help. 

SITUATION  WANTED— Architectural  tracer 
and  letterer;  rapid  and  neat.  Four  years'  eastern 
and  western  experience.  Best  local  references. 
Address  Architect  and  Engineer,  Box  No.   20. 

DRAFTSMAN    WANTS     POSITION  —  Expert 

draftsman  of  heavy  building  and  construction 
work  will  accept  position  at  $45  per  week.  Ad- 
dress   1461    Alice    St.,    Oakland.      Phone,    Oakland 


POSITION  WANTED. — Young  man  wants 
position  as  outsider  for  building  material 
house.  A  good  mixer  among  San  Francisco 
architects.  Address  X,  2017  Bush  street, 
S.   F. 

WANTED. — Artistic  freehand  sketches — 
perspectives  and  watercolor  rending — for 
architects,  contractors  and  electricians, 
etc;  at  reasonable  rates.  Address,  Leonore 
Kothe,    162  5   California  street. 

POSITION  WANTED. — Young  man.  no 
liquor  or  tobacco,  wants  position  with  en- 
gineer, where  willingness  to  work  will  be 
appreciated:  experience  in  map  work  and 
tracing:  I.  C.  S.  Civil  Engineers.  Address. 
H.  J.  Bemiss,  214  Adrian  Hotel,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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Penny  Wise  and  Pound  Foolish? 

Few  people  are  stupid  enough  to  sa\'e  a 
penny  at  the  loss  of  a  dollar  but  sometimes 
people  really  do  act  on  a  "Penny  Wise  and 
Pound  Foolish ' '    basis  because  they   don  t 

know    the  facts. 

NEPONSET 

Building  Papers 

Are  Permanently  Waterproofed 


Residence  of  Mr.  Alex.  Panlages.   Seattle.   WasI 

Loveless  6*   Wilson.   Architects 

Neponset  Waterproof  Building  Paper  Used. 

As  an  architect  you  are  in  a  position  to  advise  people  against  the  use  of  inferior 
rosin  sized  sheatings.  The  average  man  doesn't  know  the  difference  in  quality,  he 
simply  looks  at  the  difference  in  cost. 

NEPONSCT  Waterproof  Building  Paper  in  a  house  of  average  size  costs  about 
Sio.oo  more  than  rosin  sized  paper.  NEPONSET  acts  as  a  permanent  blanket  and 
?a\c^  many  a  ton  of  coal  —  rosin  sized  at  its  best  is  of  \ery  uncertain  usefulness. 


INEPDHSET 


Branch  Offices 
New  "\ork  City 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Columbus.  Ohio 


F.W.  BIRD  &  SON 

Established   i  705 
E.^ST  W.'VLPOLE.  \1ASS. 


Canadian  Plant,  Ha 


,  Ontario 


Branch  Offices 

Chicago,  III. 
Portland.  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Some     Court     Decisions    of     Interest    to 
Architects   and    Contractors 

LIABILITY      OF      AN      EMPLOYER      FOR      INJURY 
CAUSED   BY   A    CONCURRENT   NEGLIGENCE 

An  employer  is  liable  to  a  workman  for 
injury  resulting  from  failure  to  provide  a 
safe  place  to  work,  though  concurrent  neg- 
ligence of  the  injured  employe's  fellow- 
workmen  contributed  to  the  injury,  (United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Si.Kth  Cir- 
cuit, Bryson  vs,  Gallo,  180  Federal  Reporter, 
70.) 

PERSONS    NOT    ENTITLED    TO    MECHANIC'S    LIEN 

Where  one  furnishes  completed  articles 
for  a  building  in  course  of  erection,  such 
as  cut  and  fitted  stones,  without  performing 
any  actual  work  in  constructing  the  build- 
ing, his  employes  cannot  enforce  a  me- 
chanic's lien  against  it  for  their  labor  in 
preparing  the  articles,  (Maine  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  Munroe  vs.  Clark,  77  Atlan- 
tic Reporter,  696.) 

LEGAL    RIGHTS    OF    ORGANIZED     WORKMEN 

While  workingmen  have  a  legal  right  to 
unite  to  protect  themselves,  and  to  strike 
peaceably  on  account  of  any  just  grievance, 
they  have  no  right  to  threaten  owners, 
builders  and  architects  that  their  building 
operations  under  existing  contracts  will  be 
held  up  if  they,  or  any  of  their  sub-con- 
tractors, use  product  of  a  particular  em- 
ploying concern.  Injunction  will  be  granted, 
restraining  individual  union  members  from 
calling  out  employes  in  other  trades  who 
have  no  grievance  against  their  employers, 


and  from  notifying  owners,  builders  and 
architects  that  they  are  likely  to  have  their 
operations  suspended  if  they  use  plaintiff's 
products  in  the  work.  (United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
Irving  vs.  Joint  District  Council  of  New 
York  and  Vicinity  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 
and  others,  180  Federal  Reporter,  896.) 

REDUCTION    FOR    INCOMPLETE    CONTRACT    WORK 

An  owner  of  a  building  is  entitled  to  a 
deduction  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  com- 
plete a  building  strictly  according  to  the 
contract,  though  the  work  has  been  sub- 
stantially completed  in  all  important  par- 
ticulars, (New  Jersey  Supreme  Court, 
Poerter  Screen  Manufacturing  Company  vs. 
United  Contractors'  Corporation,  77  Atlan- 
tic Reporter,  473.) 


Larger  Quarters  for  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

Architect  Sylvain  Schnaittacher,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  commissioned  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  three-story  addition  to  the 
Paraffine  Paint  Company  building  at  First 
and  Stevenson  streets.  The  addition  has 
been  made  necessary  by  the  steady  increase 
in  business  of  this  well  known  firm.  Its 
P.  &  B,  building  paper  is  known  to  archi- 
tects and  contractors  all  over  the  Coast, 
and  is  used  by  them  extensively.  The  ad- 
ditional three  floors  will  be  arranged  for 
lofts  and  offices.  The  present  building  is 
two  stories,  and  was  built  soon  after  the 
fire.     The  addition  will  have  a  steel  frame. 
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A   Noteworthy   Plumbing    Specialty 

A  California  invention  which  needs  no 
birth  certificate  to  commend  it  to  archi- 
tects and  builders,  is  the  "Malaco"'  Con- 
cealed Tank  Combination,  which  is  a  real 
departure  from  the  old  style  of  toilet 
specialty,  and  has  such  genuine  merit 
that  it  should  find  an  almost  universal 
demand.  Like  the  placing  of  the  bath- 
tub fixtures  in  the  rim,  the  use  of  a  built- 
in  or  concealed  tank  is  such  a  simple  and 
practical  idea  that  the  wonder  is  that  it 
has  not  been  used  before.  It  has  re- 
mained for  the  enterprising  San  Fran- 
cisco house  of  Mark-Lally  Company  to 
introduce  this  specialty  of  such  marked 
originality  and  real  value  that  it  should 
win  for  them  recognition  beyond  the 
confines  of  their  own  State.  If  this  sort 
of  Pacific  Coast  enterprise  continues  we 
shall  soon  have  the  home  offices  and 
factories  of  important  enterprises  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  branch  offices  in  east- 
ern cities. 

The  "Malaco"  Concealed  Tank  Com- 
bination eflfects  a  saving  of  fully  seven 
inches  in  space,  and  in  all  apartment 
houses  and  other  buildings  this  is  an 
important  item  and  is  instantly  appre- 
ciated. Architects  are  able  to  increase 
the  size  of  room  or  apartment  due  to  the 
tank  fitting  in  the  wall.  The  measure- 
ment from  finished  wall  to  outside  edge 
of  bowl  is  twenty  inches,  as  against 
twenty-nine  inches  required  by  the  old 
stjde  exposed   tank   combinations. 

Then.  too.  the  "Malaco"  costs  no  more 
than  the  exposed  tank  combinations,  and 
is  sold  under  a  two-year  guarantee. 


Send  for  a  Panel 

We  are  always  glad  to  recommend  to 
our  readers  material  that  we  know  or 
believe  to  have  distinctive  merits  in  its 
own  particular  line. 

The  wood  finishing  products  manu- 
factured by  The  Bridgeport  Wood 
Finishing  Co.,  New  Milford,  Conn.,  and 
known  as  "Bridgeport  Standard,"  hold  a 
unique  place  in  the  building  trade.  For 
years  this  material  has  been  the  choice 
of  the  piano,  furniture  and  car  building 
trades,  and  today  it  is  known  from  coast 
to  coast,  amongst  all  classes,  as  the  best, 
most  dependable  and  economical. 

Every  architect  should  have  in  his 
office,  a  set  of  the  neat  sample  panels 
furnished  free  by  this  firm.  The  Pacific 
Coast  agents.  Whittier  Coburn  Co.,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  or  Rasmus- 
sen  &  Co.,  Portland,  will  supply  you  with 
these  panels,  or  they  can  be  obtained 
direct  from  The  Bridgeport  Wood  Fin- 
ishing Co.,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


COMMER  TRUCKS 


We  don't  know  your  business 
as  well  as  we  do  ours. 

We  do  know  that  the  Commer 
is  the  BEST  high  duty  motor  truck 
in  the  world. 

We  have  given  the  motor  truck 
question  the  same  amount  of  care- 
ful consideration  that  you  have 
given  the  most  important  features 
of  your  business. 

And  when  we  tell  you  that  the 
Commer  is  the  best  in  the  world's 
market  we  are  prepared  to  back 
this  fact  with  records  of  successful 
performance  in  every  civilized 
country  of  the  globe,  and  an  iron- 
clad guarantee  that  is  unusual  in 
its   liberality. 

Commer  trucks  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful service  for  half  a  score  of 
years. 

Many  of  them  have  records  in 
excess  of  250,000  miles. 

This  mileage  has  been  earned  in 
hard  and  continuous  service. 

Commer  trucks  are  not  bought 
by  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
only  one  or  two  years  of  service. 

No  Commer  truck  has  ever  worn 
out. 

Its   mechanism   is   fool   proof. 

An  intelligent  teamster  can  get 
the  results  you  are  after. 

One  of  our  transportation  en- 
gineers will  discuss  your  haulage 
problems  with  you. 

This  discussion  may  result  to 
your   big  advantage. 


THEPIONE[RAUTOMOBIL[CO. 

(Commercial  Department) 

Commer  Distributors  for  Northern 

California  and  Nevada 

515-529  Van  Ness  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  pie 


this  magazine. 
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Plant  for  Hardwood  Flooring 

It  will  no  doubt  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  local  building  trade  to  learn  that  in 
connection  with  tlieir  hardwood  lumber 
mill  the  Dieckmann  Hardwood  Company 
have  established  a  complete  plant  for 
manufacturing  hardwood  flooring,  and 
are  now  ready  to  offer  to  builders  a  full 
and  complete  assortment  of  inlaid  and 
parquet  flooring,  from  the  plainest  in  oak 
tc  the  most  intricate  and  beautiful  design 
in  parquet  flooring.  The  factory,  which 
is  fully  equipped  with  adequate  machin- 
ery of  the  most  modern  type,  is  under 
the  management  of  expert  hands  in  this 
special  line,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  quality  of  the  product  they  are 
manufacturing  is  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  flooring  manufactured  in  the  East- 
ern States. 


Announcement 

The  roofing  and  "Fibrestone"  flooring 
business  heretofore  conducted  by  Ford 
&  Malott  (a  co-partnership)  has  grown 
to  such  large  proportions  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  incorporate  to  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  the  large  number  of 
contracts  for  asphalt  felt  and  gravel  roof- 
ing, slate  and  tile  roofing,  and  all  kinds 
of  roofing  materials,  as  well  as  "Fibre- 
stone"  flooring  materials. 

The  company,  accordingly,  has  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  Fibrestone 
and  Roofing  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
the  stockholders  of  which  are  the  former 
members  of  the  co-partnership  known  as 
Ford  &  Malott,  which  firm  has  trans- 
ferred all  its  materials,  contracts,  out- 
standing accounts,  good  will  and  assets 
of  every  description  to  the  Fibrestone 
and   Roofing  Company. 

The  corporation  has  taken  over  the 
entire  business  and  will  continue  to  con- 
duct it  on  the  same  broad  lines  as  here- 
tofore, and  has  assumed  all  liabilities, 
obligations  and  guarantees  of  Ford  & 
Malott.  and  the  co-partnership  of  Ford 
&  Malott  has  been   dissolved. 


A.J.  FORBES  &  SON 
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Rationalism  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Architecture* 

By  G.  .\LBERT    L.\NSBURGH,  Ai'diitect. 

RATIONALISM  is  the  formation  of  ideas  produced  by  reasoning,  and 
depending  alone  upon  logic  for  its  support.  Rationalism  in  architec- 
ture is  the  logical  expression  of  a  correct  and  practical  solution,  and 
depends  also  upon  correctness  in  the  aesthetic  requirements  of  the  design 
and  correctness  in  the  methods  of  their  construction.  Rationalism  is  a 
characteristic  of  any  true  art,  and  is  a  highly  developed  feature  of  twentieth 
century  architecture. 

In  architecture  rationalism  is  that  element  in  the  human  mind  that 
must  bring  to  an  ideal  culmination  the  successful  union  of  the  aesthetic 
and  constructive,  and  these  two  elements  are  the  principal  elements  that 
can  give  a  logical  solution  to  the  great  architectural  problems  of  the  day. 

The  art  of  architecture  has  always  been  composed  of  two  great  princi- 
ples— the  aesthetic  and  constructive.  When  these  two  features  have  been 
the  simultaneous  outgrowth  of  a  developed  sense  of  refinement  and  a  highly 
scientific  knowledge,  they  have  produced  an  ideal  architecture.  As  an 
example  of  this,  what  more  successful  treatment  is  there  than  the  blank- 
side  and  rear  walls  of  the  Pantheon  in  Paris,  whose  beautifullv  studied 
stone  joints  are  its  sole  decoration. 

Let  us  analyze  these  two  great  elements : 

The  aesthetic  itself  is  composed  of  three  minor  elements,  namely — 
(1)  composition  (grouping  or  arrangement,  and  proportion)  ;  (2)  character, 
and  (3)  detail. 

•Paper  read  at  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Architectural  League  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  .^pril  9-10.  .\t  the  business  session  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President  Ellis 
F.  Lawrence.  Portland;  vice-president.  John  Bakewell,  Jr.,  San  Francisco;  secretary,  J.  C.  Whitehouse, 
Portland;  treasurer,  Myron  Hunt,  Los  Angeles. 
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'l"hc  constructive  element  is  secnndary,  and  is  a  means  to  the  end.  This 
has  always  been  the  case,  and  is  es])ecially  so  today,  because  of  the  great 
complexity  of  the  problems  with  which  the  architect  has  to  cope,  hence  the 
increased  importance  of  this  secondary  element. 

There  is  no  art  that  so  fully  and  absolutely  indicates  what  the  human 
prolilems  are  and  how  they  have  been  solved  as  does  this  art  of  architecture, 
for  everv  monument,  that  is.  every  successful  monument,  tells  its  tale  and 
leaves  to  the  history  of  the  world  an  indelible  phrase  for  the  great  architects 
of  the  future  tn  read  ami  understand,  and  thereby  know  their  past. 

As  compared  with  the  pmldenis  nf  the  past  ages,  the  problems  of  today 
are  vastl\-  complex,  l-'or  example,  let  us  compare  the  simplicity  of  the 
antique  monument  with  that  of  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
those  of  the  middle  ages  with  those  of  today.  Some  of  you  may  say,  "But 
the  middle  ages  were  dark  ages,"  and  therefore  the  art  of  simplicity  was 
lost,  but  let  me  add  here,  that  architecturally  speaking,  there  was  never  a 
dark  age.  The  Renaissance  is  nothing  more  than  a  period  of  survival  in 
architecture,  rather  than  a  period  of  revival. 

Admitting  that  rationalism  has  always,  more  or  less,  been  a  feature  of 
the  different  styles  and  ]5eriods  of  architecture,  especially  so  is  rationalism 
the  dominant  feature  today,  because,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe 
and  America  where  the  present  decade  is  making  such  vast  strides  in  the 
development  of  a  new  architecture,  although  localizing  its  character  to  the 
needs  of  the  respective  inhabitant>,  there  is  a  tendency  to,  in  a  measure, 
adapt  all  stvles  and  all  ])eri(ids,  to  a  new  and  economical  method  of  con- 
struction. 

In  the  past.  hiiwe\er.  and  up  tci  the  time  of  the  steel  skeleton,  styles 
have  been  formed  more  or  less,  upon  the  true  stereotomic  principles  that 
have  been  developed  throughout  the  long  ages,  from  the  early  post  and 
lintel  principle  of  the  Egyptians,  down  to  the  most  complex  geomteric 
problems  of  the  French  designers. 

Xow,  in  speaking  of  styles,  let  me  detine  what  is  "style"  in  architecture 
and  what  is  "period."  A  style  in  architecture  is  created  by  the  fundamental 
principle  of  construction,  characterized  by  its  adaptation  to  a  distinct  char- 
acteristic aesthetic  line.  The  antique  styles  have  been  created  by  the 
constructive  principle  of  the  post  and  lintel  or  straight  line.  They  may  be 
divided  into  innumerable  "periods,"  such  as  the  Greek  period,  the  Egyptian 
period,  etc.  The  Roman  style  has  been  characterized  by  the  arch  or  semi- 
circle. It.  likewise,  has  its  different  periods.  The  Romanesque  is  really 
nothing  more  than  an  extremely  decadent  period  of  this  style.  The  con- 
structive principle  of  the  so-called  Gothic  style,  is  the  Lancet  arch,  or  two 
arcs  of  circles.  This  style  is  divided  into  several  periods,  such  as  the 
"Flamboyant."  the  "Perpendicular,"  etc.  The  Renaissance  ha.s  for  its 
distinctive  construtive  line  the  ellipse,  and  its  divisions  are  nothing  more 
than  historic  periods,  named  according  to  the  epoch  or  the  king  under 
whom  it  was  produced.  The  dominant  principle  of  construction  today  is 
the  elongated  pier.  This  has  been  combined  with  the  lintel,  the  arch,  the 
lancet  and  the  ellip.se.  Imagine,  therefore,  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
that  now  confronts  the  creators  of  this  new  style  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  this  required  rationalism  to  be  perfected. 

.\ll  the  past  styles  have  been  more  or  less  analogous  with  a  country 
and  limited  within  a  certain  clearly  defined  period  of  years.  This  present 
style,  or  the  Rationalistic,  is  characteristic  of  America,  solely  because  of 
the  steel  skeleton  as  a  new  element  of  construction  haxing  been  born  and 
beinc"  highly  de\cIopc<l  nn  American  soil. 
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The  twentieth  century  era  in  art  has  shown  us  in  America  that  every 
style  of  the  aesthetic  is  at  least  attempted  in  its  adaptation  to  the  great 
constructive  principle  that  the  Occident  is  supposed  to  have  initiated.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  although  the  constructive  element  is  well  dctined. 
the  aesthetic  is  not  yet  determined,  and  the  twentieth  century  or  Rational 
style  will  not  become  distinctive  until  these  two  elements  are  simultan- 
eously developed  and  harmoniously  wedded.  Then  will  it  give  tu  the 
history  of  art  its  beautiful  offspring. 

It  is  only  the  element  of  rationalism  that  can  produce  ideal  twentieth 
century  architecture,  and  undoubtedly  that  twentieth  century  architecture 
will  in  the  future  be  known  as  "American."  It  is  only  now  that  the 
.American  architect  has  been  able  to  attempt  to  create  for' himself  and  his 
country  a  distinctive  architecture.  I  will  admit  that  up  to  the  present  time 
this  architecture  has  not  yet  blossomed  forth,  but  its  buds  are  fast  making 
their  appearance  upon  the  great  architectural  tree  of  the  Occident,  and  at 
the  rate  we  are  now  progressing  will  in  no  verv  distant  future  have  blos- 
somed forth  into  a  beautiful  maturity,  or  at  leas't  into  a  healthv  vouth. 

The  stereotomic  re(|uirements  of  the  jiast  are  no  longer  a  principle  of 
the  present,  and  when  I  speak  of  the  present  I  am  speaking  of  the  American 
architecture.  The  steel  skeleton  has  changed  the  "poche."  or  the  expression 
of  the  plan.  Where  huge  masses  of  stone  were  required  for  the  expansion 
of  pressure  upon  the  bases  of  support,  the  steel  frame  has  minimized  this 
"poche,"  and  the  character  of  the  plan>  will  necessarily  be  judged  by  the 
rational  exjjression  of  the  two  great  elements  of  design,  the  aesthetic  and 
constructive,  harmoniously  combine<l. 

The  stereotomic  indication  of  stone  joints,  etc..  in  stucco  or  brick,  or 
of  stone  ashler,  which  is  hung  upon  a  steel  frame,  is  an  architecturallie, 
since  it  gives  the  impression  of  being  self-sui)i)orting.  These  faults,  when 
obliterated,  will  develop  the  required  aesthetic. 

\\  e  are  all  too  apt  to  copy  from  the  past  instead  of  inspiring  ourselves 
from  the  successes  of  antiquity  in  order  to  create.  P.y  blindly  helping  our- 
selves to  fragments  from  this  or  that  masterpiece,  we  will  never  produce  more 
than  a  "iiotponrri."  We  will  never  create  or  evolve  a  style  by  this  tendencv. 
13i(l  Greece  borrow  from  Egypt,  or  did  .she  inspire  herself?  Did  Rome 
borrow  from  Greece,  or  did  she  ask  instruction?  Did  France  in  the  Gothic 
period  borrow  from  decadent  Rome,  or  in  the  Renaissance  period  help 
herself  to  Italian  fragments?  No.  these  styles  were  all  of  them  logically 
evolved  by  studious  and  continued  efforts  refined  by  inspirations,  if  you 
wdl,  but  decidedly  not  by  plagiarism.  We  likewise  must  thoughtfully  and 
studiously  strive  to  attain  our  goal,  and  we  likewise  mav  seek  inspiration 
from  the  glories  of  the  past. 

The  masters  of  the  great  schools  of  the  world  are  today  teaching  a 
local  expression  of  requirements  and  their  rational  solution.  '  We  do  not 
today  speak  of  a  period  in  our  present  architecture,  although  most  of  us 
have  become  slaves  to  a  particular  period  or  expression  that  may  be  adapted 
to  the  American  needs.  But  these  periods  of  style,  unless  they  can  be 
rationally  expressed  in  the  construction  of  today,' are  WTong  in  principle, 
and  as  such  are  condemned  by  the  great  modern  teachers. 

Fads  have  always  been  prevalent,  and  fads  have  always  caused  the 
birth  of  the  endjryo  of  a  style.  American  architecture  is  at  present  full 
of  fads.  Although  most  of  t'hem  are  faulty,  there  are  some  that  are  bound 
to  develop  the  so-called  "Twentieth  Century  Embryo,"  viz.,  the  elongated 
pier,  the  disproportionate  cornice,  etc.     Although  at  present  called  a   fad, 
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this  fad  is  nothinof  more  or  less  tlKin  an  attempt  to  connect  frankly  the 
method  of  construction  with  the  aesthetic,  as  at  present  understood  and  as 
logficallv  arranged  as  it  may  be  possible  to  reconcile  a  foreign  or  exotic 
stvle  with  the  ultra  occidental  construction. 

One  of  our  great  problems  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  principle 
of  clothing  the  skeleton  with  a  suitable  gown  in  the  form  of  an  agreeable 
and  attractive  protection  against  the  elements. 

Another  fad  that  seems  to  have  crept  into  our  very  recent  architecture 
is  the  excessive  use  of  columns.  Puerile  simplicity  in  design,  devoid  of  a 
mature  thought — an  absolute  lack  of  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  the 
aesthetic — viz.,  character,  has  marked  the  "projects"  of  most  competitors 
of  the  last  few  years. 

Let  us  decry  this  tendency  to  accept  as  a  successful  simplicit}'  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  afifected  and  sought-for  banality.  A  beautiful  sim- 
plicity is  the  outgrowth  of  a  successful  and  logical  design.  It  has  never 
been  created  by  being  sought  for.  It  comes  of  itself.  It  is  the  natural  result 
of  success. 

As  to  the  second  failure  of  American  designs  of  late,  let  us  consider 
that  all-important  recjuirement,  character.  Character  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully indicated  by  any  other  methods  than  logic  and  a  refined  expression, 
an  understanding  of  the  problem  at  hand.  Today  we  see  museums,  temples 
of  justice,  court-houses,  auditoriums  and  educational  buildings,  all  of  them 
nothing  but  a  plain  classical  colonnade,  and  when  I  say  "classical"  I  must 
apologize  to  those  great  ancients,  because  as  a  rule  there  has  been  an 
exceedingly  marked  discrepancy  in  proportion.  Occasionally  we  may  see 
a  colonnade  broken  b}^  a  pavilion  at  the  center;  at  other  times  there  may  be 
pavilions  at  the  extremities,  and  still  again  there  may  be  pavilions  at  iDOth 
the  center  and  the  extremities.  But  it  seems  that  the  real  architectonic  use 
of  material,  the  treatment  of  plain  surfaces  decorated  only  by  their  stereo- 
tomic  indication  of  construction,  has  been  cast  aside.  Why?  Because  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  design  by  using  these  elements  than  by  borrowing 
from  the  classical  past ;  more  difficult  to  create  than  to  plagiarize. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  tendency  we  are  to  accept 
in  order  to  reach  our  goal.  There  is  but  one  choice  between  plagiarism 
and  rationalism.  "Rationalism"  is  to  be  our  guiding  power,  for  rational- 
ism alone  can  mould  these  elements,  the  aesthetic  and  constructive,  into  a 
great  and  lasting  twentieth  century  American  architecture. 


An  (Im)  Pertinent  Inquiry 

President  Charles  C.  iMoore  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  reports 
most  encouraging  progress  for  the  month  just  completed. 

Eight  Governors  were  entertained  at  banquets  and  shown  the  beauties 
of  our  city ;  four  conventions  were  addressed  on  "The  Future  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Pacific  Coast ;"  a  society  was  formed  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  California  Poppy;  a  set  of  "Rules  for  Exhibitors"  was  formulated  and 
adopted;  a  scouting  party  was  organized  for  cleaning  up  Mt.  Tamalpais 
by  removing  all  tin  cans  and  discarded  lunch  boxes ;  resolutions  were 
adopted  endorsing  President  Taft  for  his  help  in  "getting  us  the  Fair;" 
and  information  collected  and  printed  for  guidance  of  intending  foreign 
exhibitors  as  to  "Collection  of  Customs  in  1915."  Another  assessment  was 
levied  on  the  stockholders. 

BUT,  Mr.  IMoore,  and  please  excuse  the  question — 

When  is  Construction  work  to  begin? 
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The  Cement  Gun 

The  mucli  talked  about  Cement  Gun  has  reached  the  Pacific  Cnasf  and  has  already 
been  used  Zi,-ith  splendid  results  in  a  number  of  instances.  The  name  is  not  descriptive — in 
other  i^-ords  it  is  not  a  cannon  or  rifie  as  sonic  uninformed  contractors  are  wont  to  believe 
—  Cement  Gun  is  simply  a  nezv  name  for  a  nezv  process  of  handling  cement  mortar.  The 
gun  is  in  itself  a  fine  mi.vcr  of  cement  mortar,  and  zvhen  in  operation  all  surplus  zi'ater  and 
air  is  expelled,  leaving  a  high  quality  product  never  before  attained  by  hand  or  any  other 
machine  process.  The  gun  is  especially  applicable  for  plastering  exterior  surfaces,  be  they 
wood,  brick  or  concrete.  The  dry  materials  are  forced  through  a  hose  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air,  hydrated  at  the  nozzle,  and  applied  mith  a  muzzle  velocity  equal  to  a  pressure 
head  of  25  pounds.  The  combination  of  the  elements,  cement,  sand  and  zvater.  necessary 
to  produce  the  plaster  material,  takes  place  in  transit.  One  man  can  operate  the  nozzle 
tvhich  throzi's  the  Gunite  to  any  point  that  the  nozzle  is  aimed,  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  a  sand-blasting  machine.  A  complete  description  of  the  Gun  zifill  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. — Editor. 

By  O.  P.  SHELLEY,  Jiin.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

FOR  some  years  past  concrete  made  from  hydraulic  cement  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  structures  of  every  kind,  and  as 
the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  keep  mechanical  appliances  for  the 
handling  of  cement  products  abreast  of  the  times,  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  some  of  these  appliances  will  embody  principles  extremely  valuable 
commercially  as  well  as  theoretically  correct. 

The  solution  of  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  connection  with 
cement  work  came  with  the  discovery,  or  rather  the  development,  of  the 
Cement  Gun. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  apparatus  was  not  invented  by  an  engineer  or  a 
cement  worker,  or  even  a  contractor  or  builder.  It  was  originally  con- 
ceived bv  Mr.  C.  F.  Akeley,  a  distinguished  naturalist  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  Chicago.  His  idea  for  the  use  of  the  Cement  Gun  was  to  rapidly 
and  economically  build  up  forms  over  which  the  skins  of  the  larger  mam- 
mals such  as  elephants  and  hippopotami  might  be  stretched. 

^Ir.  Akeley  was  also  a  member  of  the  Field  Museum  Committee  and  had 
charge  of  the  remodeling  and  preserving  of  one  of  the  old  World's  Fair 
buildings  in  Jackson  Park,  Chicago,  that  had  been  given  to  the  Field 
Museum  Association.  An  appropriation  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars 
had  been  made  to  carry  out  the  necessary  repairs  on  the  building  before 
being  used  by  the  Association  for  its  exhibition  purposes. 
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Mr.  Akelev  conceived  the  l)rilliaiit  idea  of  enlargint;'  the  Cement  Cum  and 
then  covering:  the  entire  Iniihhng-  with  stucco  work  by  means  of  it.  The  experi- 
ment was  highly  successful  and  the  work  was  performed  rapidly,  and  well 
within  the  appropriation. 

This  was  the  first  practical  work  done  by  the  Cement  (nni.  and  its 
possibilities  were  thereby  demonstrated.  The  apparatus  was  then  studied  in 
the  laboratory  and  subjected  to  various  practical  tests.  .\t  the  same  time 
dififerent  types  of  "Guns"  were  designed  and  numerous  mechanical  changes 
made  as  experiments  showed  the  necessity. 

As  a  machine  the  Cement  Gun  is  extremely  simjilc  and  consists 
essentially  of  a  feed  hopper  always  under  air  pressure,  which  latter  forces 
the  sand  and  cement  through  the  outlet  hose  to  a  specially  constructed 
nozzle,  at  which  point  water  first  touches  the  sand  and  cement  mixture, 
being  introduced  through  a  separate  hose  to  this  nozzle  ( See  Fig.  1  and 
explanation).  The  air  pressure  projects  the  now  damp  sand  and  cement 
mortar  from  the  nozzle  with  a  very  considerable  force,  the  material  beiwg 
literally  "shot"  into  place:  however  the  "Cement  Gun"  is  a  gun  in  name 
only,  as  the  discharge  is  continuous  and  not  intenuittent,  as  in  all  "guns," 
and  to  the  resulting  product  has  been  given  the  name  of  "Cnuiite,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  old  hand-applied  "Stucco." 

In  the  Cement-Gun  process,  the  dry  materials  are  forced  through 
the  hose  by  means  of  compressed  air,  hydrated  at  the  nozzle,  and  applied 
with  a  muzzle  velocity  corresponding  to  a  pressure  head  of  23  pounds. 
The  combination  of  the  elements,  cement,  sand  and  water,  necessary  to 
produce  the  plastic  material  takes  place  in  transit  and  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed after  being  placed.  It  is  a  well-known  chemical  fact  that  the  instant 
water  is  brought  into  contact  with  cement,  the  initial  set,  or  chemical 
combination  begins.  The  initial  set  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  commence- 
ment of  that  hardening  which  gives  the  final  strength  to  the  mass.  Hence, 
subsequent  manipulation  or  handling  tends  to  disturb  this  initial  set,  and 
consequently  must  weaken  the  product.  These  objectionable  features  are 
entirely  overcome  by  the  Cement-Gun  process — the  hydration  taking 
place  in  transit,  immediately  before  and  during  displacement :  the  chemical 
combination  or  initial  set  takes  place  where  it  belongs,  i.  e.,  in  its  final 
resting  place,  and  not  on  the  mixing  board. 

The  Cement  (inn  employs  only  the  amount  of  water  actually  neces- 
sary for  the  hydration  of  the  cement,  and,  by  reason  of  the  materials 
being  applied  with  considerable  force,  all  surplus  water  and  air  are  ex- 
pelled. 

The  resulting  product  is  of  a  quality  never  before  attained  by  hand 
or  any  other  machine  process,  being  a  non-porous,  non-cracking,  imper- 
meable mass  possessing  the  maximum  density,  as  no  excess  water  can 
remain  in  the  mortar,  to  later  cause  voids;  neither  is  it  possible  for  the 
finest  particles  of  the  cement  to  begin  to  set  before  the  mortar  is  in  final 
place. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  when  a  batch  of  cement  mortar  or  concrete  is  gauged  with  water, 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  minute  particles  of  the  cement  will  set. 
lose  elasticity  and  the  power  to  bond  other  materials  in  advance  of  the  bulk 
of  cement  used  in  the  entire  mass.  If  this  occurs  before  the  mortar  or 
concrete  is  in  place,  the  result  must  be  a  loss  of  ultimate  strength  propor- 
tionate to  the  percentage  of  particles  whose  powers  of  adhesion  have  been 
thus  prematurely  lost. 
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Cross  Sect 

on  of  Cement  C:n, 

Dry  mixed  material  placed  in  cylinder  "a." 
"a"    and   "b."      \'alve    "d"    opened   and   materia 
repeated.     The  feed  wheel  "s"  is  revolved  by  an 
air  admitted  through  valve  "f"  blows  the  mater 
the  air-pressure  gauge  into  a  flexible  hose. 

Valve  "c"  closed  and  a 

drops    into    loner    cyl 

air  motor  through  the 

al  upward  and  out  thr 

ir  pressure  equalized  in  cylinders 
nder    "b."      The   process    is   then 
gears  "r"  and  "p."     Compressed 
>ugh  the  goose-neck  shown  above 

As  will  be  shown  later,  experiments  ha\e  proved  that  when  cement 
mortar  is  tempered  with  water  at  the  instant  that  it  is  deposited  in  place, 
the  strength  of  the  mortar  is  greatly  increased.  This  increase  in  strength 
is  due  to  more  perfect  mixing,  to  the  elimination  of  loss  by  the  premature 
setting  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  particles  of  the  cement,  and  to  the 
greater  density  of  "gun"  placed  mortar. 

Some  of  the  conditions  which  have  acted  to  restrict  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  concrete  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

First :  The  difificulty  of  securing  a  sufficient  uniform  mixture  to  produce 
a  homogeneous  mass. 

Second  :  The  difificulty  of  applying  thin  layers  of  cement  mortar  of 
any  but  the  richest  mixtures  on  ceilings  or  walls  unless  supported  by  forms. 

Third  :  The  necessity  of  employing  costly  forms  or  molds  to  hold  the 
material  and  give  it  shape  until  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  its  own 
weight. 

Fourth :  The  porosity  of  the  finished  mass.  Porosity  means  the  pres- 
ence of  pores  or  voids — in  other  words,  porosity  is  the  opposite  of  density ; 
a  porous  mass  is  not  dense.  These  voids  may  be  caused  by  the  use  of  too 
great  a  proportion  of  water,  careless  tamping  or  by  the  use  of  sand  and 
stone  improperly  graded.  Excessive  porosity  not  only  weakens  the  finished 
work  to  an  unknown  and  undeterminable  degree,  but  effects  the  durabil- 
ity of  the  work  by  admitting  moisture,  which  may  decompose  the  cement 
and  corrode  the  iron  or  steel  used  for  re-enforcement.  A  mass  of  concrete 
may,  because  of  its  porosity,  be  weakened  and  eventually  disintegrated  by 
water. 

Fifth:  Permeability,  the  quality  or  condition  which  allows  water  to 
pass  through  the  mass,  is  closely  allied  to  porosity.  Because  of  the  per- 
meability of  concrete  masses,  it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  various  meth- 
ods of  waterproofing,  or  to  adopt  other  more  expensive  materials.     A\'ere 
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Frame  House  Before   Trealment   Willi   Ike      Cement   G 


The  Same  House  After  Receiving  a  Coat  of  -Guuite 
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it  possible  to  cheaply  anil  with  certainty  o\erconie  this  detect.  Hydraulic 
Cement  Concrete  would  l)e  more  universally  used.  When  concrete  is  laid 
in  exposed  positions  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  frost,  gradual 
disintegration  may  take  place,  and  when  the  concrete  mass  under  such 
conditions  is  excessively  porous,  total  destruction  may  follows  Even  wdien 
concrete  is  used  in  positions  where  impermeability,  or  waterproof  cjualities 
are  apparently  unimportant,  the  fact  remains  that  masses  of  concrete  of 
a  very  porous  nature  are  far  more  liable  to  surface  cracking  and  gradual 
disintegration  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Sixth  :  Cement  grout,  or  a  liquid  mortar  made  from  cement  and  sand 
thin  enough  to  flow,  is  of  necessity  employed  to  a  certain  extent  where 
cavities  exist  which  cannot  1)e  otherwise  filled.  The  value  and  strength  of 
the  aggregate  thus  formed  is,  however,  ver}^  questionable,  for  when  such 
thin  mixtures  are  used,  the  sand  content  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
cement  remains  above,  with  the  result  that  that  portion  of  the  aggregate 
that  mav  be  composed  of  sand  is  of  little  value. 

The  Cement  Gun  has  been  used  on  a  number  of  engineering  projects 
very  successfullv,  probably  the  most  prominent  place  being  the  Panama  Canal. 
Here  it  was  employed  to  coat  the  disintegrating  rock  of  the  Culebra  cut  with 
concrete.  A  more  complete  description  of  this  work  and  the  reason  for  it 
being  done  is  described  in  the  "Canal  Record"  of  July  5th.  1911.  as  follows: 

"A  test  of  the  Cement  Gun  as  a  means  of  coating  the  surface  of  rock  in  Culebra 
Cut  to  prevent  disintegration  is  in  progress.  The  so-called  'Gun'  is  a  compressed  air 
apparatus  for  forcing  cement  and  sand  from  a  tank  through  a  nozzle,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  water  is  mixed  with  these  materials,  forming  a  concrete  which  is  cast  upon  the 
surface  to  be  coated  with  such  force  as  to  become  part  of  the  rock  itself. 

"For  the  work  in  Culebra  Cut,  the  apparatus  is  mounted  on  a  flat  car.  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a  bin  for  mi.xing  the  sand  and  cement.  One  day's  supply  is  carried,  or  enough 
to  coat  200  square  yards  with  a  layer  one  inch  thick,  in  nine  hours  of  work.  The  car 
was  rigged  up  at  Empire  shops,  and  the  machine  was  tested  by  allowing  it  to  coat  a 
boiler  with  asbestos.  Five  men  are  required  in  operating  the  plant,  their  work  includ- 
ing mixing  and  delivering  the  materials,  and  operating  the  Gun. 

"The  first  work  to  be  undertaken  is  coating  the  surface  of  the  soft  rock  which  the 
excavation  has  uncovered  on  Contractors'  Hill.  This  soft  rock  is  a  fine  grained  clay 
transported  and  deposited  by  water,  moderately  hard  when  first  exposed,  but  crumb- 
ling rapidly  when  in  contact  with  tlie  air.  Of  it.  the  chief  geologist  of  the  United 
States  Geogological  Survey  said  in  his  report  of  November  ISth,  1910. 

"Under  certain  conditions,  this  surface  disintegration  becomes  a  more  serious  matter. 
For  example,  the  contract  between  the  intrusive  andesite  of  Contractors'  Hill,  and  the 
sedimentary  clays,  dips  away  from  the  Canal  at  an  angle  of  55  degrees.  The  crumbling 
of  the  clays  below  the  contact  leaves  the  andesite  mass  overhanging,  and  the  overhanging 
will  increase  as  the  canal  is  carried  to  its  full  depth  and  more  clay  is  exposed.  With  a 
rock  so  fractured  as  the  andesite,  this  condition  is  unsafe,  and  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  underlying  clay  should,  therefore,  be  protected  from  further  disintegration.'' 

The  accompanying  views,  showing  the  residence  of  Mr.  jMortimer 
Fleishhacker.  President  of  the  Great  Western  Power  Co.,  at  Woodside 
(near  Redwood  City,  Cal).  after  coating  with  "Gnnite,"  will  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  artistic  effects  obtained  as  compared  to  the  flat,  worked 
finish  of  hand-applied  stucco. 

The  use  of  "Gunite"  affords  an  entirely  new  construction  for  cover- 
ing frame  houses,  which  gives  the  appearance  and  almost  all  of  the  advan- 
tages of  reinforced  concrete  at  no  increased  cost  over  old  methods.  In  this 
construction  heavy  building  paper  is  nailed  over  the  studding  (the  latter 
at  the  usual  16-inch  spacing),  over  this  is  stapled  a  layer  of  li,ght  Triangle 
Mesh;  this  being  then  shot  with  "Gunite"  to  a  thickness  of  Sji  to  Y^  inch. 
The  result  is  a  little  reinforced  concrete  wall  of  flint-like  hardness,  and 
with  the  reinforcing  fabric  in  the  center  preventing  all  temperature,  shrink- 
as:e  or  settlement  cracks.     This  is  a  verv  \i\-id  contrast  to  "Stucco."  wdiich 
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clings  more  or  less  insecureh-  to  one  side  of  a  light  lath,  and  has  no  great 
denseness  or  hardness,  nor  the  possibilities  of  preventing  cracks.  This  new- 
form  of  "Gunite"  construction  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted  very  generally 
for  frame  buildings,  as  a  test  recently  conducted  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  University  of  California,  showed  the  fire- 
resisting  properties  of  "Gunite"  to  be  far  superior  to  the  best  stucco  on 
metal  lath. 

For  covering  old  buildings,  the  construction  is  the  same,  except  the 
building  paper  can  be  omitted.  The  United  States  Government  has  just 
purchased  materials  to  coat  half  a  million  square  feet  of  such  work  in  Hono- 
lulu. This  is  the  only  way  in  which  temporary  buildings  can  be  con- 
structed cheaply,  and  3-et  possess  the  appearance,  fire-resisting  and  weather- 
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proof  qualities  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  at  a  cost  approximating  frame 
construction. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  way  of 
demonstration  and  testing,  both  at  Davenport,  Cal.,  and  in  San  Francisco, 
including  the  fire  test  already  alluded  to.  The  commercial  contracts  already 
undertaken  includes  exterior  plaster  work  on  the  residences  of  Mr.  Morti- 
mer Fleishhacker  and  Mr.  Talbot  ^^'alke^,  gunite  lining  of  the  Sloat  Boule- 
vard pumping  station  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  and  gunite 
covering  of  numerous  residences  and  churches  in  Los  Angeles  and  Pasa- 
dena. 

While,  as  in  the  case  of  all  new  inventions,  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
learned  as  to  the  Cement  Gun  and  "Gunite,"  this  does  not,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  lie  in  the  realm  of  speculation  or  theorizing,  but  chiefly  relates  to 
finding  out  all  the  possible  uses  and  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  opera- 
tion. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  not  since 
the  advent  of  the  concrete  mixer,  has  any  appliance  appeared  which  will 
have  such  a  vital  bearing  on  the  further  development  in  the  use  of  concrete 
and  the  extension  of  its  field  of  operation. 

The  Cement  Gun  is  being  handled  in  various  ])arts  of  the  United 
States  by  local     Cement  Gun     companies,  so-called,  which  either  operate 
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themselves,  or  lease.  Cement  Guns.  The  Pacific  Coast  rights  are  owned 
by  the  Pacific  Cement  Gun  Company,  whose  headquarters  are  in  the 
Crocker  building,  San  Francisco,  and  which  has  given  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia rights  to  the  Lilley  &  Thurston  Company  of  San  Francisco. 


The  Tapestry  Vogue 

Decorators  say  that  a  taste  for  tapestry,  like  a  taste  for  olives,  is 
oftener  than  not  acquired.  For  instance,  twenty  years  ago  a  New  York 
woman  about  to  furnish  her  new  house  told  the  decorator  that  she 
"wouldn't  have  the  ugly  thing  for  a  gift,"  the  "ugly"  thing  being  a  lOx  12 
foot  Flemish  wall  tapestry  of  somber  tone  and  heraldic  design ;  price 
$10,000,  says  the  Southern  Furniture  Journal.  The  decorator  recommended 
it  for  the  dining-room,  but  she  would  not  even  consider  it.  So  her  house 
was  fitted  up  with  modern  things  very  beautiful  and  costly,  to  the  exclusion 
of  tapestries,  ancient  or  modern. 

Today  this  woman,  who  meanwhile  has  rummaged  a  good  deal  in 
the  art  centers  of  Europe,  would  willingly  pay  twice  $10,000  for  the 
rejected  tapestry,  now  the  property  of  a  New  Yorker  who  sooner  acquired 
the  tapestry  taste,  and  her  house  contains  costly  tapestry  panels,  friezes 
and  screens  of  which  she  is  very  proud,  although  she  still  entertains  mental 
reservations  as  to  their  beauty. 

This,  the  decorator  said,  is  not  an  unusual  case.  The  vogue  of  tapes- 
tries developed  recently  in  America,  and  not  confined  to  the  wealthy,  is 
not  due  to  a  unanimous  opinion  as  to  their  beauty.  In  his  opinion  average 
buyers  include  tapestries  in  their  furnishings  as  they  include  olives  in 
their  menu,  because  such  things  are  expected  of  persons  who  would  keep 
up  with  the  fashions. 

Among  persons  of  average  means  the  vogue  of  tapestry  is  shown  by 
the  use  of  costly  antiques,  but  of  reproductions  made  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  extending  even  to  cotton  machine  made  weaves.  In  fact,  it 
is  to  meet  the  demand  for  tapestries  at  moderate  prices  that  cotton  French 
and  American  tapestries  are  now  included  in  the  stock  not  only  of  firms 
dealing  exclusively  in  upholstery  goods,  but  also  of  department  stores. 
These  tapestries  include  panels  of  many  sizes  and  patterns  by  the  yard  for 
friezes  and  door  framing  which  in  design  and  colors  are  imitations  of 
Gobelins,  Aubussons  and  other  famous  makes.  As  a  rule,  the  French 
cotton  imports  cost  less  than  the  American  cottons. 


Earthquake-proof  Concrete 

"Le  Beton  Arme"  reproduces  a  short  letter  written  from  a  correspond- 
ent in  Italy  who  visited  Messina,  the  scene  of  the  earthquake  last  year,  and 
saw  the  results  of  that  disaster.  He  and  his  party  were  wandering  through 
the  ruins  and  desolated  buildings,  when  to  their  surprise  they  came  upon  a 
house  which  was  in  good  condition  and  showed  no  traces  of  any  earthquake. 
They  thought  that  this  building  had  perhaps  been  built  since  the  disaster, 
but  found  out  on  inquiry  that  it  was  of  reinforced  concrete  and  had  resisted 
the  earthquake  perfectly,  not  even  exhibiting  a  single  crack  as  a  result  of 
that  experience. — Le  Beton  .\rme. 
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Coinpetition  for  San  Francisco's  City  Hall* 

TllK  F)Oard  of  I'ublic  \\"urk:s  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
makes  the  following'  announcement  to  the  architects  of  San  Francisco: 
The  citizens  of  San  I'rancisco  have  authorized  the  issuance  of 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  eight  million,  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  City  Hall  and  a  Civic  Center  in  connection  there- 
with. The  first  thing  that  is  proposed  to  be  done  under  the  authorization 
is  the  erection  of  a  City  Hall  to  be  completed  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
Tanuarv,  1915. 

The  Board  of  I'ublic  Works,  under  the  charter  of  the  City  and  Lounty 
of  San  Francisco,  has  the  supervision  and  construction  of  public  buildings 
and  has  power,  under  the  charter,  to  employ  such  architects  as  are  neces- 
sa^}^ 

The  Board  nf  Public  Works  has  appointed,  as  Lonsultmg  Architects. 
John  Galen  Howard,  I'rederick  H.  Meyer  and  John  Reid.  Jr.,  who  will 
advise  as  to  the  design  and  architectural  features  of  the  City  Hall  and  the 
other  buildings  to  be  placed  in  the  Civic  Center  and  vi-ill  determine  the  con- 
ditions which  shall  govern  the  design  and  construction  of  the  City  Hall 
and  other  buildings. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  design  for  the  City  Hall  the  Board  of  Public 
^^'orks  intends  to  employ  an  architect  to  l)e  chosen  by  competition,  the 
general  conditions  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

First.  The  competition  will  be  open  to  all  architects  w^ho,  on  January 
1,  1912.  were  legally  entitled  to  practice  architecture  by  reason  of  being  duly 
certificated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  California,  and  who  maintained 
an  oft'ice  for  such  practice  in  San  Francisco  on  January  1.  1912,  and  the 
competition  will  be  restricted  to  such  architects,  and  no  firm  or  associa- 
tion of  architects  formed  after  January  1,  1912,  or  for  the  special  purpose 
of  this  competition  will  be  allowed  to  compete,  except  with  the  express 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Consulting  .\rchitects. 

Second.  Architects  meeting  the  conditions  of  the  competition  and 
desiring  to  compete  must  file  a  written  application  with  the  Consulting 
Architects  of  the  Board  of  Pulilic  Works,  together  with  their  credentials, 
not  later  than  April  5,  1912. 

Third.  The  credentials  of  all  applicants  will  be  examined  by  the  Con- 
sulting .Architects  and  programs  of  the  competition  will  be  delivered  to 
all  applicants  entitled  to  compete  on  April  6,  1912,  and  such  applicants 
will  thereupon  be  taken  to  be  employed  by  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  purposes  of  this  competition,  said  employment  being  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  the  program. 

Fourth.     Applications  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Consulting  .\rchitects, 
Board  of  Public  Works,  David  Hewes  building,  San  Francisco,  California. 
In  accordance  with  that  announcement  the  following  program  for  gov- 
erning the  competition  for  the  selection  of  an  architect  for  the  City  Hall 
has  been  adopted : 

The  winner  of  this  competition  will  not  be  permitted  to  associate  himself 
with  any  other  architect  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  City  Hall  with- 
out the  express  approval  in  writing  of  the  Consulting  Architects  and  no 
competitor  shall  submit  more  than  one  design. 

The  author  of  the  design  which  is  judged  by  the  Jur}-  of  this  competi- 
tion to  be  the  best,  will  be  awarded  the  I'^irst  Prize  and  will  lie  engaged 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  as  architect  of  the  Cit_\'  Hall,  under  the  con- 
ditions herein  defined. 

*At  the  request  of  tlie  committee,  certain  details  containctl  in  the  program  are  eliminated.  One 
hundred  and  ten  San  Francisco  architects  have  registered  for  the  competition. 
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No  communication  shall  l)c  held  rchUive  to  the  competition  between 
any  competitor  and  any  member  of  the  Consulting:  Architects  or  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  or  with  any  City  official,  except  in  writing,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Consulting  Architects  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

The  designs  submitted  are  to  be  judged  by  a  jury  of  seven  as  follows: 
the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  one  member  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  selected  by  said  Committee,  the 
three  Consulting  Architects  and  one  architect  to  be  chosen  by  the  com- 
petitors, as  herein  provided. 

The  Consulting  Architects  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  will  forward 
each  competitor  a  printed  ballot  containing  three  names  of  architects,  also 
an  envelope  "A"  lettered  "Ballot  for  Architectural  Juror,  San  Francisco 
City  Hall  Competition,"  also  a  stamped  envelope  "B"  addressed  to  the 
Consulting  Architects  and  to  be  identified  as  from  such  competitor.  Each 
competitor  will  put  a  cross  in  ink  opposite  the  name  of  the  architect  for 
whom  he  desires  to  vote  and  seal  the  ballot  with  the  envelope  "A."  Envel- 
ope "A"  thus  sealed  is  then  to  be  sealed  within  envelope  "B,"  identified 
as  from  the  competitor  whose  ballot  is  within,  and  sent  by  registered  mail 
on  or  before  April  15,  1912,  to  the  Consulting  Architects.  The  Consulting 
Architects  will  open  the  unidentified  envelopes  "A"  and  announce  the 
result  of  the  voting  not  later  than  April  20,  1912. 

All  drawings  are  to  be  made  in  Indian  ink  on  sheets  of  cold-pressed 
Whatman  paper  29  inches  by  49  inches  in  size,  with  a  single  broad  line 
or  band  of  Indian  ink  for  border. 

No  color  is  to  be  used  in  line,  wash  or  otherwise. 

The  plans  are  to  have  the  cut  portions  of  the  walls  blocked  in.  The 
actual  design  of  floors  or  ceilings  may  he  indicated,  hut  no  unreal  "mosaic" 
is  to  be  shown. 

The  elevations  are  to  be   rendered   in   Indian   ink   wash,  and   to  have 
shadows  cast  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  the  left. 

The  sections  are  to  be  in  Indian  ink  line  only,  except  that  the  cut  por- 
tions are  to  be  filled  in  with  a  light  wash  of  Indian  ink. 

No  landscape  accessories,  such  as  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  are  to  be  shown, 
except  parking  or  other  treatment  between  the  liuilding  and  the  sidewalk 
curb. 

A  single  figure  of  a  man  six  feet  high  may  be  shown  on  each  of  the 
elevations  and  section   to  indicate  the   scale. 

All  plans  are  to  be  lettered  in  plain  Roman  letters,  with  names  of  rooms 
or  spaces ;  also  sizes  and,  if  desired,  areas. 

Each  sheet  is  to  have  the  following  general  title  in  plain  Roman  cap- 
itals : 

San  Francisco  City  Hall  Competition 

Also  the  specified  title  of  the  drawings  as:  "GROUND  FLOOR 
PLAN,"  "EAST  ELEVATION,"  Etc. 

One  or  more  drawings  may  be  placed  on  a  sheet. 

No  description  is  to  be  submitted,  except  the  drawings  with  the  in- 
scriptions provided  for  under  paragraph  44  and  45. 

Each  design  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  opaque  envelope  unad- 
dressed  but  lettered  "San  I*>ancisco  City  Hall  Competition"  and  contain- 
ing a  card  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the  author. 

Supplementary  information,  if  necessary,  will  be  issued  simultaneously 
to  all  competitors,  such  information  becoming  a  part  of  the  program.  All 
inquiries  must  be  in  writing  and  addressed  to  the  Consulting  .Architects. 
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All  inquiries  fnr  supjjk'iiieiitary  iiifiirniation  must  l.)c  in  the  hands  of 
the  Consulting-  Architects  not  later  than  May  15,  1912. 

No  signatures,  cipher,  noni-cle-plume,  or  other  identifying"  name  or 
mark  is  to  appear  on  any  drawings,  wrapper  or  enclosure  except  on  the 
card  in  the  sealed  envelope  provided  for  in  paragraph  48. 

Each  design  is  to  be  delivered  flat  and  unmounted  in  one  sealed  pack- 
age containing  all  the  drawings  and  the  sealed  envelope  provided  for  in  par- 
agraph 48.  All  such  sealed  packages  are  to  be  lettered  "San  Francisco 
City  Hall  Competition"'  and  delivered  to  the  Consulting  Architects  of  the 
Board  of  Public  \\'orks  on  or  before  June  15.  1912,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  No 
design  received  after  that  time  will  be  considered  or  opened  till  after  the 
award,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  autbor  and  returning  the  papers 
to  him. 

Any  competitor  who  violates  any  of  the  above  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram will  incur  the  penalty  of  exclusion  from  the  competition. 

The  drawings  received  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  this  pro- 
gram will  be  removed  from  their  sealed  packages  by  the  Consulting  Archi- 
tects, who  will  give  to  each  a  number  by  which  it  will  be  known  until  the 
awards  shall  have  been  made. 

Any  and  all  designs  which,  on  examination,  do  not  conform  with  the 
provisions  of  the  program  will  l)e  excluded  from  the  competition  and  re- 
turned, with  explanations,  to  their  authors,  who  shall  forfeit  an}-  and  all 
claims  for  paynient  or  consideration. 

From  the  designs  which  are  in  accord  with  this  program  the  jur}-  will 
select  the  one  which,  in  its  opinion,  is  the  best  and  designate  it  as  the  "First 
Prize  Design,"  The  Consulting  Architects  will  then,  in  the  presence  of 
the  jury,  open  the  sealed  envelope  belonging  to  this  design  and  disclose 
the  name  of  the  author,  whereupon  the  Board  of  Public  Works  will  engage 
the  author  of  the  "First  Prize  Design"  for  full  architecttiral  services  in 
accordance  with  the  minimum  schedule  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects hereto  attached,  with  a  first  payment  of  $25,000.00.  payable  within 
ninety  days  of  the  judgment,  such  engagement  being  subject,  however,  to 
the  contract  to  be  entered  into  between  the  Board  of  Public  Works  and 
the  Architect  and  to  the  following  conditions,  namely:  The  Board  reserves 
the  right  to  terminate  the  employment  of  the  Architect  at  any  time  on  the 
payment  of  the  amount  due  under  the  aforesaid  schedule  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  if  the  Board  terminates  the  employment  of 
the  Architect  before  the  authorization  of  working  drawings  b_v  the  Con- 
sulting Architects,  such  payment  shall  be  $21,975.00  in  addition  to  the 
payment  of  $25,000.00  provided  for  above. 

The  employment  of  a  clerk-of-works  and  his  assistants  and  the  en-iplo)'- 
ment  of  specialists  in  heating,  ventilating  and  acoustics,  mechanical,  elec- 
trical and  sanitary  engineering  will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Public  \\'orks 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Architect,  sujjject  to  the  approval  i^f  the 
Consulting  Architects.  The  compensation  of  such  employes  will  be  paid 
by  the  City. 

All  the  work  of  the  City  Flail  Architect,  both  in  design  and  in  suiier- 
intendence  of  construction,  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  and  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Consulting  Architects. 

Every  competitor  submitting  a  design  is  understood  to  agree  that  in 
case  his  design  is  declared  the  "P'irst  Prize  Design"  he  will  accept  employ- 
ment, if  so  desired  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  upon  the  terms  and  con- 
ditioi-is  stated  in  this  i^irogram. 
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F"or  the  purpose  of  this  competition  a  firm  of  architects  will  be  consid- 
ered as  an  individual. 

All  drawincrs.  specifications  and  their  copies,  as  instruments  of  service 
are  and  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Architect:  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  they  shall  remain  in  the  possession  ofthe  Consulting 
Architects,  but  one  copy  of  each  drawing  shall  be  provided  by  the  Archi- 
tect for  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  to  remain  permanentlv  in  the  files  of 
the  Board  of  Public  ^^'orks. 

The  judgment  will  be  rendered  by  the  Jury  and  communicated  to  all 
competitors  not  later  than  July  1.  1012. 

There  will  be  a  public  exhibition  of  all  competitive  designs  after  the 
judgment,  but  until  after  the  judgment  no  design  will  be  exhibited  to  anv 
person  other  than  the  members  of  the  Jury.  All  designs  but  the  "First 
Prize  Design"  will  be  returned  to  their  authors  at  the  end  of  the  exhibition. 

If  there  are  twenty  competitors  other  than  the  City  Hall  Architect 
each  shall  receive  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars.  If  there  are  less  than 
twenty  competitors  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  will  be  divided 
equally  among  them.  If  there  are  more  than  twenty  competitors  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  will  be  paid  to  each  of  twenty  competitors  whose 
designs  are  judged  the  best  by  the  Jury  after  the  "First  Prize  Design"  and 
the  balance  of  the  competitors  shall  receive  no  compensation.  The  above 
shall  be  compensation  in  full  for  all  services  and  payable  w'ithin  ninetv 
days  after  date  of  award,  provided,  however,  that  if  use  is  desired  to  be 
made  of  anything  which  is  original  as  to  this  competition,  contained  in 
any  other  than  the  "First  Prize  Design,"  proper  compensation  will  be 
made  to  its  author.  Should  disagreement  exist  as  to  the  amount  of  such 
compensation  it  shall  be  determined  by  a  Board  of  Arbitration  to  be  made 
up  of  one  person  named  by  the  author  of  the  design,  one  person  named  by 
the  Consulting  Architects  and  a  third  person  named  by  the  other  two.  All 
costs  of  the  arbitration  to  be  borne  equally  between  the  Citv  and  the 
Claimant. 


The  Plans  of  the  Civic  Center  Commission 

THE  San  Francisco  Ci\ic  Center  Commission,  composed  of  Messrs.  lohn 
G.  Howard.   Frederick  H.   Meyer  and  Jno.   Reed,  has  been  placed  in 

control  of  the  City  Architect's  Department,  and  all  future  work  from 
the  office  of  the  cit}'  architect  will  be  directed  by  this  Commission.  The 
latter  will  have  full  authority  in  the  selection  of  any  number  of  local  archi- 
tects to  plan  municipal  buildings,  such  as  school  houses,  fire  houses,  etc. 
This  is  a  splendid  idea  and  will  be  the  means  of  distributing  the  citv  work 
to  the  members  of  the  profession  instead  of  confining  it  to  one  office  run 
entirely  at  the  city's  expense.  The  change  should  prove  a  material  saving 
to  the  municipality. 

Messrs.  Howard.  ^leyer  and  Reed  will,  of  course,  continue  to  direct 
the  civic  center  scheme,  and  the  bonds  for  the  improvement  having  been 
carried,  no  time  will  be  lost  getting  down  to  work. 

The  plans  submitted  by  the  Commission  provide  for  the  laying  out  of 
the  civic  center  along  the  lines  tentatively  agreed  upon  nearlv  three 
months  ago,  and  includes  practically  the  district  tlien  selected. 

The  scheme  goes  further,  however,  than  was  then  suggested,  in  that 
it  provides  for  a  new  approach  from  Market  street  into  the  civic  center  at  a 
point  half  way  between  Jones  street  and  Marshall  square,  opening  a  mag- 
nificent vista  into  the  ci\ic  center  plaza  from  the  east. 
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Marshall  square  is  to  be  widened  by  the  acquisition  of  a  50-foot  strip 
on  either  side,  giving  a  SOO-foot  opening  into  Market  street  opposite 
Eighth,  and  every  cross  street  in  the  section  now  blocked  by  the  present 
city  hall  triangle  and  the  slant  of  City  Hall  avenue  is  to  be  opened  straight 
through  into  Alarket  street. 

The  plans  provide  for  an  extension  of  Fulton  street,  equal  in  width 
to  Market  street,  eastward  from  the  city  hall  proper  to  a  junction  with 
Market  street  where  Leavenworth  street  w'ill  come  in  from  the  north. 
Hyde  street  also  will  be  cut  from  McAllister  street  south  into  Market  street 
through  w^hat  is  now  Marshall  square,  while  Grove  street  will  be  extended 
straight  east  to  enter  Market  street  at  this  same  place. 

Under  the  plan  specified  by  the  architectural  commission  as  "scheme 
A,"  which  is  generally  favored  b}'  the  buildings  committee  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  the  new  city  hall  will  occupy  a  site  two  square  blocks  in  extent 
lying  between  H3-de  street  on  the  east,  Larkin  street  on  the  west,  McAllis- 
ter street  on  the  north  and  the  Grove  street  extension  on  the  south,  or  what 
is  now  the  old  city  hall  site  plus  a  part  of  City  Hall  avenue  and  a  corner  of 
Marshall  square. 

The  old  hall  of  records  will  be  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  plaza  to 
the  east  of  the  z\xy  hall,  and  enough  territory-  will  be  added  to  wdiat  is  now 
the  point  of  the  city  hall  triangle  to  form  a  new  block,  nearly  square,  which 
is. the  site  chosen  for  the  state  building. 

The  two  square  blocks  directly  west  of  the  city  hall,  bounded  by  Lar- 
kin, McAllister,  Polk  and  Grove  streets,  will  form  the  great  open  plaza  or 
"people's  center."' 

Fronting  this  from  the  south  will  be  the  auditorium  in  the  block 
bounded  bv  Hayes,  Polk.  Grove  and  Larkin  streets,  while  at  the  north,  in 
the  block  bounded  b}-  T^IcAllister,  Polk.  Golden  Gate  avenue  and  Larkin 
street,  will  be  the  art  gallery. 

The  plaza  will  extend,  a  full  block  in  width,  westward  on  the  line  of 
Fulton  street  from  Polk  to  ^'an  Xess  avenue,  flanked  on  the  north  by  the 
municipal  opera  house  and  on  the  south  by  the  city  library,  giving  a  \'an 
Ness  avenue  frontage  of  tw'o  blocks  from  McAllister  street  to  Grove. 

Narrow  strips  fronting  the  entire  civic  center  territor}^  are  to  be  ac- 
quired along  all  blocks  and  at  all  corners  of  blocks  which  are  privately 
owned,  so  that  a  complete  scheme  of  arcades  and  peristyles  may  be  worked 
out  around  the  entire  civic  center,  in  conformity  with  the  general  archi- 
tectural scheme. 

.\lthough  abutting  property  will,  in  some  places,  be  under  private  own- 
ership, the  city  w'ill  control  the  entire  frontage  so  far  as  architectural  em- 
bellishment is  concerned,  and  w-ill  have  the  power  to  sell  or  lease  openings 
into  these  arcades  to  owners  of  adjoining  property. 

There  will  be  two  short  blocks  of  business  houses  between  the  en- 
trances to  the  civic  center  at  Leavenworth  street.  Marshall  square  and 
Larkin  street.  ^ 

More  Light  for  Abe  Potash 

"What  is  that  'R.  .S.  \".  I',  to  re>idenee  (it  briile'?"  .\be  Potash  asked. 

Morris  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"That  means,''  he  said  at  length,  "that  we  should  know  where  to  send 
the  present  to." 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?"  said  Abe. 

"R  S.  V.  P.,"  ^lorris  replied,  emphasizing  each  letter  with  a  motion 
of  hi?  hand,  "means:    Remember  to  send  vedding  present." 
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'.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  R^-i:j,  -W-- 
F.  J.  De  Loiigchamps,   Architc 


A  Few  Notes  on  Hardwood  Flooring* 

HARDWOOD  floors,  nowadays,  are  being  recognized  by  the  architect, 
the  builder  and  owner  as  a  necessity  in  all  classes  of  buildings.  They 
have  ceased  to  be  a  luxury  and  are  as  extensively  used  in  the  bunga- 
low of  the  laborer  as  in  the  pretentious  mansion  or  our  twentieth  century 
sky  scraper. 

In  specifying  hardwood  flooring  for  the  modern  residence  or  other 
building,  the  architect  has  to  consider  both  beauty  and  harmony  in  the 
selection,  that  the  flooring  may  harmonize  with  the  interior  finish. 

Oak,  maple,  beech  and  birch  are  the  principal  hardw^oods  used  for 
flooring. 

The  practical  hardwood  flooring  is  the  eastern  oak  as  it  can  be  used 
with  any  interior  finish. 

Oak  flooring  has  three  prime  factors — quality,  distinctiveness  and  du- 
rability. It  is,  in  fact,  the  superior  flooring  and  comes  rightly  by  its  name. 
King  of  Flooring. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  that  authorities  name  sev- 
enty-three' varieties  of  oak  as  growing  in  the  United  States ;  doubless,  even 
this  estimate  is  considerably  below  the  actual  number. 

For  classification  the  oaks  are  divided  into  the  white  oak  and  the  red 
oak. 

Both  white  and  red  oak  are  of  the  beech  famil}-  and  range  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height  and  from  one  to  six  feet  in  diameter. 

The  variety  of  white  oak  which  is  superior  to  all  others,  is  Ouercus 
Alba,  and  of  the  red  oak,  Ouercus  Rubra.  These  are  the  two  species  al- 
most exclusively  used  by  the  oak  flooring  manufacturer  in  the  production 
of  flooring. 

The  favored  oak  flooring  is  the  quarter-sawed.  This  is  because  of  its 
durability,  non-shrinking  qualities  and  artistic  appearance. 

•All   the  buildings   illustrated   in   this   article   have   hardwood    floors   supplied    by    the    Strable    Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Oakland. 
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)  .   ,1/.    C.  A.  Buihihig.  Stockton.   Califor 
M'alter  King,  Architect 


V.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Honolulu,  H<nm:ian  Islands 
Ripley  &  Reynolds,  Architects 
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V.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Oakland,  Califo 
William  C.  Hayes,  Architect 


y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Sail  Franci 
McDoiigall  Bros.,  Architects 
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Elks  Building,  San  Francisco 
A.  A.  Cantin,  Architect 
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ArliHilon  Ofera  House,  Tracy,  California 
]V alter  King,  Architect 
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Hotel  Stockton,  Stockton,  CaUfontia 
Frederick  Brown,  .-irchitcct 


C.mm.-icial  Hotel,  Fresno.  Californui 
Bttward  T,  Foulkes.  Architect 
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TB  I    Bill    I  ill!!! 
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Hotel  Sacramento,  Sacramento,   California 
Sellon  &  Hemming,  Architects 
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Hotel  Montgomery,  Sun  Jose,  Celiforni, 
William  Binder,  Architect 


Building  for  Drexler  and  Preston  Estates.  San  Franctsc 
Reid  Bros.,  Architects 
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Because  of  its  beauty  and  durability,  it  is  used  in  covering  large  floor 
spaces  where  the  qualities  are  requisite,  as  in  ball  rooms,  club  rooms, 
drawing  rooms,  dining  rooms,  etc. 

In  quarter-sawing  either  the  white  oak  or  the  red  oak,  their  peculiar 
characteristics  are  brought  out  and  in  choosing  either  kind  for  flooring, 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste  as  both  varieties  are  equally  durable  and  beau- 
tiful. 

In  no  other  way  can  the  beauty  of  oak  flooring  be  brought  out  as  it  is 
by  quarter-sawing  it. 

When  it  is  quarter-sawed,  it  is  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  rings  of 
growth,  which  method  of  sawing  reveals  the  handsome  figure. 

In  producing  quarter-sawed  stock,  the  expense  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  plain  stock,  as  greater  w-aste  of  wood  is  involved.  Only  large  and 
high  class  logs  can  be  used  when  quarter-sawing  and  the  labor  is  much 
heavier,  which  also  adds  greatly  to  the  expense. 

Maple,  beech  and  birch  flooring  are  very  similar  in  many  of  their  char- 
acteristics and  cannot  be  excelled  for  floors  subject  to  hard  and  constant 
use;  therefore,  from  an  economical  standpoint,  there  is  none  better.  The 
finest  hard  maple  is  that  of  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Here  it  often 
grows  to  be  three  feet  in  diameter  with  a  height  of  sixty  feet  to  the  first 
limb.  They  sometimes  grow  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height. 
In  the  past  twenty  years,  hard  maple,  as  lumber,  has  become  second  in  im- 
portance in  the  lumber  industry. 

Hard  maple  is  tough  and  hard  and  strong — being  almost  equal  to  hick- 
ory in  its  strength.  Because  of  its  characteristics,  some  consider  it  unex- 
celled for  flooring. 

The  beech  is  a  beautiful  tree,  having  smooth,  light  grained  bark.  It 
often  grows  to  a  height  of  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  two  to  four  feet.  Like  the  wood  of 
the  maple,  the  beech  wood  is  hard,  strong  and  tough.  In  grain,  it  some- 
what resembles  the  oak.  This  wood  takes  a  beautiful  color  and,  of  late 
years,  has  become  to  be  greatly  appreciated.  Beech  and  maple  are  so  simi- 
lar in  appearance  that  beech  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  maple.  Beech  is 
often  preferable  because  of  its  artistic  effects,  as  it  has  a  warmer  hue. 
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an   Mateo.  Callfor 
J.  B.  Ogborn 


Birch  flooring,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  very  similar  to  maple.  Its  te.xtiire 
is  much  the  same""  and  is  practically  of  the  same  value  for  flooring.  It  takes 
color  stain  readilv  and  is  susceptible  to  a  beautiful  finish.  Birch  is  a  native 
of  the  northern  forest.  It  ranges  in  height  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet  with 
a  diameter  of  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  bark  is  dark  br.nvn.  It  is  a  close 
grained,  strong,  heavy  wood. 

Birch  possesses  a  certain  sheen  that  is  rare  with  most  woods.  It  makes 
a  beautiful  and  durable  floor. 
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Suggestions  for  Creating  a  City  Beautiful 

V.y   CLARENCE    R.  WARD.  Architect* 

(i~T~0  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds  communion  with  her  visible 
I  forms  she  speaks  a  various  language,"  so  spoke  the  great  poet  Long- 
fellow, but  his  voice  evidently  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  the  engineers 
or  surveyors  or  whatever  they  were  who  literally  "laid  out"  our  city.  They 
obviously  did  not  "hold  communion  with  her  visible  forms,"  for  they  took 
no  advantage  of  the  opportunity  ofifered  by  our  San  Francisco  hills  to 
create  beautiful  vistas  and  easy  gradients  to  the  top  of  our  splendid  hills 
by  means  of  serpentine  driveways  or  streets  leading  to  them.  Nature  evi- 
dently did  not  speak  to  them  a  various  language  for  our  town  is  laid  out 
like  a  checker-board  and  our  hills  and  vales  are  desecrated  by  the  straight 
streets  and  lanes  which  scar  them.  Throughout  practically  the  whole  of 
the  city  these  physical  conditions  are  now  accomplished  and  it  is  now  up  to 
the  present  and  future  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  make  the  best  of  condi- 
tions and  to  remedy  her  defects  as  far  as  possible. 

Our  municipality  is  proceeding  in  the  right  direction  by  the  proposed 
creation  of  a  splendid  people's  center  surrounded  by  all  the  great  govern- 
mental and  other  public  buildings.  Our  park  system  is  constantly  improv- 
ing and  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  small  parks  in  addition  to  our 
great  Golden  Gate  Park  we  are  to  be  congratulated.  These  efforts  are 
splendid  ones,  but  are  naturally  limited  by  the  amount  of  work  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  Government  of  our  City  to  accomplish.  To  attain  a  real  City 
Beautiful  it  now  rests  with  the  citizen  or  house-holder  to  make  his  own 
abode,  whether  devoted  to  business  or  residence  purposes,  as  attractive  as 
possible,  and  to  this  end  the  city  can  be  greatly  improved  in  appearance 
by  the  installation  of  plants,  flowers  and  gardens.  In  the  accomplishment 
of  this  they  will  be  assisted  by  the  most  generous  climate  in  the  world  and 
anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  beautify  his  home  by  the  mere  application  of 
a  few  simple  window  boxes  knows  how  very  easy  it  is  to  maintain  these 
and  what  a  delight  they  are  to  the  eye.  I  want  to  make  a  special  appeal  for 
the  window  boxes,  potted  plants  and  vines  owing  to  the  low  cost  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  maintained.  These  may  range  from  the  mod- 
est grocery  box,  which  may  be  painted  and  set  with  plants,  the  wooden  keg 
or  pot,  on  up  through  the  more  ornamental  wooden  boxes  which  are  lined 
with  metal  and  the  ornamental  terra  cotta  or  cut  stone  flower  boxes  of  the 
mansion.  Wooden  boxes,  to  be  permanent,  should  be  lined  with  zinc, 
galvanized  iron  or  tin,  and  should  be  sufficiently  deep  to  carry  enough  rich 
soil  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  plant  from  crowding. 

As  far  as  plants  are  concerned,  they  are  of  many  kinds,  the  easiest  to 
raise  being  possibly  the  geranium  or  nasturtium.  Efforts  have  been  made 
in  a  number  of  cases  to  beautify  the  buildings  by  either  planting  of  trees  in 
sidewalks,  vines  in  small  grass  plots  along  the  walls  and  in  window  boxes. 
Notable  amongst  these  are  the  Family  Club,  Bohemian  Club,  University 
Club,  Girls'  Club  in  the  Mission,  and  the  Lurline  Baths,  as  well  as  two  or 
three  commercial  buildings  in  the  city.  A  sight  of  these  should  convince 
one  that  flower  boxes,  trees  and  other  planting  are  applicable  to  any  type  of 
building,  even  to  the  factories.  Owing  to  the  low  cost  of  wood,  plaster  and 
imitation  tiles,  coupled  with  the  poor  taste  of  some  of  our  designers,  a  large 
section  of  our  city  is  smeared  with  a  charminp-  collection  of  execrable  flats 
and  apartments.    These  might  be  partially  redeemed  by  flower  boxes  alone. 
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The  next  time  the  reader  drives  or  strolls  out  alons^  the  Ocean  Boule- 
vard he  will  notice  a  roadside  resort  which  has  window  boxes  and  ledges 
completely  filled  with  a  sort  of  drooping  moss  vine.  This  converts  an 
otherwise  hideous  piece  of  architecture  into  a  charming  example  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  window  box. 

Those  who  have  garden  plots,  however  small,  are  indeed  fortunate,  so 
much  can  be  done  by  a  little  study  and  care.  The  plants  which  will  grow 
the  year  around  are  myriad ;  the  experts  will  tell  you  which  ones  are  best 
and  how  to  plant.  An  appeal  should  be  made  for  a  pool  in  your  garden. 
This  may  be  covered  with  lillies  or  water  plants  or  ma}'  be  kept  clear  for 
reflective  effects.  Look  at  the  reflection  of  the  marble  portico  near  the 
Lake  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  At  any  rate  the  pool  attracts  the  birds  and 
forms  a  cool  and  charming  spot  in  your  garden. 

A  touch  of  ereen,  whether  it  be  created  only  by  wild  grasses  or  weeds, 
tends  to  relieve  many  a  dreary  spot.  Every  one  will  remember  how  the 
wild  grasses  covered  the  terrible  scars  left  on  the  landscape  the  winter  and 
spring  after  the  great  fire.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  that  fire  de- 
stroyed so  many  of  the  trees  which  were  planted  in  the  sidewalks  of  the  old 
city,  as  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  concerted  effort  over  the  re- 
planting of  them.  Portland  and  Santa  Rosa  are  noted  for  their  rose  gar- 
dens ;  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  for  orange  groves  and  gardens,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  San  Francisco  should  not  be  equally  famed  for  her 
gardens,  large  and  small,  as  vv'ell  as  her  window  boxes.  If  all  will  take  a 
personal  pride  in  their  domicile  this  much  desired  result  will  be  accom- 
plished 

The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Architects 

I  l-rum   tlie   Western   ArchilcctJ 

THAT  the  architectural  glories  of  the  Columbia  Exposition  will  be 
rivaled  by  the  development  of  the  design  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  of  19L^,  at  San  Francisco,  may  Ije  anticipated  and  made 
probable  by  the  selection  of  the  architects  who  will  design  the  buildings. 
As  with  the  Columbian  Exposition,  a  commission  of  architects  was  ap- 
pointed. This  is  composed  of  Willis  Polk,  William  B.  Faville  and  Clarence 
R.  Ward,  of  San  Francisco.  This  commission  will  be  assisted  by  AIcKim, 
Mead  and  White,  Thomas  Hastings  and  Henry  Bacon  of  New  York,  and 
Louis  C.  Mullgardt  and  George  ^^'.  Kelham,  of  San  Francisco.  How  the 
selection  of  these  architects  was  made  we  do  not  know,  but  it  may  be  in- 
teresting as  a  piece  of  unwritten  history  to  narrate  that  before  Chicago  was 
designated  as  the  place  where  the  Columbian  Exposition  would  be  held, 
and  while  the  matter  was  being  threshed  out  in  Congress,  John  W.  Root 
was  asked,  "Who  will  design  the  buildings?"  Root  answered,  that  "No  one 
architect  would."  They  should  be  designed  by  a  number  of  the  best  archi- 
tects in  the  United  States.  This  was  interesting,  except  for  the  resultant 
query,  "Who  are  the  best  architects?"  Then  came  a  careful  weighing  of 
the  merits  of  each  well  known  architect,  and  resulted  in  the  names  of  fifteen 
being  written  on  a  card.  The  card  was  stored  into  a  pigeon  hole  in  his  desk. 
When  the  commission  of  architects  was  appointed  twelve  in  number  (or 
was  it  ten  and  two  added  afterwards?),  they  were  all  architects  whose 
names  were  written  on  that  card,  and  it  might  be  added  that  the  firm 
name  of  Burnham  and  Root  was  not  on  it.  Of  course,  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition  will  not  be  as  strong  in  veteran  architects  as  the  one  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Mead,  the  sole  remaining  member  of  his  firm,  is  a  man  of  great  ability. 
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as  is  Mr.  Hastintjs.  Mr,  liacon  is  not  sci  well  known  hut  his  work  displays 
a  strength  of  character  that  gives  him  a  giio<l  reputation  in  Xew  York. 
^^r.  Faville,  of  the  firm  of  Bliss  &  Faville.  has  long  held  a  ])remier  positon 
in  San  Francisco.  A  younger  element  comes  in  through  Louis  Mullgardt 
and  Willis  folk.  Each  have  been  practicing  in  San  Francisco  about  ten 
years  and  each  went  there  with  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  best 
draftsmen  the  middle  West  has  produced.  Mullgardt  worked  for  Henry 
Ives  Cobb,  and  we  believe  designed  the  New'bury  Library.  He  may  have 
designed  the  Fisheries  Tiuilding  at  the  Columbian  E.xposition.  All  these 
gentlemen  are  artists  enough  and  enthusiastic  enough  to  enter  into  the 
work  with  an  intention  to  present  a  ]iicture  of  architectural  adx'ancement 
and  that  is  what  architects  will  Imik  f(ir  in  the  I'anama- 1 'acitic  Fx|)osition 
of  H»15  at  San  Francisco. 

*  * 

Says  Country  is  Awakening  to  Advantages  of  Brick 
Construction 

E.XTHUSED  over  the  rapid  growth  of  fireproof  building  materials  in 
])ublic  favor,  particularly  for  residences  and  fine  mercantile  buildings, 

Howard  Frost,  vice  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Com- 
pany, and  an  associate  editor  of  the  Architect  and  Engineer,  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Chicago  Clay  Products  Convention,  enthused  with  the  out- 
look for  the  increased  use  of  brick  and  other  clay  products. 

"I  was  astonished,"  declared  Mr.  Frost,  "to  note  the  rapid  growth  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  brick  for  building  purposes.  Delegates  from  every 
]}art  of  the  country  reported  that  the  people  were  taking  an  unusually  active 
interest  in  building  homes  which  are  artistic  as  well  as  fireproof. 

"One  thing  which  \-ividly  impressed  me  at  the  Chicago  meeting  was 
that  the  fact  was  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  brick  houses  can  be 
built  for  an  advance  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent  over  wooden  dwellings. 
W  hen  the  cost  of  insurance,  painting  and  general  maintenance  is  consid- 
ered it  can  easih'  be  seen  that  this  additional  cost  at  the  outset  is  soon  over- 
come, leaving  a  better  investment  in  the  long  run. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  brick  shows  ever  held  in  the  world,  the 
International  Clay  Products"  Exposition,  took  place  at  the  Coliseum,  which 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  artistic  creations  in  brick  and  tile  of  every 
varietv.  Exhibits  of  vitrified  paving  so  generally  used  in  all  the  large 
liastern  cities,  were  displayed  by  the  National  Paving  Brick  .Manufactur- 
ers' Association.  There  was  a  complete  brick  house  built  in  the  Ijig  audi- 
torium and  finished  throughout  ready  for  occupancy. 

"America  leads  the  world  in  manv  things  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
one  of  these  is  her  fire  losses,  which  exceeds  $200,000,000  annually,  besides 
entailing  untold  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  At  the  Chicago  meeting  it  was 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  public  is  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  fire- 
proof dwellings  and  mercantile  buildings,  especially  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities.  This  feeling  was  jierhaps  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  Chi- 
cago itself  where,  during  the  convention,  the  daily  papers  urged  as  of  vital 
importance  the  expansion  of  Chicago's  fire  limits,  preventing  an  ever  possi- 
ble repetition  of  the  terrible  fire  of  1X71." 

*  * 

Fixing  Him 

Applicant — Could  you  spare  me  a  dime  to  get  a  bite  t(i  eat"' 
The  Citizen — Sure!     ,\nd  here's  a  (|uarter  for  the  waiter  I 
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Front   Ele;ation.  a  Festival  Hall  aiiJ   Open-Air   The 


A:i'arJcJ  First  Prize 


Design  for  Exfositioit   BiiilJing  anj   Ofrn-.lir    I  lien. 


Edward  Frick.  Del. 
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Scctio},,,!    Cirai,    a   frstival   Ilall   and   Open-Air   Theater 
EdiaarJ  L.   Fruk.   Architect 

The  Recent  Competition  of  the  Pacific  Coast  League 

P,y  JOHN    IJAKEWELL.  Jr. 

THE  first  of  the  annual  competitions  of  the  Architectural  I^eague  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  recently  been  held,  and  a  few  words  of  praise  for  the 

students  who  took  part  in  the  competition  will  not  be  misplaced. 

The  subject  was  a  very  difficult  one,  a  subject  for  which  no  precedents 
could  be  found,  and  yet  of  the  sixteen  men  who  finished  and  handed  in  pro- 
jects there  was  hardly  one  who  had  not  arrived  at  a  real  solution  of  the 
problem.  Some  of  them  were  better  than  others,  naturally,  as  some  of  the 
men  competing  were  more  experienced  draughtsmen,  but  considering  the 
length  of  time  allowed  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  men  competing 
were  obliged  to  do  their  work  outside  of  office  hours,  the  results  were  re- 
markable. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  all  of  the  men  who  have  been 
doing  the  League  work  and  this  was  shown  in  this  competition.  We  do  not 
think  there  would  have  been  nearly  as  good  a  showing  a  year  ago  and  our 
hope  is  that  next  year  the  work  will  far  surpass  that  of  this  year. 

While  the  work  done  deserves  this  praise,  we  do  not  consider  that  the 
final  standard  of  excellence  for  scholarship  work  has  been  reached  by  any 
means.  W'e  expect  this  year's  winner  to  begin  a  more  serious  study  of  ar- 
chitecture and  expect  that  when  he  returns  from  his  studies  he  will  then 
have  attained  a  standard  that  we  can  point  to  with  real  pride. 

The  other  men  who  were  placed  each  represented  certain  unique  quali- 
ties of  excellence. 

The  project  of  Mr.  Edward  Frick,  the  winner,  seemed  to  be  a  very  good 
solution  of  the  problem.  His  plan  was  very  well  proportioned,  well  studied 
and  very  cleverly  presented.  While  his  work  lacked  certain  qualities  of 
simplicity  and  directness  that  distinguished  some  of  the  other  projects,  it 
was  felt  that  the  qualities  of  excellence  were  all  positive  ones  and  so  mer- 
ited the  prize.  The  only  criticism  made  of  Mr.  Prick's  project  was  that 
there  was  an  over-elaboration ;  a  certain  lack  of  restraint.  However,  this 
was  over-balanced  by  the  brilliant  qualities  that  accompanied  this  defect. 

The  man  who  was  placed  second,  Mr.  StatTord  Jory,  frankly  recognized 
the  Open  Air  Theater  in  his  facade,  and  accentuated  its  coliseum-like  char- 
acter. Unfortunately  the  proportions  of  his  plan  left  much  to  be  desired, 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  dififerent  parts  not  being  well  expressed.   His 

*This  criticism  and  account  of  the  work  of  tile  jury  is  simply  a  personal  impression  of  the  reasons 
that  actuated  the  jury  in  placing  the  drawings  as  they  were  placed,  and  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  criticism 
given  out  by  the  jury  as  a  whole. 
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scheme  was  not  so  well  handled  as  several  of  the  others,  but  this  simple 
and  frank  treatment  of  the  problem  won  him  the  second  place. 

The  man  who  was  placed  third,  Mr.  Chandler  Harrison,  had  a  carefully 
studied  plan,  and  a  simple  and  pleasing  scheme.  The  relative  proportions  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  problem  were  well  expressed.  His  problem  was 
not  so  well  presented  as  some  of  the  others,  and  his  scheme  of  enclosing  the 
whole  building  in  a  vast  and  imposing  collonade,  while  it  added  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  structure,  in  a  certain  measure  concealed  its  functions.  The 
author  of  this  project  expressed  a  very  clear-cut  idea.  Whether  a  columnar 
treatment  of  the  facade  was  the  best  or  whether  a  treatment  that  expressed 
more  clearly  and  frankly  the  functional  and  structural  character  of  the 
building  was  a  question  that  caused  considerable  discussion  and  was  finally 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  treatment. 

The  design  that  was  placed  fourth — that  of  Mr.  f'rancis  Pierpont  Davis, 
like  that  of  Air.  Jory,  well  expressed  the  Amphitheater  idea,  in  fact,  ex- 
pressed it  even  better  than  did  Mr.  Jory.  T'y  placing  his  amphitheater  in 
the  rear  he  was  able  to  bring  out  this  character  very  well.  However,  his 
entrance  was  not  well  handled,  and  in  general  the  "salle  des  fetes"  and  other 
dependencies  were  badly  confused. 

The  design  that  was  placed  fifth — that  of  Mr.  Harry  Michelsen — was 
well  proportioned,  well  studied  and  beautifully  presented. 

The  other  designs  published,  those  of  Mr.  Rosenberg  and  Mr.  Sneer- 
inger,  both  had  very  good  qualities. 

Mr.  Louis  Rosenberg  presented  the  best  project  in  the  wa}-  of  real 
draughtsmanship  and  good  presentation.  Then  too,  his  project  was  in  some 
ways  very  well  designed,  but  it  had  certain  very  serious  defects.  His  open 
air  theater  was  too  small  and  his  "salle  des  fetes"  was  comparatively  too 
large.  Then,  too,  the  design  of  the  plan  was  not  so  pleasing  as  that  of  many 
of  the  other  men.  Mr.  Rosenberg  increased  his  seating  capacity  by  using 
the  roof  over  his  snrrntinding  circulation. 
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.-)  Festh'ul  Hall  and  Ofen-Air  Theater 
Flace.l  Second.      S.   L.  Jory,    Unk-ersily  of  Californi. 
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Placed    ThirJ.      Chandler   I.    Harrison,   San  Francisco   Arcliitcclural   Club 

However,  this  device  was  not  necessary  to  get  the  required  number  of 
seats  and  had  the  result  of  making-  his  main  auditorium  lose  its  importance, 
and  made  the  apparent  proportioning  of  his  plan  weak. 

The  seating  capacity  even  with  this  device  was  not  adequate.  This 
criticism  of  Mr".  Rosenberg's  project  is  given  at  such  length  because  his 
project  was  in  many  ways  so  very  good  that  we  felt  it  should  be  reproduced 
with  those  of  the  prize  winners. 

The  project  of  Mr.  Sneeringer  was  not  so  well  presented  as  many  of  the 
others  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  merited  publication. 

We  have  only  touched  upon  matters  of  a  general  nature  in  this  criti- 
cism. Other  questions  that  were  considered  in  the  judgment  were  those  of 
free  circulation  in  plan  composition  in  the  design,  etc..  but  space  prevents  a 


Placed  Fourth.     Francis  Picrfont  Davis,   Los  Angeles  Architectural  Club 
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more  leng'thy  discussion.  Some  one  defect  was  counterbalanced  Ijy  some 
other  point  of  excellence.  None  of  the  projects  were  without  serious  defects 
but  at  the  same  time  all  of  those  which  were  placed  had  certain  very  good 
qualities.  The  jury  had  to  weigh  these  questions  for  and  against  each  pro- 
ject before  arriving  at  their  final  decision. 

Those  present  acting  upon  the  regular  jury  were  ]\Iessrs.  Robert  Far- 
quhar,  Jno.  Galen  Howard,  Geo.  W.  Kelham.  Louis  C.  Alullgardt,  Loring 
P.  Rixford.  \Vm.  C.  Hays,  G.  Albert  I^ansbnrgh,  Arthur  I'.rown,  Jr.,  and 
Jno.  Bakewell.  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Rosenheim,  President  of  the  A.  L.  P.  C,  and  .Mr.  Willis  Polk, 
former  president  of  the  A.  L.  P.  C,  were  also  present. 

In  giving  this  criticism  the  writer  expresses  only  his  individual  im- 
pression of  the  judgment  and  of  the  several  projects  here  discussed  and  does 
not  speak  for  the  jury  as  a  whole. 

The  jury  was  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  Education  Committee  and 
the  patrons  of  the  various  Ateliers  who  were  present. 

First  an  advisory  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs.  Thos. 
Hastings,  Henry  P.acon.  ^^'m.  Richardson  of  McKin,  Mead  &  White,  and 
Jno.  Galen  Howard,  who  made  individual  recommendations  for  first  five 
places. 

These  recommendations  were  unanimous  with  the  cxcc]5tion  of  the  first 
and  second  place,  the  majoritv  of  the  advisory  committee  placing  Mr.  Jory 
first. 
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The  regular  jury  then  cast  their  vote,  a  majority  confirming  the  ma- 
jorit)-  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and 
second  place  in  which  particttlar  the  minority  report  was  confirmed. 
Following-  is  a  list  of  those  participating  in  the  competition : 
Chandler  I.  Harrison.  Carl  J.  Warnecke,  Harry  Michelsen,  Stanley  C. 
Flawn,  Edward  Prick.  Fred  Kramer.  H.  C.  McAfee.  Ernest  Weihe,  [Arthur 
Brown,  Jr.,  Patron  S.  P.  A.  Club.] 

G.  E.  Comfort.  W.  J.  Graham.  Stafford  Jory.   Eugene  Marten.    [W'm. 
Chas.  Hayes.  Patron  U.  of  California.  | 

Francis  P.  Davis  and  Geo.  X.  Aleon.  [D.  Allison.  Patron.  L.  A.  A.  C] 
Louis  Rosenberg.  [E.  P.  Lawrence,  Patron,  P.  A.  C] 
John  A.  Sneeringer.  [\\'m.  K.  Macomber.  Patron.  S.  A.  C] 
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Louis  C.   Rosenberg,  Portland  .■trcllilectural  Club 
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ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE 

OF  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST  (Official) 


Officers   for   1912. 

President.  Secretary, 

E.  F.  Lawrence,  Portland.  Ore.  J.  C.  Whitehouse,  Portland.  Ore. 

Vice-President,  Treasurer, 

John  B.\ke\veu..  Jr..  San  Francisco.  Mvron  Hunt,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Jury,  Education  Committee, 

John   G.^len    How.ard  E.  F.  L.wvrence,                Portland,  Ore. 

Louis  C.   Mullg.\rdt  D.avid  J.  Myers,                Seattle.  Wash. 

LoRiNG  P.   RixFORD  My-ron  Hunt,               Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

George  W.  Kelham     John  Bakewell,  Jr.  Robert  Farquhar,      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NOTE — The  members  of  the  Jury  are  also  members  of  the  Education  Committee. 


RESULTS  OF  COMPETITION  WORK  FOR  MARCH -APRIL 
Student  Work. — All  mentions  are  credited  by  the  Society  of  Beaux  .Arts  Archi- 
tects, New  York.     First  mentions  and  medals  must  be  confirmed  by  the  New  York 
Society  before  being  credited  by  them. 


San   Francisco   Architectural   Club. 

Plan  Problem.  .\   L.>j4.i,'i,i.  Rendered. 

H.  C.  White \telier,    Brown Mention. 

.\ngelo  Hewetson .\telier.    Brown H.  C. 

William   Garren .Atelier,    Brown H.  C. 

Guy  Brown .\telier.   Brown 

W.  \^'.  Morrison   .\telier,   Brown Mention. 

Leo.    F.    Starks    Atelier,    Brown H.  C. 

Williain  Spivook .Atelier.  Kelham 

H.  A.  Thomson   Atelier,  Kelham Mention. 

Los  Angeles  Architectural  Club. 

Plan  Problem.  A   Loggia.  Rendered. 

C.  Tracy  Hoag   \telier,  .Mlison 

Frank   Rasche \telier.  .Mlison Mention. 

San  Francisco  Architectural  Club. 

Order  Problem.  .\   Gateway.  Rendered. 

Chas.  \\'.  Norgrove   Atelier,  Rixford 

J.  H.  Vollmer .Atelier,  Brown Mention. 

L.  A.  Bryant .Atelier,  Brown Mention. 

J.   P.   Malonev .Atelier,  Brown Mention. 

George  O'Brien .Atelier,  Brown Mention. 

S.  D.  Willard .Atelier,  Brown Mention. 

J.  A.  Davis Atelier,  Brown 

Ray  Locke .Atelier,  Brown Mention. 

A.   Rouda .Atelier,  Brown Mention. 

Virgil  Jorgensen   .Ateliei ,  Brown Mention. 

Ralph  \\'yckof¥ .Atelier,  Kelham Mention. 

Fred  Chapman   .Atelier,  Kelham Mention. 

W.  W.   Eckeley   Atelier,  Kelham 

Raymond   Shaw   Atelier,  Kelham Mention. 

W.  W.   Hubbard Atelier,  Kelham 

G.  R.  Schmidts Atelier,  Kelham Mention. 

Chas.   F.   StrothofF Atelier.  Kelham Mention. 
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Portland  Architectural  Club. 

Order  Problem.  A  Gateway.  Rendered. 

John  Bauman 

Fred   Fritsch Very  good Jtlention. 

L.   H.  Dittrich 

Roy  Wright Mention. 

Geo.    G.    Lubcii 

Seattle  Architectural  Club. 

Order  Problem.  .\  Gateway.  Rendered. 

Sneeringer Atelier.  !Macomber Mention. 

Los  Angeles  Architectural  Club. 

Order  Problem.  A  Gatewaj-.  Rendered. 

John  \\'.  Brooks Mention. 

University  of  California. 

Order  Problem.  .\   Gateway.  Rendered. 

G.  B.  Fletcher ' 

W.  W.  Beatty 

Willis   Huson   ■ 

M.  B.  Morbray 

F.  B.  Mayo 

W.   P.   Stephensen 

R.   Sisson Mention. 

Margaret  ^.ocan Mention. 

V.  Ogawa 

R.  I.  Stringham 

Peter  L.  Sala Mention. 

Roy   B.   Crites Mention. 

Thos.   E.  Pring 

Edwin  E.  Merrill Mention. 

Ralph  D.  Taylor 

A.  W.  Heen 

Sees  No  Objection  to  the  Prepared  Specification 

Editor  The  Architect  and  luiginecr,  Sail  Francisco,  Calif. 

Have  read  the  article  entitled  "The  Nigger  in  the  Wood  Pile"  in  your 
very  valuable  magazine  for  March,  in  which  you  have  exploited  the  pre- 
pared specification  which  no  doubt  is,  in  many  instances,  the  bias  and  care- 
fully concealed  instrument  that  is  most  arbitrary  in  character. 

However,  the  time  of  many  architects  is  so  taken  up  with  greater 
problems  of  their  profession  that  very  little  moment  is  given  to  the  writing 
of  specifications  that  are  intelligent  to  the  bidding  contractor.  In  fact,  many 
of  these  are  abstruse  to  the  extreme  and  convey  the  widest  latitude  of  am- 
biguity. Some,  in  fact,  that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  writer,  who  is 
particularly  interested  in  the  plumbing  specifications,  have  been  misleading. 
They  call  for  a  type  and  describe  it  in  two  distinct  patterns.  This,  no 
doubt,  has  occurred  by  allowing  the  specifications  to  be  written  by  some  one 
in  the  office,  generally  the  stenographer,  who  has  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
uses  and  functions  of  the  article  specified,  therefore,  the  description  is 
merely  a  jumble  of  words. 

The  best  specifications  are  those  that  are  written  specifying  a  type,  and 
the  words  "or  equal"  in  prominence  with  the  modifying  clause  "subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  architect."  This  will  preclude  any  specified  privilege  and 
will  insure  the  contractor  from  substituting  an  inferior  article  and  will  give 
the  architect  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself. 

\\'hen  an  "or  equal"  fixture  has  been  bid  upon  it  necessitates  a  sample 
and  here  is  where  the  clause  "subject  to  the  approval  of  the  architect"  bears 
the  greatest  weight. 

The  writer  can  see  no  objection  to  a  prepared  specification  of  this  kind 
when  it  is  based  on  a  broad  line  and  coming  from  a  legitimate  source. 

Yours  very  truly,  GEORGE  H.  T.A.Y  COMPANY. 

H.  H.  Hoeber.  Sales  T^ept. 
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The  Importance  and  Cost  of  Cement  Testing 

By  W.  PURVES    TAYLOR. 

ALTlllJL'GU  the  iniportance  of  testing  is  generally  recognized  by  the 
large  consumers  of  cement,  especially  those  engaged  in  constructing 
public  works,  its  value,  even  to  the  present  time,  is  not  always  apparent 
to  the  consumer  of  small  quantities.  It  must  be  remembered  that  cement 
is  an  artificial  product  made  by  mixing  certain  ingredients  and  then  treating 
the  mixture  in  a  complex  mechanical  process,  so  that,  even  if  the  greatest 
care  is  exercised,  as  it  is  in  the  best  plants,  certain  variations  in  quality 
must  necessarily  exist.  The  ingredients  are  not  by  any  means  constant  in 
composition,  and  hence  both  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  and  the  treat- 
ment of  manufacture  must  be  continually  changing.  It  is  accordingly  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  any  cement  should  invariably  be  uniform  in  its 
qualities  and  properties.  The  older  plants  have  a  certain  advantage  of  experi- 
ence over  the  newer  ones,  but,  even  in  these,  occasional  batches  of  inferior 
cement  are  produced  and  allowed  to  get  on  the  market.  In  the  writer's 
laboratory  all  the  well-known  eastern  brands  of  cement  are  constantly 
being  tested,  and  no  one  of  them  has  escaped  occasional  rejections. 

Reliable  manufacturers  generally  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  de- 
fective cement  from  leaving  the  mill,  and  make  most  careful  tests  to  that 
end,  but  these  tests  are  subject  first  to  possible  laboratory  errors  of  sampl- 
ing and  manipulation  and  secondly  do  not  and  can  not  take  into  account 
the  alteration  in  its  properties  that  the  cement  undergoes  under  certain  con- 
ditions after  leaving  the  mill.  These  variations  and  irregularities  in  the 
cement  unavoidable  in  manufacture  and  not  always  discovered  by  mill 
tests,  and  which  may  be  vital  to  the  integrity  of  the  finished  structure, 
show  the  importance  and  the  necessity  for  cement  testing. 

It  is  often  argued  that  while  testing  is  necessary  for  larger  engineer- 
ing works  it  is  not  as  necessary  for  the  smaller  consumers — those  erecting 
small  buildings,  making  concrete  blocks,  or  laying  sidewalks — while,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  especially  important  in  these  cases,  for  if  there  is  any  par- 
ticular difference  in  the  quality  of  the  material  at  the  mill,  it  may  be.  taken 
for  granted  that  the  poorer  cement  will  be  sold  where  it  will  not  be  tested. 
Even  the  cement  rejected  on  the  large  works  is  generally  sold  to  a  dealer  or 
small  consumer.  The  trouble  and  cost  of  testing  may  at  first  make  it  seem 
almost  prohibitive,  but  after  a  user  of  cement  has  begun  testing  and  has 
found  the  freedom  it  gives  from  trouble  on  the  work,  and  has  felt  the  as- 
surance that  all  his  structures  are  safe  and  permanent,  he  realizes  its  value 
and  invariably  continues  it. 

The  fact  that  poor  concrete  may  be  made  froiu  the  best  cement  by  rea- 
son of  the  use  of  an  indifferent  quality  of  aggregate  or  by  careless  mixing 
and  placing,  is  no  argument  against  testing  cement,  but  rather  one  for  it, 
because  careful  inspection  during  construction  will  readily-  detect  and  cor- 
rect these  conditions  but  no  field  inspection  can  prevent  the  use  of  inferior 
cement.  A  user  of  cement  who  desires  the  best  quality  of  materials  must 
therefore  depend  upon  laboratory  tests. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  advocate 
cement  testing,  for  its  importance  has  become  so  generally  recognized  that 
all  important  works  regard  it  as  an  essential  accompaniment  to  concrete 
work.  The  vast  amount  of  cement  now  used  requiring  tests  and  the  ensu- 
ing competition  for  decreased  cost  in  testing  has  led,  however,  to  an  unfor- 
tunate condition  in  the  testing  itself. 

Cement  testing  is  a  difficult  process  requiring  experience,  care,  pre- 
cision and  knowledge,  and  haice  should  only  be  entrusted  to  well  (pialified 
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men.  but  only  too  often  this  important  work  is  relegated  to  utterly  un- 
trained and  careless  operators  and  the  results  obtained  by  such  methods  are 
really  worse  than  nothing,  as  they  often  are  positively  misleading". 

It  should  be  recognized  at  once  that  if  cement  tests  are  made  it  is 
worth  while  to  make  them  well,  even  at  possibly  a  somewhat  increased  ex- 
pense. A  properl}-  made  cement  test  complete  is  worth  to  any  commercial 
laboratory  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  sample,  with  chemical  testing  at  from 
a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  ingredient  extra.  Accurate  appliances, 
experienced  trained  operators,  and  intelligent  oversight  cannot  be  used  if 
the  cost  is  materially  less,  unless  under  exceptional  conditions,  and,  without  this 
accuracy  in  the  work,  tests  have  but  little  value.  A\'hen  a  large  laboratory 
is  installed  directly  on  the  .site  of  construction,  testing  many  samples  a  day, 
with  no  charge  for  collecting  the  samples,  and  running  at  no  profit  it  may 
be  possible  to  test  cement  for  as  low  as  from  1  to  2  cents  a  barrel,  but  f6r 
the  ordinary  concrete  jobs  it  cannot  be  expected  to  cost  much  less  than  4 
or  .S  cents  a  barrel. 

In  conclusion  :  \A'eIl-made  tests  of  cement  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance and  value  to  every  consumer  of  cement,  but  thev  must  be  made  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  only  by  responsible  and  trained  men.  If  so  made,  the 
tests  are  well  worth  the  time  and  trouble  thev  cost.  .\  cheaply  made  test, 
however,  is  liable  to  ]ir<ne  an  expensive  investment. 


Efflorescence 

El'h'Lt  )1\KSCENCI'-  is  the  term  applied  to  the  ajspearance  of  a  white 
incrustation  on  the  walls  of  buildings,  or  where  a  salt  looses  its  water 

of  crystalization  and  presents  a  white  powdery  appearance  on  the  sur- 
face. Common  washing  soda  exposed  to  the  air  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  this  phenomenon. 

The  presence  of  efflorescence  is  a  good  evidence  that  the  wall  is 
neither  impervious  nor  dense.  Rains  frequently  drive  moisture  into  porous 
walls,  and  when  the  walls  dry  out,  the  water  returns  to  the  surface,  car- 
rying with  it  carl^onate  of  lime  and  other  soluble  material. 

These  salts  are  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  wall,  thereby  producing 
unsightly  blotches,  not  readily  removed. 

Ellflorescence  in  new  work  may  be  avoided  by  care  in  making  good 
concrete.  In  old  w'ork,  however,  where  trouble  has  been  experienced  from 
the  beginning,  the  walls  can  he  cleaned  by  the  use  of  acids,  and  then  treated 
by  a  solution  of  soap  and  alum. 

.Such  work  should  he  undertaken  onl}'  in  dry  weather. 

The  acid  treatment  consists  in  washing  the  walls  with  a  solution  of 
one  part  muriatic  acid  and  three  parts  water.  After  this  solution  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  wall  a  few  minutes,  it  is  removed  by  thoroughly 
scrubbing  with  several  changes  of  clean  water.  The  face  is  then  painted 
with  a  solution  of  boiling  hot  soap  solution  made  up  of  •)4  pound  laundry 
soap  or  home  made  soap  to  one  gallon  of  water,  followed  after  a  lapse  of  24 
hours  with  a  solution  containing  2  ounces  of  alum  per  gallon  of  water  a])- 
jilied  at  medium  or  ordinary  temperature.  The  wall  should  be  practically 
imperxiiius  shouhl  this  ])rocess  be  repeated  after  24  hours.  However,  in 
some  cases  the  treatment  may  ha\e  ti>  be  repeated  several  times  to  insure 
success. 

A  porous  wall  is  cnslly  at  any  jjrice  and  can  scarcely  ever  lie  made  sat- 
isfactory. 

Reing  careful  to  make  good  rich  concrete,  well  pro])ortioned.  well 
mixed  and  placed  under  proper  conditions,  trouble  fmm  porousity  and 
efflorescence  mav  be  generallv  avoided. 
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Corrugated  Iron  for  Low  Arch  Culverts 


r.    .M    MARSHALL, 


elhods    of   installing   par 
corrugated  culverts 


ONE  of  the  serioii.s  prob- 
lems which  has  to  be  met 
l)y  municipal  and  railway 
engineers  is  that  of  drainage  at 
street  intersections  where  the 
crowning-  is  so  slight  as  to  af- 
ford but  very  little  headroom. 
Any  form  of  construction 
which  cannot  bear  the  stress 
of  heavy  loads  and  jarring  im- 
pact without  the  protection  of 
ample  covering  is  absoluteh' 
negatived  by  the  conditions, 
for  it  is  often  the  case  that 
from  two  to  three  inches  is  the 
most  that  can  be  had.  Con- 
crete water-ways  covered  with 
ense.  a  solution;  but  the  cost  is  all 
the  distant  future  is  commendable 


railroad  iron  or  steel  slabs  are.  in  (in« 
but  prohibitive;  and  while  building  f 
on  general  principles,  there  are  very  many  American  cities  where  half  a 
hundred  plans  of  improvement  are  clamoring  for  attention  at  once,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  engineer  must  seek  for  methods  and  materials  which 
represent  the  golden  mean  between  flimsy  cheapness  and  impossible  ex- 
pense. 

Generally  speaking,  corrugated  iron  culverts  call  for  a  covering  of  six 
inches  or  more,  and,  in  the  ordinary 
gauges  (sixteen  and  fourteen),  will 
withstand  the  strain  of  trafific  when  so 
protected ;  but  the  surprising  strength 
of  this  material  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  and  the  quality  of  elasticity 
which  is,  in  this  field,  its  exclusive  pos- 
session, and  which  renders  it  almost 
immune  from  injury  by  shocks  or  jars, 
point  strongly  to  its  tise  under  severer 
conditions.  It  is  of  course  apparent 
that  heavier  gauges  should  be  em- 
ployed. Twelve  gauge  corrugated 
iron  is  enormously  strong,  and  is  giv- 
ing perfect  service  in  many  difficult 
situations,  but  the  lower  the  arch  in 
proportion  to  its  width  the  larger  is 
the  circle  of  which  it  forms  a  part;  and 
when  this  circumstance  is  considered 
in  connection  with  an  extreme  thinness 
of  covering  and  the  heavy,  miscellan- 
eous trafific  of  a  city  street,  an  iron  of 
number  ten  gauge  (9-64  inch)  in  thick- 
ness is  no  doubt  the  best  investment. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
cement    work    is    perfectly    done,    that 
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Corrugalcii   ciik-erf,   2^  x  w   iiulu-s,    installed    iii    city    of   San    Bernardino 

the  edges  of  the  arch  are  alisolutely  reinforced,  and  that  ample  time  is  al- 
lowed for  the  cement  to  set  before  loads  are  permitted  to  pass  over  the  cul- 
verts. The  use  of  a  light  angle  iron  along  the  edges  of  the  part  circle  in- 
volves but  little  additional  cost,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  an  insurance  against 
the  dangers  of  faulty  installation. 

The  purest  iron  obtainable  should  be  employed.     The  electrolitic  na- 
ture of  the  corrosion  of  metals  is  now  thoroughly  established,  and,  as  a  con- 


I'art  circle  Cul:ert.  10  gauge,  14-uicll 
by  j-inch  rise,  68  feet  long,  with  two 
17  feet  long,  at  Sixth  and  Lime  streets, 
of  Riverside 


'•irragateJ  iron  culier 
fornia,  installed  in  fi 
wood  Mission  Inn 
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sequence,  the  fact  that  the  rapid  corrosion  of  most  modern  iron  and  steel 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  impurities.  Where  an  iron  of  a  high  degree  of 
purity  is  used,  corrosion  is  very  slow,  even  after  the  loss  of  the  galvanizing; 
and  such  as  does  occur  has  none  of  the  pitted  or  "tubucular"  character  so 
familiar  in  the  ordinary  product  after  a  comparatively  brief  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  elements. 


' 

lid  ref-lai 
condition 

s  prevail,    there 

\-ry  Hat  ,,rch  of  cornigal.-d  iron,  jn-uuh  />,i 
12-ton  roller.  Located  at  city  of  Alhambra, 
tol>  cnh'Crt  with  concrete  sides.  Extreme 
being  but  4-inch  cozxring  over  top. 


If  these  recommendations  are  followed,  we  have  in  corrugated  iron  a 
practical  solution  of  many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  disposal  of 
surface  water  in  citv  streets. 


Expansion  and  Contraction 

Yes,  heat  expands.     Does  culd  contract? 

Not  always,  on  the  whole. 
For  proof  of  which  go  take  a  look 

At  that  bill  of  vours  for  coal. 
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Electrolytic  Corrosion  of  Steel  in  Concrete 

THE  possible  danger  to  reinforced  concrete  structures  from  electrolysis 
began  to  be  frequently  mentioned  five  or  six  years  ago.     Since  then  a 

half-dozen  laboratory  studies  have  been  made  and  the  results  published. 
These  last  experiments  not  only  review  and  confirm  the  conclusion  of  pre- 
vious experiments,  that  electric  currents  will  cause  failures  in  reinforced 
concrete,  but  they  throw  light  on  several  matters  not  made  clear  in  pre- 
vious experiments.  These  are  briefly  the  resistance  to  electric  currents, 
or  conductivity  of  concrete  ;  the  weakening  elifect,  if  any.  on  concrete,  of 
passing  electric  currents  through  it ;  the  possible  efficiency  of  insulating 
coatings  applied  to  the  concrete  or  the  reinforcement;  the  possible  value 
of  mixing  or  impregnating  the  concrete  with  some  non-conducting  material, 
etc.  The  experiments,  in  brief,  tell  us  more  of  the  possibilities  of  over- 
coming the  danger  of  electrolysis  than  of  the  certainty  and  nature  of  this 
danger,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  particularly  interesting  to  engineers. 

Reviewing  the  data  at  hand,  we  may  feel  certain  that  electric  current 
may  cause  failure  in  reinforced  concrete.  The  nature  of  this  failure  is 
not  chemical,  or  at  least  not  principally  chemical  disintegration,  but  is 
mechanical.  Electrolytic  corrosion  of  the  reinforcement  occurs,  by  which 
one  volume  of  the  original  metal  becomes  2.2  volumes  of  another  substance, 
and  this  increase  in  volume  ruptures  the  concrete  surrounding  the  metal. 
It  is  clear  that  dry  concrete  is  a  fairly  good  insulator,  and  that  its  conduc- 
tivity increases  with  the  presence  in  it  of  moisture,  and  with  the  nature 
of  the  salts  in  solution  with  this  moisture.  It  is  further  clear  that  the 
passing  of  an  electric  current  through  concrete  does  not  materiall)'  affect 
its  cohesive  properties ;  that  is,  its  compressive  strength  is  not  decreased  by 
such  action.  These  conclusions  may  be  modified  by  further  test  data, 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the}'  will  not  in  the  main  part  be 
reversed. 

With  the  nature  of  the  danger  to  reinforced  concrete  of  electric  cur- 
rent thus  definitely  defined,  one  is  in  position  to  study  methods  of  avoiding 
the  danger.  The  authors  of  the  papers  contemplate  several  possible 
methods  and  present  test  data  and  discussions  bearing  on  them.  One 
method  is  to  keep  the  iron  negative  in  respect  to  the  concrete,  so  that  the 
current  will  be  from  the  concrete  to  the  reinforcement.  This  will  accom- 
plish the  result  desired  ;  but  it  is  a  laboratory  possibility  only  to  secure 
the  requisite  conditions.  Another  method,  which  is  likewise  a  laboratory 
possibility  only,  is  confining  the  current  to  alternating  currents  of  equal 
positive  and  negative  wave  forms.  A  third  method,  which  seems  at  first 
glance  more  promising  as  a  practical  resource,  is  to  render  the  concrete 
non-conducting  by  filling  the  pores  with  some  non-conductor  or  by  an 
insulating  coating.  Tests  made  with  blocks  treated  by  the  Sylvester  pro- 
cess (soap  and  alum)  showed  no  particular  value  for  the  treatment.  The 
possibilities  for  an  insulating  paint  appear  small  in  actual  construction  work ; 
the  concrete  must  be  dry  before  the  insulation  is  applied,  the  material  must 
be  completelv  insulated,  and  the  insulation  must  remain  intact  and  in  g(«id 
condition. 

The  three  methods  so  far  referred  to  for  overcoming  electrulxsis  are 
based  upon  the  idea  of  either  changing  the  nature  or  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent or  of  securing  a  concrete  which  will  be  a  perfect  insulator.  The  next 
thought  naturally  is:  Can  the  reinforcement  itself  be  protected?  Two 
possibilities  of  this  nature  suggest  themselves.  One  is  to  coat  the  steel 
with  some  metal  which  will  make  the  conduction  of  the  current  from  the 
steel  to  the  concrete  metallic  instead  of  electrolytic;  the  other  is  to  cover 
the  steel  with   an  insulating  comjjound   which   will  cut  off  all  flow  of  cur- 
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rent  from  the  reinforcement  to  the  concrete.  The  tests  made  to  determine 
these  possibilities  give  rather  negative  results.  They  indicate  that  an 
aluminum  plated  reinforcement  may  quite  likely  solve  the  problem,  and 
that  a  paint  has  3et  to  be  found  which  will  be  a  perfect  and  permanent 
insulator,  assuming  that  coating  reinforcement  with  paint  has  no  other 
objections. 

At  this  point  it  is  instructive  to  notice  the  results  i)f  the  tests  made 
to  determine  the  effect  of  a  paint  coat  on  the  shear  or  holding  power  of 
steel  embedded  in  concrete.  It  seems  likely  that  engineers  will  be  loth 
to  give  up  efficienc}-  in  holding  power  to  the  extent  indicated,  for  anything 
less  than  a  very  serious  menace  not  otherwise  possible  to  escape. 

Summarizing  the  facts  which  are  presented  by  these  laboratory  studies, 
we  obtain  the  general  conclusion  that  electric  current  can  cause  electrolytic 
corrosion  tending  to  destroy  reinforced  concrete,  and  that  no  practicable 
means  as  yet,  offer  themselves  for  presenting  this  corrosion  where  the 
dangerous  current  is  present.  Theoretically  this  appears  to  be  somewhat 
appalling:  practically  it  is  not  easy  to  work  up  a  very  high  degree  of  terror 
over  it.  Like  the  corrosion  of  steel  skeleton  buildings  so  frequently 
prophesied  some  years  ago.  the  possibilities  for  trouble  are  great,  while 
the  probabilities  are  neglible.  An  isolated  reinforced  concrete  structure 
is  not  so  verv  easily  got  at  by  electric  current  in  a  manner  to  cause  grave 
danger.  In  the  nature  of  things,  too.  the  places  where  damages  will  occur 
are  those  where  considerable  damage  in  detail  can  occur  without  injuring 
much  the  integrity  of  the  structure  as  a  whole. 

In  the  above  connection,  special  interest  attaches  to  the  recently  issued 
draft  report  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  British  Concrete  Institute,  on 
the  rusting  of  steel  in  concrete.  The  report  is  based  on  replies  received 
in  response  to  a  circular  letter  sent  early  in  1909  to  1,000  engineers  and 
others  engaged  in  concrete  construction,  asking  for  the  results  of  experi- 
ence and  investigation  as  to  whether  rusting  of  steel  takes  place  when  the 
steel  is  embedded  in  concrete.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  the 
committee : 

"Reinforced  concrete  will  last  as  long  as  plain  concrete  in  any  situa- 
tion, provided  that  certain  special  precautions  are  taken  during  its  con- 
struction.    The  precautions  to  be  taken  are  as  follows : 

"The  materials  (cement,  sand,  and  stone)  must  be  of  good  quality. 
They  must  be  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  mixed  and  scientifically  pro- 
portioned, so  as  to  be  practically  water-proof  and  air-proof.  The  mixture 
must  be  fairly  wet,  and  must  be  well  compacted  into  position  so  as  to  mini- 
mize voids.  The  aggregate  should  be  as  non-porous  as  possible,  and  any 
aggregate  which  is  known  to  have  a  chemical  action  on  steel  should  be 
avoided.  The  aggregates  should  all  pass  through  a  ^-inch  mesh.  The 
concrete  covering  should  in  no  case  be  less  than  jZ-inch;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  if  round  or  square  bars  are  used,  the  covering  should  not  be 
less  than  the  diameter  of  the  bar.  In  structures  exposed  to  the  action 
of  w-ater  or  damp  air,  the  thickness  of  covering  should  be  increased  at  least 
50  per  cent,  or  the  size  of  the  aggregate  should  be  so  as  to  insure  a  dense 
skin.  In  the  case  of  structures  exposed  to  very  severe  conditions,  the  con- 
crete might  be  covered  with  some  impervious  coating,  as  an  extra  pre- 
caution. 

"The  reinforcement  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  shall  be  sufficient 
space  between  one  piece  and  its  neighbor  to  allow  the  concrete  to  pass 
and  to  completely  surround  every  part  of  the  steel.  xA^ll  steel  should  be 
firmly  supported  during  the  placing  of  the  concrete,  so  as  to  avoid  dis- 
placement. It  should  not  be  oiled  or  painted,  and  thick  rust  should  be 
scraped  and  lirushed  off  before  placing." — Engineering  and  Contracting. 
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Concrete  Furniture 

RECENT  newspaper  interviews  with  Thomas  .\.  Edison  quoted  the 
great  inventor  as  saying  that  he  coulil  make  concrete  furniture 
cheaper  and  better  than  wood,  and  that  such  furniture  would  soon  be 
on  the  market.  Air.  Edison's  attention  had  l)cen  (h-awn  to  this  subject,  the 
interview  said,  while  experimenting  with  concrete  phonograph  cabinets, 
which  have  proved  very  successful.  Embellished  in  the  familiar  newspaper 
style,  the  interview  was  featured  by  several  New  York  City  papers  and 
aroused  comment.  The  cartoonists  seized  upon  concrete  furniture  with 
whoops  of  joy,  and  many  amusing  sketches  were  produced  throughout 
tile  country. 

If  there  is  any  objection  to  the  publication  of  such  articles  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  honestly  striving  to  advance  the  cause  of  concrete,  it  lies 
in  the  impression  created  that  Mr.  Edison  has  "invented"  concrete  furni- 
ture and  the  insistence  that  such  furniture  will  be  "cheaper  than  wood," 
says  a  writer  in  Cement  Age.  Concrete  lawn  and  garden  furniture  has  been 
manufactured  in  this  country  for  many  years.  Much  of  the  workmanship 
has  been  of  a  very  high  order.  It  is  not  "cheap,"  however,  except  in  com- 
parison with  marble  or  bronze,  with  which  it  competes.  A  concrete  bed- 
room set  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility,  but  to  make  satisfactory 
smaller  articles,  such  as  chairs,  would  seem  to  l)e  a  more  difficult  problem. 
At  first  thought  this  would  seem  to  require  a  design  so  massive  that  few 
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Robert  H.   Orr,  Architect 

families  would  care  for  it.  Concrete  is  fluid  stone  with  most  ot'  the  prop- 
erties of  stone  and  mav  be  molded  into  practically  any  shape.  There  is,  tor 
example  the  case  of  a  builder  who  took  a  clay  impression  of  a  window  sash 
of  small  panes  into  which  he  poured  cement  with  entire  success.  He  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  a  larcje  window  at  less  than  $1.  whereas  the  same  thing 
in  wood  would  have  cost  three  times  that  amount.  The  excessive  weight  of 
the  cement  was  the  onlv  objectionable  feature.  For  this  reason  it  seems 
unlikelv  that  manufactured  stone  furniture  for  the  living  rooms  will  ever 
attain  ^reat  popularitv.  It  it  does,  it  will  have  to  be  skillfully  and  caretully 
made,  and  it  will  hardly  be  cheaper  than  wood  until  the  price  ot  wood  has 
advanced  far  bevond  present  cost. 

Another  Practical  Fire  Test  of  a  Reinforced 
Concrete  Building 

\  fire  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  on  February  3.  in  the  new  reinforced 
concrete  building  of  the  Blabon  Oil  Cloth  Works.  Flames  raged  for  hours 
destrovincr  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cork  linoleum.  The  special 
matter  of  interest  is  that  the  building  withstood  the  test  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  everv  other  building  of  like  construction  has  done  under  stress  of 
fire  It  was'  practically  unharmed,  requiring  only  cleaning  and  minor 
repairs  to  broken  glass  before  being  re-occupied.  So  well  did  the  structure 
which  is  four  stories  in  height  without  floors,  withstand  the  heat  ot  the 
flames  which  raged  from  top  to  bottom  for  several  hours  that  S.  Loog, 
manager  of  the  plant,  declared  after  the  fire  had  been  etxmguished  and  he 
had  made  an  inspection  that  no  claim  would  be  made  on  the  insurance  com- 
panv  for  damage  to  the  building.  _  ,      ■   .     .  r  ,, 

'Even  the  wireglass  skvlights  on  the  top  were  tound  to  be  intact  follow- 
ing the  fire  and  Mr.  Long  d'eclared  that  the  debris  could  be  shoveled  out 
bv  a  force  of  workmen  and  the  building  immediately  put  in  service  again 

'  The  structure  is  fitted  with  numerous  horizontal  iron  bars,  from  which 
is  hung  the  drving  linoleum.  It  is  known  as  building  No.  27  of  the  plant, 
and  ten  minutes  after  the  fire  had  started  the  flames  were  raging  from  top 
to  bottom,  unobstructed  bv  floors.  A  total  of  91  pieces  ot  the  Imoleuni  were 
hantrmo-  in  the  building  at  the  time,  and  all  of  these  were  consumed  by  the 
blazl;.  'Onlv  a  coating'of  ashes  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  blackened  walls 
inside  show'ed  that  a  fire  had  occurred.— Cement  .Age. 
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Senior  Architect  Answers  Junior  Architect's 
Interrogations 

III  the  Mill-ill  iniiiibi-i-  of  till-  .^rchilcit  ami  liii_^iiu\i-  a  letter  zeiis  published  from  a 
junior  member  of  the  arehiteetural  /Profession,  siiggesliiii;  u  "Junior  De[iartinent,"  to  be 
conduetcd  by  older  members  for  the  benefit  of  the  'Babies."  The  ivriter  t>ropouiidcd  some 
interesting  questions  zdiieh  he  thought  might  be  ansuvred  to  the  adrantage  of  himself  and 
felloxv  workers.  Arehiteet  William  A.  Xewnian  has  generously  volunteered  to  solve  a  feiv 
of  these  perple.ving  interrogations,  his  letter  and  ans':<'ers  to  the  (iiiestions,  hein:;  printed  in 
full  herezcith.— Editor. 

The  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California,  City : 

Dear  Editor — The  invitation  in  your  March  issue.  "Can  you  answer  these 
questions?"  tempts  me  to  send  you  a  reply  in  good  faith,  although  some  of  the 
questions  seem  to  bear  the  marks  of  a  practical  joker. 

This  "Junior  Department"  could  be  made  quite  interesting,  if  they  don't 
ask  questions  too  hard  to  answer.  I  suppose  they  will  soon  be  asking  when  the 
next  raise  in  salary  is  coming  along,  or  how  to  get  the  clients. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  .\.  X1':W.\1A.\. 
Answers  to  Questions. 

O. — Of  'ccliat  is  plate-glass  composed,  and  the  proportions? 

A. — The  following  are  the  constituents  and  proportions  for  plate-glass : 
Fine  white  sand,  40  per  cent;  sulphate  of  soda,  13  per  cent;  chalk,  7  per  cent; 
broken  glass.  40  per  cent :  and  a  trace  of  manganese.  This  formula  is  varied 
by  different  manufacturers,  who  add  traces  of  other  elements  to  settle  the 
impurities  in  the  mi.xture. 

O. — Concrete  cellar  floor  is  7  feet  underground  on  hillside:  brief;  walls  arc 
thoroughly  asphalted  outside,  \et  arc  still  too  damp  for  scrzwit.    Please  adz'isc.^ 

A. — Tile  drain  at  the  bottom  of  foundation  wall  would  probably  correct  the 
trouble.  After  examination  of  all  pipes  passing  through  wall,  and  after  search 
for  leaks  in  leader  pipes  and  other  sources,  if  trouble  continues,  roughen  the 
floor  and  inside  of  walls  and  apply  a  ■)4-inch  cement  coat  mixed  not  less  than  2  to 
1,  with  the  addition  of  proper  proportion  of  a  standard  waterproofing  compound 
in  the  mortar. 

Q. — What  formula  makes  the  best  whiteicash  for  basement  concrete^' 

A. — The  following  formula  has  given  excellent  results :  100  pounds  lime. 
5  pounds  salt.  3  pounds  boiled  rice  flour.  4  pounds  tallow,  with  sufficient  water 
to  properly  mix  the  lime.  In  lieu  of  the  rice  flnur  and  tallow,  some  add  2 
pounds  sulphate  of  zinc,  to  prevent  cracking. 

O. — Is  red  lead  as  tit//  suited  for  painting  iron  and  steel  'woric  as  other 
niaterialsF 

.\. — I.  personally,  am  inclined  favorably  toward  the  use  of  red  lead  paint 
for  structural  metal.  There  are  fads  in  painting  as  in  everything  else.  Struc- 
tural metal  protected  with  red  lead,  which  has  not  been  painted  for  nearly  forty 
vears,  is  in  perfect  condition  today  in  the  roof  trusses  of  the  Alint.  Quite  a 
number  of  so-called  graphite  paints  in  this  market  will  not  stand  up  imder  the 
chemist's  analysis.  First-class  red  lead  is  a  local  jiroduct.  (  Makers  too  stingy 
to  advertise. — Editor. ) 

Q. — What  is  the  tensile  strength  of  hard-wall  plaster  mi.ved  according  to 
manufacturers'  specifications  for  applying  to  wall.^ 

A. — As  this  material  is  not  used  in  masonry  construction  its  tensile  strength 
is  of  little  practical  importance.  Tests  show  the  tensile  strength  of  hardwall 
])laster  used  in  this  city  in  accordance  with  the  manufacturers'  specifications  to 
average  250  pounds  per  square  inch  in  seven  days,  and  350  pounds  in  three 
mnnths. 
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inctliod   far   rcpaiiiin 


concrete  zcalks 


Q. — Gh'c  a  good  and   ine.vpciisii 
'without  rcnczcing  cntirelw  n    ^u         i  „,,^ 

A  —If  the  damage  is  very  small,  such  as  may  be  seen  generally  throughout 
the  burned  district  in  this  city,  there  is  a  compound,  which  may  be  obtamed 
from  the  builders'  supply  houses,  which  it  is  stated  when  added  will  cause 
mortar  to  adhere  to  old  work,  thus  permitting  of  small  thin  patching;  other- 
wise the  surface  of  the  old  work  wouhl  have  to  be  roughened  and  a  l-mch 
or  lV2-inch  finish  coat  applied. 

Q.— Leaks  continue  in  reinforced  concrete  building.  Hat  roof,  cozrred  zeith 

five-ply  felt.    Advise  inc.  .        ,  ^     ,  .  r-, 

\  _Examine  all  outlets,  pipes  passing  through  root,  and  Hasliings.    Uamp- 

proof  the  walls,  sides  and  top.    Mop  over  the  roof,  or  such  sections  where  leaks 

occur  with  hot  asphalt.    In  one  case  where  tile  covered  the  felt,  and  earthquake 

damage  to  the  felt  was  suspected,  it  was  necessary  to  coat  the  underside  ot  the 

concrete  roof  construction. 

O.— ir/ujf  is  knozi-n  as  a  French  arch;'  _^ 

\_\n  Enolish  authority  gives  the  following  sketch  as  a   'French    arch, 

sometimes  adopted  in  walls  to  be  stuccoed  or  plastered,  also  as  relieving  arches, 

but  the  construction  is  not  theoretically  good. 


Q—JVhat  tests  applv  to  determine  if  concrete  is  damaged  by  freezing? 

A  —Concrete  mixed"  as  specified  in  the  local  building  laws  is  not  hurt  by 
freezing.  Damage  is  due  to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  Cut  out  sections 
where  damage  is  suspected  for  examination  and  analysis.  Put  on  a  load  te^t 
where  practicable.  .  ,       , 

Q._fI7,flf   marble   is  most  suited  for  exterior  use   on   the  shady  sule   of 

"'"''' \ —California  marble.  It  is  sound,  hard,  and  keeps  its  polish.  You 
should  be  able  to  pick  out  any  color  desired  to  suit  the  position  and  color  scheme 
of  the  building.     Use  it  on  the  "sunny"  side  as  well.  ^ 

O  —Does  the  United  States  reject  certain  brands  of  local  cement. 

\  _The  supervising  architect  for  the  Treasury  Department  rejected  one 
local  brand  proven  light^  in  specific  gravity.  This  particular  brand  of  cement 
was,  however,  satisfactory  to  the  architects  who  won  the  Custom  Mouse  com- 
petition in  this  citv,  and  was  used  in  that  work.  ,     ■    ■  > 

0.— f[7(af  is'the  formula  for  cast-iron  cement  for  filling  .^aiid  pitting  and 
leaks  in  castini^s  under  zvaler  pressure?  ,,       ,       , 

\_The  formula  required  is  to  be  measured  liy  weight:  1  owdered  cast 
iron  981/  per  cent ;  flour  of  sulphur,  K'  of  1  per  cent :  sal-ammoniac,  1  per 
cent'.  The  time  for  setting  may  be  decreased  by  doubling  the  quantities  ot 
sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac. 

Q. — What  are  foots  in  linseed  oil? 

A. — The  settlings  at  the  bottom. 

0_/i-  diai^onal  bond  a  s:ood  one  for  securing  facing  brick? 

\_\ot  in  my  opinion,  for  a  locality  subject  to  earthquake  shock.  I  he 
face  brick  which  fell  away  in  the  court  walls  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  in  1906 
is  an  exaniiile  ni  this  bond. 


San  Francisco's  Experience  with  Contracts  on 
Public  Work 

By  WM.  E.   HAGUE. 

Dl'RIXCr  the  last  two  years  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  PubHc  Works 
in  awardinjj  contracts  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  has  tried 
out  the  methods  of  letting  work  as  a  whole  and  of  segregating  it. 
Their  experience  will  undoubted!}-  be  of  interest  to  architects  and  builders. 

It  was  found  that  where  the  work  was  let  by  segregated  contracts  for 
the  several  branches  involved,  numerous  delays  occurred,  chiefly  owing  to 
disputes  between  the  different  contractors.  It  also  developed  that  the  ex- 
pense of  supervision  was  very  largely  increased,  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
had  to  be  spent  for  extras  for  work  left  out  and  that  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence was  involved  in  settling  the  various  disputes. 

Where  the  contract  for  the  work  was  practically  let  as  a  whole  the 
building  progressed  to  completion  with  less  friction  and  delay,  less  expense 
was  involved  for  supervision  and  there  was  less  trouble  and  correspondence 
in  the  architect's  office.  The  result  was  that  in  many  cases  the  building  was 
actually  completed  on  time,  whereas  some  of  the  buildings  being  erected 
under  segregated  contracts  have  taken  as  long  as  two  and  one-half  years 
to  complete,  and  have,  at  that,  proven  to  be  poorly  finished  buildings. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  large  schools :  During  the  course  of  its  con- 
struction the  contracting  plasterer,  who  had  a  segregated  contract  for  his 
work,  requested  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  was  granted,  a  two 
months'  extension  of  time.  The  result  was  that  the  whole  work  of  the 
building  was  tied  up  waiting  for  the  plasterer  to  begin  his  work,  and,  of 
course,  ever}-  contractor  on  the  building  had  his  money  tied  up  during  that 
period,  and  the  general  contractor  was  obliged  to  pay  a  watchman  during 
those  two  months — money  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  had  to  pay 
out. 

The  City  Architect's  office  has  stated  that  it  is  unequivocally  in  favor 
of  letting  the  entire  work  for  a  building  under  one  contract ;  and  this  is  not 
from  any  personal  prejudice  in  the  matter  one  way  or  another,  but  because 
practical  experience  has  proven  conclusively  that  the  only  way  to  have  a 
public  building  erected  is  by  a  general  contract. 

.A  point  which  has  d.-ceived  the  city,  and  is  today  deceiving  many  own- 
ers, is  the  apparent  saving  of  cost  by  segregating  the  contracts.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fact  that  many  of  the  best  architects  of  this  city  who  keep  careful 
track  of  the  cost  of  their  work,  have  found  that  it  is  a  saving  to  themselves 
to  let  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  also  that  it  is  a  saving  to  an  owner.  Take, 
for  instance,  an  average  class  "A"  or  class  "B"  building  being  erected  down 
town  :  In  the  first  case,  when  segregated  l)ids  are  taken  it  might  appear  to 
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the  architect — if  he  resorts  to  the  much-to-be-condeniiied  method  of  taking 
bids  both  segregated  and  as  a  whole — that  there  was  a  saving  in  price,  as 
the  total  of  the  two  classes  of  bids  will  frequently  show  that  the  amount  of 
the  segregated  contracts  is  less  than  the  bid  for  the  work  as  a  whole.  As 
the  construction  progresses,  however,  the  architect  will  find  himself  put  to 
very  considerable  expense  to  properly  supervise  the  work — an  expense 
which  directly  eats  into  his  own  personal  profits.  That  will  be  the  result  if 
he  properl}-  supervises  the  work,  but  if  he  resorts  to  the  method  quite  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  cheaper  class  of  architects — of  making  the  so- 
called  general  contractor  supervise  the  whole  work  on  the  building  in  re- 
turn for  being  given  several  different  branches  of  the  work,  he  may  thus 
save  his  pocket,  but  he  is  certainly  working  an  injustice  on  the  so-called 
general  contractor. 

The  general  contractors  of  this  city  realize,  however,  that  the  archi- 
tect himself  is  often  placed  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  in  letting 
his  own  work.  From  a  careful  canvass  of  the  situation  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  majorit}'  of  the  architects  prefer  to  let  contracts  for  their  work  as 
a  whole,  but  the  tip  has  gone  out  to  the  owner,  from  the  cheap  architect,  that 
he  can  save  money  by  having  the  work  on  his  building  segregated,  and  he 
insists  that  bids  be  taken  accordingh*.  It  also  happens  very  frequently  that 
he  will  not  pay  the  architect  an  extra  commission  for  segregating  the  work. 
The  architect  is  thus  out  of  pocket  himself,  the  final  result  will  show  that 
the  owner  has  not  saved  any  money  and  has  an  inferior  building  on  his 
hands  to  lease  in  a  city  which  is  in  fact  the  most  modern  and  best  built  of 
any  in  the  United  States :  and  a  poor  building  is  the  poorest  investment  the 
owner  can  make  under  the  circumstances.  If  the  architects  could  be  in- 
duced to  take  a  stand  o.i  this  matter  and  insist  on  letting  their  work  as  a 
whole,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  members  of  the  General  Contrac- 
tors Associaton,  much  good  might  accrue  to  both;  and  certainly  the  profits 
of  the  architect  would  be  increased  and  his  business  facilitated. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  sides  to  this  question,  and  a  few  of  the  archi- 
tects who  are  segregating  their  work  state  that  they  are  doing  so  because 
they  believe  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  letting  it ;  but  these  men, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  not  had  a  ver}'  long  experience  as  to  the  final  re- 
sults obtained  under  that  method.  Such  architects  sometimes  state  that 
the  general  contractor  does  not  properly  supervise  the  work  and  allows  the 
specialty  contractor  to  bother  him  with  every  dispute  which  may  come  up 
between  him  and  the  general  contractor.  The  answer  to  this  difficulty 
must  be  very  plain  to  all.  The  architect  should  be  careful  to  whom  he  lets 
his  work  and  select  a  man  whom  he  knows  will  properly  supervise  the  work 
for  him,  thus  saving  him  time  and  the  owner  money  by  pushing  the  work  to 
a  rapid  conclusion  by  not  being  delayed  through  disputes;  and  the  same 
thing  applies  to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

The  General  Contractors  Association  has  adopted  a  sub-contract  form 
for  use  of  the  general  contractor  in  sub-letting  work.  The  adoption  of  this 
form  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  the  general  contractor 
is  fully  protected  under  the  form  in  question  and  can  force  his  specialty  con- 
tractor to  proceed  without  delay.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  form  is  too 
stringent  in  its  clauses,  as  it  has  been  approved  by  the  specialty  contractors 
themselves  in  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association:  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  general  contractor  has  a  proper  contract  with  his  specialty 
contractor,  and  the  business  relations  of  the  two  are  thus  placed  on  a  proper 
business  footing.  Under  the  old  practice  of  sub-letting  the  work  by  a  bid 
given  by  the  >ub-cnntractor  on  the  back  of  a  card  numerous  unavoidable 
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delays  occurred.  As  a  protection  to  the  architect  1  would  suogcst  that  he 
insist  on  the  general  contractor  using  this  form.  and.  of  course,  if  the  con- 
tractor is  a  member  of  the  General  Contractors  .Association  he  will  be  using 
it  without  having  to  be  requested  to  do  so,  as  he  realizes  that  a  proper  and 
sufficient  contract  is  a  good  protection  for  him  in  his  business. 

These  points  will  appeal  particularly  to  the  architects  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  local  Chapter,  who  have  discussed  their  difficulties  at  their  meet- 
ings and  have  adopted  standards  for  the  profession.  If  the  members  of  the 
Chapter  of  Architects  look  to  the  members  of  the  General  Contractors  As- 
sociation only  for  bids  on  their  work,  the  result  would  be  bound  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  them,  as  the  contractors  who  are  in  a  good  organization  where  the 
ethics  of  the  trade  are  being  continually  taken  up  and  efforts  made  to  reg- 
ulate the  business  and  place  it  upon  a  higher  moral  and  business  plane,  have 
some  standards  to  live  up  to,  and  will  (l(:i  their  best  to  be  a  credit  to  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  word  has  gone  out  that  the  general  contractor  puts  ten  per  cent 
on  all  his  work  for  profit.  This  is  not  by  any  means  the  case,  as  unfortu- 
nately the  general  contractors  in  San  Francisco  today  are  not  making,  in 
many  cases,  more  than  three  or  four  per  cent  on  their  work.  That  is  not 
really  a  sufficient  profit  to  warrant  the  risk  they  take  in  their  buisness.  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  all  the  profit  they  are  making  at  this  time,  and  the  owner 
should  certainly  be  willing  to  allow  a  four  per  cent  profit  to  the  general  con- 
tractor on  his  building. 

Another  point  for  the  architect  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  class  of  work 
w'hich  is  practically  being  specialized  in  b_\-  many  general  contractors. 
There  are  many  who  prefer  a  big  class  "A"  or  class  "B"  building,  there  are 
many  who  prefer  flats  or  apartment  houses  and  there  are  many  who  prefer 
high-class  residences.  These  men  can  easily  be  selected  by  their  worth  in 
the  difl^erent  classes  of  general  contracts,  and  if  an  architect  desires  infor- 
mation as  to  the  names  of  general  contractors  who  practically  specialize 
in  any  one  of  these  ditf'erent  classes  of  buildings,  such  information  will  be 
gladh-  furnished  by  the  Secretar}-  of  the  General  Contractors  Association, 
and  perhaps  such  information  might  be  of  considerable  use  to  an  architect 
who  is  not  very  familiar  with  the  builders.  There  is  still  another  class  of 
general  contractor :  the  one  who  will  go  after  any  kind  of  work  he  can  get 
and  take  it  at  cost  or  nearly  at  cost  and  trust  to  beating  the  specialt}- 
contractor,  the  architect  and  the  owner  for  the  profits  he  will  make.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state  that  such  a  man  is  to  be  avoided  on  all  occasions.  The 
unbiased  consideration  of  the  situation  as  a  whole  brings  the  logical-minded 
architect  and  builder  to  the  conclusion  that  the  business  could  be  elevated 
and  the  profits  reasonably  increased  for  all  through  a  little  co-operation  and 
better  vmderstanding  between  the  architects  of  the  Irical  Chapter  and  the 
members  of  the  General  Contractors  .Association. 

"Keying"  Advertisements 

Keying  an  "ad"  and  paying  a  clerk  to  keep  tab  on  "inquiries"  is  good 
business  in  a  ten-cent  mail  order  proposition,  but  doesn't  work  out  on  any- 
thing bigger.  \\'e  know  a  wall-board  man  who  got  480  inquiries  from  a 
farm  journal  "ad."  sent  out  a  stack  of  catalogues  and  booklets,  chased  fol- 
low-u])  letters  out  in  one-two-three  order  and  has  yet  to  sell  a  single  foot  of 
the  board  to  any  of  the  idle  curious  who  answered  his  advertising.  The 
same  manufacturer  got  but  two  incpiiries  out  of  an  "ad"  in  a  building  mag- 
azine, but  Mild  both  parties. — The  I'luilders'  (  iiii(K\   I 'liiladcl])hia. 
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nforced  Concrete  Store  and  OfUce  Building,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Jesse  M.  Warren,  Architect 

San  Francisco  Boy  Designs  Victoria  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO  friends  of  Jesse  M.  Warren  will  be  interested  in 
learning  of  his  success  at  Victoria,  B.  C.  Warren  has  an  office  in  the 
Sayward  building  in  that  city,  and  is  the  architect  of  one  of  the  largest 
concrete  buildings  now  under  construction  there.  As  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying cut,  the  building  is  six  stories  and  designed  for  stores  and  offices 
Mr.  Warren  is  a  native  of  San  Francisco,  having  been  employed  in  the 
offices  of  E.  J.  Vogel,  Bliss  &  Faville,  William  Curlett  &  Son,  Stone  & 
Smith,  and  Oliver  &  Foulkes. 

*      *      * 

Unique  Refrigerating  Plant  for  Residences 

T  O  Taft  a  Seattle  architect,  is  finishing  sketches  for  a  complete 
refrigerating  plant  of  his  own  design,  and  for  which  he  has  secured  patent 
rights  It  is  claimed  the  plant  can  be  installed  in  residences  and  apartnient 
houses  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $50,  and  can  be  continually  operated  at 
a  cost  of  between  3  and  5  cents  per  day.  The  meat  market  systems  can  be 
installed  at  a  cost  of  $150  and  upwards. 

Sordid 

"Don't  you  think.  Senator,  the  Panama  Canal_  tolls  ought  to  be  high 
enough  to  pay  a  good  interest  on  the  investment?"  .  ,        ,        , 

%ot  necessarily ;  a  $6,000,000  battleship  is  generally  considered  to^be 
worth  what  it  costs,  yet  it  never  pays  any  interest  on  the  investment. 
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Efforts  Toward  Surface  Finishes  on  Early  Concrete 
Bridges 

By  HENRY    GRATTAN    TYRRELL. 

MY  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  eflforts  made  by  some  of 
the  early  builders  of  concrete  bridges  to  produce  satisfactory  surface 
finish  on  their  works,  and  as  the  particular  instances  referred  to  here 
may  not  be  familiar  to  all  engineers,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  them 
down  for  others. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  Romans  made  extensive  use  of 
concrete  in  the  body  of  their  piers  and  arches,  the  surface  being  faced  with 
tufa  and  travertine,  their  constructive  methods  and  the  details  of  their 
anchors  being  plainly  visible  on  the  part  of  old  Ponte  Rotto  which  still 
remains.  The  same  system  of  construction  was  extensively  used  on  public 
works  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  part 
of  the  nineteenth,  but  it  was  not  until  1840  that  a  bridge  was  made  almost 
wholly  of  concrete,  at  Grisoles,  in  France.  It  was  the  work  of  the  eminent 
French  engineer,  M.  LeBrun.  who  erected  a  span  of  39'  4"  over  a  branch 
canal  of  the  Garonne.  The  only  place  where  material  other  than  concrete 
was  used  in  this  bridge,  was  in  the  exposed  end  of  the  arch  ring  which 
was  faced  with  brick,  and  at  the  four  vertical  abutment  edges  below  the 
springs  which  were  faced  with  stone.  All  other  exposed  parts  including 
the  soffit  and  spandrels  were  of  concrete.  Ten  jears  after  the  completion 
of  this  little  bridge,  the  building  of  the  Grand  Alaitre  Aqueduct  in  France 
was  begun,  the  construction  of  which  continued  for  fifteen  years.  The 
long  series  of  arches  carrying  the  aqueduct  were  made  wholly  of  concrete, 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  being  hardly  surpassed  by  any  later 
works.  The  surface  finish  on  this  aqueduct,  however,  was  not  satisfactory, 
for  when  concrete  arches  were  again  used  in  France  about  1855,  on  many 
fine  bridges,  some  of  which  are  masterpieces  of  constructive  art,  they  were 
faced  with  stone  in  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  by  the  Romans. 
These  bridges  include  Fonts  au  Diable.  Austerlitz,  Notre  Dame,  Napoleon, 
Invalides  and  Alma.  Experimental  treatment  of  arch  faces  was  again 
tried  in  1868  when  a  75'  concrete  span  was  erected  near  Gloucester  Road 
Station  over  the  Metropolitan  Extension  Railway,  London,  the  arch  face 
being  lined  to  represent  ashlar.  This  attempt  at  imitating  stone  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  has  not  since  been  greatly  favored.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  while  bridges  with  concrete  faces  appeared  to  be  aesthetic  fail- 
ures, they  could  be  quickly  built  at  small  cost,  and  for  several  years  fol- 
lowing 1873  they  were  generally  used  in  Ireland  by  Nathaniel  Jackson, 
for  spans  of  18'-45',  for  highway  crossings  in  the  rural  districts,  and  on 
private  estates.  It  appears  therefore  that  many  of  the  methods  recently 
used  for  producing  satisfactory  surface  finish  on  concrete  bridges,  were 
tried  by  others  more  than  forty  years  ago,  before  this  type  of  construction 
came  into  any  general  use,  and  at  least  twenty  years  before  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  concrete  bridge  in  America. 

* 

The  Word  "Fireproof" 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  the  word  "fireproof."  Until  we  write  on  slabs  of 
steel,  sit  on  chairs  of  asbestos,  wear  shoes  of  concrete  and  trousers  of  tin, 
absolute  fireproofing  is  impossible.  A  powder  mill  might  be  fireproof  in 
construction,  yet  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  it  a  smoking  room. 
When  you  hear  "fireproof  construction."  remember  that  many  things  are 
only  skin  deep — the  contents  count. — Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler 
Bulletin. 
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Coast  League  Convention 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  held  in  Los  Angeles,  with  President 
A.  F.  Rosenheim  in  the  chair,  April  10-12. 
Following  was  the  program: 

Convention  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m. 
by  president  of  the  League.  Address  of 
welcome  to  delegates,  visiting  architects 
and  other  guests  of  the  League  by  Mayor 
Alexander  or  his  representative.  Ad- 
dress of  the  president,  Mr.  A.  F.  Rosen- 
heim. 

Appointment  bj'  the  president  of  com- 
mittees to  which  reports,  addresses,  etc., 
are  to  be  referred,  including  the  follow- 
ing: (al  committee  on  credentials;  (b) 
committee  on  president's  address;  (c) 
reports  of  executive  council  committee; 
(d)  committee  on  reports  of  standing 
committees;  (,e)  committee  on  special 
committees;  (fi  committee  on  resolu- 
tions: (g)  committee  on  nominations; 
(h)  committee  on  constitution  and  by- 
laws; (.i)  committee  on  time  and  place 
for  next  convention;  (j)  committee  on 
auditing. 

The  Executive  Council  to  report  on 
the  following:  (a)  membership;  (b) 
finances;  (c)  method  according  to  which 
the  League  proposes  to  conduct  and  con- 
trol ateliers;  (d)  method  of  holding  com- 
petitions among  League  students;  (,e) 
plan  for  judging  drawings  and  prizes  to 
b>.-  oflfered.  including  the  grand  prize. 

Paper— "The  Seattle  City  Plan,"  by 
Carl  F.  Gould,  Seattle. 

Paper — "Rationalism  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Architecture."  by  G.  Albert 
Lansburgh,  San  Francisco. 

Discussion  of  the  State  law  of  Cali- 
fornia requiring  all  public  buildings  to 
be  submitted  to  competition.  Subject 
introduced  bv  Mr.  John  C.  Austin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  California  Chapter, 
A.  I.  A. 

Addresses  by  representatives  of  sev- 
eral chapters  and  clubs  constituting  the 
League. 

Theater  party  as  the  guests  of  the 
Southern  California  Chapter  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Architectural   Club. 

Committee  reports  on  the  following: 
(a)  delegates  to  the  convention;  (b) 
president's  address:  (c")  executive  coun- 
cil; (d)  standing  committees;  (f)  resolu- 
tions; (g)  nominations;  (h)  constitu- 
tions and  by-laws;  (i)  time  and  place 
for  next  meeting;  (j)  auditing  commit- 
tee. 

Papers — "Historical  Precedent  in  Pa- 
cific Coast  Architecture,"  by  Mr.  Chas. 
H.  .Mdcn,  Seattle.  "The  Future  of 
.Architecture  on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  by 
Mr.   John  Galen  Howard.  San   Francisco. 


Fernando  building.  Fourth  and  Main 
streets,  having  taken  a  suite  of  seven 
rooms,  827  to  833,  inclusive. 

T.  Beverl}-  Keim,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  architec- 
tural engineers  and  designers,  have 
moved  from  the  Wright  &  Callender 
building  to  a  suite  of  rooms,  Nos.  236- 
7-7^2-8-9  Title  Insurance  building,  Los 
Angeles. 

A.  Schulze,  son  of  Henry  A.  Schulze, 
the  well-known  architect,  who  has  been 
in  the  office  of  Architect  Frederick  H. 
Meyer,  San  Francisco,  for  some  time, 
has  gone  to  Honolulu,  having  accepted  a 
tempting  oflfer  from  Architects  Ripley  & 
Revnolds.  former  Oakland  architects. 


Says  All  Sky-Scrapers  Are  Fire  Traps 

The  feature  of  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Xew  York  Art  Societies  last  month 
was  the  address  of  Ernest  Flagg,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  Beaux  Arts  Archi- 
tects, who  made  the  statement  that  there 
is  not  a  fireproof  building  in  New  York; 
that  ever}'  sky-craper  in  the  city  is  a  fire 
trap,  and  that  some  day  there  will  come 
a  fire  disaster  that  will  awaken  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country. 

"The  amount  of  wood  used  in  our  sky- 
scrapers is  appalling,"  he  said.  "Our  high 
buildings  are  put  together  like  a  stove, 
with  the  elevator  shafts  acting  as  draft 
vents." 


Architect  Coulter  Busy 

Architect  Norman  B.  Coulter  of  San 
Francisco  has  plans  completed  for  two 
buildings  for  Thomas  Q.  Swortfiguer,  one 
a  $75.00O  reinforced  concrete  building  and 
the  other  a  $2S,000  class  C  building,  both 
to  be  erected  in  the  same  block  on  Mc- 
Allister street,  near  Post,  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Coulter  has  other  work  in  his  office 
which  will  keep  him  busy  for  some  little 
time. 


Annex  to  Hotel  Argonaut 

Architects  William  Curlett  and  Son  of 
San  Francisco  are  preparing  plans  for  a 
300-room  annex  to  the  Hotel  Argonaut 
in  Fourth  street,  between  Market  and 
Mission  streets,  San  Francisco.  The  ad- 
dition will  be  seven  stories  and  will  cost 
close  to  $300,000.  W^ork  will  be  started 
as  soon  as  the  drawings  can  be  finished. 


Personal 

Architect  A.  S.  Heineman,  of  Los  .An- 
geles, has  moved  from  the  Hibernian 
building  to   the   eighth   floor   of   the   San 


Santa  Barbara  Normal  School 

Plans  for  the  new  Santa  Barbara  State 
Xormal  School  have  been  completed  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Architect  in  Sac- 
ramento. 

The  plans  call  for  a  concrete  structure 
in  Spanish  style.  The  building  will  con- 
tain twenty-five  classrooms,  and  will  cost 
$150,000. 
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Names  of  San  Francisco  Architects  Im- 
press Portland  Visitor 

Portland,  March  20,  1912. 

Editor  The  Architect  and  Engineer: — 
When  I  joined  that  "Oregon  First"  party 
I  did  so  hesitating!}',  for  with  an  office 
full  of  pressing  matters  I  felt  that  sac- 
rifice even  for  civic  duty  has  its  limits. 
But  when  I  was  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  your  local  architects,  I  felt 
repaid  at  once.  In  my  regular  business 
walks  I  get  tired  of  conventionalities — 
the  same  people — the  same  routine  of 
life — the  same  narrow  range  of  names, 
etc.  In  your  beautiful  and  prosperous 
city,  however,  I  found  people  of  varied 
nationalities  and  costumes,  an  unique 
program  of  social  and  business  life  and 
a  rather  remarkable  assortment  of  names. 
In  the  last  particular,  my  interest  was 
especially  aroused.  At  iirst  I  thought 
that  your  beautiful  scenery  had  suggested 
many  of  these  names,  as  I  met  a  Baur, 
a  Blohme,  a  Garden  and  a  Wood,  not  to 
speak  of  Havens,  Knowles,  Banks,  Mar- 
tens and  Beese. 

Some  Foulkes  in  our  party,  however, 
said  that  your  predilection  to  sport  had 
much  to  do  with  this  natural  selection 
and  referred  to  the  Hunt.  Colley,  Hind, 
Hart,  and  Lyon.  This  last  surmise,  how- 
ever, was  scouted  by  our  Headman,  who 
said  that  eating  dominated  the  local 
situation  so  noticeably  that  the  choice 
of  names  must  have  been  one  to  this  pro- 
pensity. He  adduced  in  support  of  this 
the  fact  that  you  had  a  Coffey,  a  Bake- 
well,  and  Brown,  a  Hatch  and  a  Fry,  not 
forgetting  De  Martini.  .A.  lady  of  the 
party  submitted  a  "Minority  Report," 
claiming  that  it  was  either  dress  or  lit- 
erature which  stood  sponsor  and  was 
responsible  for  the  nomenclature.  In  the 
former  class,  she  could  only  refer  to  a 
Coates  and  a  Dickey,  although  she  tried 
to  ring  in  Curlett  and  Krimpell,  McCall 
and  two  Mohr.  In  the  latter  class  she 
made  a  much  better  showing,  for  she  had 
Holland,  Holmes,  Russell,  Parker,  Carey, 
Scott,  Rousseau  and  Young,  without  for- 
getting "Captain  Kidd"  and  "Two 
Weeks," 

Although  I  do  not  sign  this  note  from 
Farr  off  Portland,  I  am  not  trying  to 
Dodge,  for  I  know  some  one  will  Rush- 
forth  and  identify  me  and  then  the  last 
man   named   will   be  the  Sexton. 

THE   TALL   CONTRACTOR. 


conducted  by  the  annual  committee  on 
Paris  prize  of  the  Society  Beaux  Arts 
Architects.  J.  E.  Stanton,  formerly  of 
San  Francisco  and  now  of  New  York, 
was   placed   first   by   the   committee. 


Honor  for  a  San  Francisco  Boy 

H.  M.  Michelsen,  with  Architects 
Bakewell  &  Brown,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  a  member  of  Mr.  Brown's  atelier  of 
the  San  Francisco  .'Vrchitectural  Club, 
was  named  second  alternate  among  those 
notified  to  enter  the  second  preliminary 
competition    for    the    ninth    Paris    prize. 


Noted   Artist   to   be  an  Advisor 

Joseph  Pennell,  an  etcher  of  world 
renown,  and  considered  one  of  the  lead- 
ing artists,  has  come  to  San  Francisco 
by  invitation  of  C.  C.  Moore,  president 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  He 
has  been  asked  by  the  exposition  direc- 
tors to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and 
give  them  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge 
of  architectural  designs. 

Pennell  came  direct  form  Rome  via 
Panama  and  will  be  in  consultation  with 
the  exposition  officials  for  some  time. 
Bj-  taking  the  route  across  the  isthmus 
the  artist  was  able  to  do  some  sketching 
in  the  canal  zone,  and  this  work  will 
appear  in  magazines  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  He  is  a  constant  contributor  to 
London  Gossip  and  the  Strand,  and  a 
large  number  of  American  publications. 
He  was  on  the  jury  of  awards  at  the 
recent  exhibition  of  arts  in  Rome,  and 
is   considered  an  authority  on  designs. 

Besides  winning  fame  by  making 
etchings  such  as  "London  and  Fog"  and 
"Pittsburg's  Smoke,"  Pennell  has  won  a 
number  of  first  prizes  at  the  expositions 
in  Paris,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
One  of  his  best  known  series  is  "Cathe- 
drals of  Italy." 


Sympathy  for  Architect  Buchanan 

Architect  C.  \\'.  Buchanan,  of  Pasa- 
dena, has  the  sympathy  of  many  friends 
in  his  hour  of  sorrow.  A  few  days  ago 
word  was  received  that  his  son-in-law, 
a  professor  of  chemistry  at  Berkeley,  was 
suflfering  from  a  severe  attack  of  appen- 
dicitis and  an  operation  was  necessary. 
Mrs.  Buchanan  left  for  Berkeley  imme- 
diately, and  Air.  Buchanan  followed  a 
lew  daj'S  after,  on  receipt  of  news  that 
the  operation  would  probably  result  un- 
favorabl}'.  Before  Mr.  Buchanan  reached 
Berkeley  his  son  had  died.  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's father  is  also  seriously  ill. 


Costly  Mansion  for  Jos.   D.   Grant 

Architect  Lewis  P.  Hobart,  of  San 
Francisco,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  $500,- 
000  country  home  to  be  built  at  Hills- 
borough for  Joseph  D.  Grant,  the  cap- 
italist. It  is  understood  that  the  house 
will  be  fashioned  after  an  old  English 
manor,  presumably  of  the  Tudor  period, 
which,  in  the  setting  of  Hillsborough 
oaks,  will  be  an  appropriate  model  for 
a  countrv  residence. 
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\\  itliout  ilesiring  to  i)i"each,  we 
max-  he  permitted  to  say  that  .Archi- 
THE  INTEfiRITY  ^^^^^ure  stands  fore- 
OF  THE  "^°*^     among    the 

ADrHiTcrrirnii      Professions    for    its 

and     Its     honorable 
history. 

For  centuries  it  has  withstood  all 
attempts  to  drag  it  from  its  eminent 
position  among  the  Arts.  Its  great- 
est danger  today  is  from  commercial- 
ism. The  relation  of  an  architect  to 
his  patron  should  be  as  sacred  as 
that  of  the  Priest  to  the  Penitent  or 
the  Lawyer  to  his  client.  Drafting 
and  grafting  should  not  be  synony- 
mous. A  fixed  percentage  should 
cover  his  profits  and  more  than  this 
savors  of  evil.  Whether  it  is  in 
rebates,  rake-oflfs,  premiums,  royal- 
ties, bonuses,  dividends  or  what-not, 
the  taking  of  an  underground  con- 
sitleration  Lorimerizes  a  noble  call- 
ing. It  is  true  that  the  patron  is 
often  hard  and  arbitrary  and  tries  to 
make  of  an  architect  a  loan  broker, 
an  oppressor  of  labor  and  an  adept 
at  sharp  practices  in  making  con- 
tracts or  evading  building  laws,  but 
one  wrong  does  not  right  another. 
The  architect  who  accepts  other 
consideration  than  his  rightful  fee 
soon  becomes  a  marked  man,  one 
who  is  the  target  for  the  satire  of  the 
material  men  and  the  contractors  and 
is  bound  ultimately  to  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  his  clients,  A  few  dis- 
honest members  of  any  profession 
will  throw  discredit  upon  the  entire 
circle,  and  this  fact  should  increase 
the  feeling  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity. No  matter  if  the  material  men 
do  scheme  to  lower  the  qualitv  or  the 
contractor  tries  to  impose  poor  work- 
manship or  cause  needless  delay,  it 
is  one  of  the  legitimate  duties  of  the 
architect,  either  by  his  own  watchful 
efforts  or  though  experienced  testing 
F.nginecrs  and  Chemists  to  detect, 
correct  or  prevent  these  frauds  or 
wrongs.  If,  however,  the  architect's 
own  integrity  can  be  assailed,  if  he 
lets  down  the  bars  of  rectitude  and 
becomes  a  party  to  graft,  then  he  is 
iil-eqnippod  to  co[)c  witli  dishonesty 
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in  others  and  has  degraded  a  profes- 
sion which  should  stand  for  high 
principles  and  never  failing  upright- 
ness. 


THE  MINIMUM 
WAGE 


The  force  of  public  opinion  is  be- 
ing exerted  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States  to- 
ward securing  by 
legislation  "a  mini- 
mum wage"  for  the 
laboring  classes,  al- 
though nothing  is  said  about  the 
length  of  the  day  or  the  minimum 
production.  A  most  excellent  idea — 
but  why  limit  it  to  the  man,  woman 
or  child  who  toils  physically  when  so 
many  mental  toilers  are  equally  de- 
serving? The  poet,  artist  and  actor 
are  too  often  stranded  on  life's  high- 
way— not  because  they  have  not  put 
in  a  full  measure  of  effort,  but  be- 
cause an  unappreciative  public  de- 
clines to  "come  through"  with  the 
needed  cash.  Here  is  where  a  "Pa- 
ternal" government  could  step  in.  It 
can  dictate  terms  to  the  public,  so 
that  even  the  most  trembling  aspir- 
ant can  draw  his  "minimum"  fee. 
Even  the  poor  Editor  will  have  a 
show  and  we  urge  that  his  "mini- 
mum wage"  be  not  fixed  too  low,  so 
as  to  shut  off  his  pipe  and  grog. 

With  an  elastic  law,  the  con- 
tractor, who  has  had  to  figure  so 
often  at  a  loss,  will  see  a  golden  era 
before  him,  when  Uncle  Sam  will 
protect  him  and  see  that  he  makes 
a  living  profit.  And  even  the  de- 
serving architect  (whose  work  so 
often  fails  to  be  immortalized  in 
brick  or  stone)  can  invoke  the  Maj- 
esty of  the  Law  upon  the  hesitating 
client  and  insist  upon  a  "minimum" 
sum  which  will  at  least  defray  his 
various  Institute,  Association,  and 
club  fees. 

One  grows  enthusiastic  as  he  be- 
gins to  realize  the  possibilities  of  this 
new  movement.  It  is  a  sort  of  end- 
less chain  and  the  only  problem  is 
"who  finally  foots  the  bill?"  But 
what's  the  use  of  worrying?  Let  us 
take  the  Manna  as  it  falls  and  trust 
Congress  and  Parliament  to  keep  up 
the  supply. 


Southern   California  Architects'   Chapter 

A  campaign  for  the  repeal  of  the  law 
of  1872  requiring  architectural  competi- 
tions on  all  public  buildings,  including 
school  houses,  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Southern  California  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  At 
the  last  monthly  meeting,  the  committee 
on  permanent  legislation,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Octavius  Morgan,  John  P. 
Krempel  and  A.  C.  Martin,  was 
instructed  to  take  up  the  matter  and  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Northern 
California  Chapter.  The  committee  was 
also  instructed  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
securing  amendments  to  the  Burnett 
tenement  house  law  at  the  next  session 
of  the  State  legislature,  and  with  a  view 
to  aiding  the  movement  two  members 
were  added  to  the  committee,  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Backus,  chief  inspector  of  buildings, 
and  H.  M.  Patterson. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Eisen  delivered  an  interest- 
ing address  on  "The  Relation  of  the  In- 
stitute to  the  Chapter,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  in  which  Messrs. 
Myron  Hunt,  X.  F.  Rosenheim,  John 
P.  Krempel,  T.  Franklin  Power,  H.  M. 
Patterson    and    others    participated. 

Mr.  J.  Lee  Burton,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Chapter,  was  elected  to 
life  membership.  Mr.  Burton  is  now  at 
the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Sawtelle. 


Specifications  for  a  Good  Engineer 

"A  good  engineer  must  be  of  inflexible 
integrity,  sober,  truthful,  accurate,  reso- 
lute, discreet,  of  cool  and  sound  judg- 
ment, must  have  command  of  his  temper, 
must  have  courage  to  resist  and  repel  at- 
tempts at  intimidation,  a  firmness  that 
is  proof  against  solicitation,  flattery  or 
improper  bias  of  any  kind,  must  take 
an  interest  in  his  work,  must  be  ener- 
getic, quick  to  decide,  prompt  to  act, 
must  be  fair  and  impartial  as  a  judge  on 
the  bench,  must  have  experience  in  his 
work  and  dealing  with  men,  which  im- 
plies some  maturitj'  of  years,  must  have 
business  habits  and  knowledge  of  ac- 
counts. Men  who  combine  these  quali- 
ties are  not  to  be  picked  up  every  day. 
Still,  they  can  be  found.  But  they  are 
greatly  in  demand  and  when  found  they 
are  worth  their  price;  rather,  they  are 
beyond  price  and  their  value  cannot  be 
estimated  by  dollars." — Chief  Engineer 
Sterling's  Report  to  the  Mississippi  Le- 
vee  Commissioners. 


"Suburb    Beautiful" 

.\rchitect  Elmer  Gray,  of  Los  .'An- 
geles, has  been  selected  to  prepare  an 
illustrated  article  on  'The  Suburb  Beau- 
tiful on  the  Pacific  Coast"  for  Scribner's 
magazine,  and  is  gatliering  material. 
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Efficiency  in  Municipal  Engineering 


THE  municipal  engineer  and  his  as- 
sistants, as  a  class,  are  not  rarely  con- 
sidered by  the  general  public,  the  business 
man  and  other  engineers  as  being  less 
systematic,  capable  and  energetic  than 
engineers  in  private  employ.  In  fact, 
previous  employment  by  a  city  has  oc- 
casionally been  found  detrimental  to  a 
man  who  desires  to  make  a  change,  says 
a  writer  in  The  Engineering  Record. 
There  is  much  less  reason  for  this  opin- 
ion todaj'  than  ever  before,  but  as  it  is 
an  opinion  which  still  finds  expression 
it  is  worth  while  considering  it  from 
several  points  of  view. 

In  some  municipal  engineering  offices 
there  is  little  attempt  to  secure  an  effi- 
cient and  well-balanced  organization, 
with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
its  members  sharply  defined.  The  men 
in  higher  authority  either  endeavor  to 
do  much  of  the  detail  and  routine  work, 
themselves,  and  thus  have  insufficient 
time  to  consider  thoroughly  the  larger 
problems  to  which  their  attention  should 
be  directed,  or  they  leave  the  details  en- 
tirely to  assistants  who  do  not  have  an 
adequate  sense  of  responsibility  and  have 
not  developed  a  capacity  to  carry  on 
work  without  close  supervision.  Some- 
times this  is  due  to  inadequate  appro- 
priations for  the  work  and  sometimes 
to  the  many  calls  on  the  time  of  the  city 
engineer  and  his  leading  assistants. 

As  for  the  office  records,  they  are  not 
always  kept  systematically.  Field  sur- 
vey books  and  estimates  are  occasion- 
ally useless  to  all  but  the  man  who  did 
the  original  work.  Plans  of  the  location 
oi  gas  and  water  pipes,  electric  and  tele- 
phone conduits,  and  sewers  are  often 
incomplete  and  incorrect.  Property  and 
street  lines  are  not  referred  to  well 
established  points,  thus  opening  the 
door  to  future  litigation.  These  condi- 
tions are  often  deplored  in  the  reports  of 
city  engineers  and  appropriations  asked 
for  remedying  them,  but  the  public  does 
not  read  these  reports  and  assumes  that 
the  engineer  is  responsible. 

Delay  and  expense  in  conducting  the 
business  of  the  office  are  especially  likely 
to  be  noticeable  in  the  preparation  and 
supervision  of  work  to  be  done  under 
contract,  owing  to  lack  of  office  sj'stem. 
The   designs     of     an     incinerating  plant 


were  once  assigned  to  three  different  de- 
partments at  the  same  time,  neither  of 
which  was  given  full  information  upon 
which  to  base  the  design,  and  after  a 
period  of  confusion  the  work  was  en- 
trusted to  one  department  to  carry  to 
completion.  On  two  other  works  of 
considerable  size,  one  a  pumping  station 
and  the  other  a  reservoir,  engineers  were 
engaged  on  design  for  over  tw'o  years  in 
each  case,  when  a  few  months  at  the 
most  would  have  been  ample  time  for 
this  work.  This  delay  could  only  be 
charged  to  the  lack  of  proper  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  authorities. 

The  young  engineer  has  a  tendency 
to  design  special  apparatus  when  stand- 
ard equipment  will  answer  the  purpose 
well  and  possibly  be  better  adapted  to 
the  work.  This  may  be  due  to  his  lack 
of  knowledge  of  what  can  be  obtained 
from  regular  stock,  or  it  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  frame  of  mind  revealed  by  a 
designing  engineer  who.  upon  being  crit- 
icised for  his  practice  in  this  particular, 
remarked,  "it  would  not  be  real  engi- 
neering to  adopt  standard  articles  for 
important  work."  No  one  should  be 
criticised  for  attempting  to  improve  up- 
on what  has  already  been  done,  but  tlie 
engineer  should  look  upon  such  mat- 
ters as  a  business  man  does,  and  not 
spend  time  and  money  in  this  way  unless 
the  probable  increase  in  the  efficiency 
and  durability  of  the  apparatus  will  give 
ample  returns  for  the  time  and  money 
thus  expended.  These  things  are  well 
known,  yet  there  has  not  been  that  same 
watchfulness  in  public  offices  to  keep 
the  designing  force  under  careful  super- 
vision that  is  observed  in  private  under- 
takings. 

Detailed  cost  records  are  not  kept  in 
many  municipal  offices,  and  those  rec- 
ords which  may  be  kept  leave  the  costs 
covered  up  with  all  other  expenses  of  the 
office.  In  making  up  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a  piece  of  work  to  be  let  by  con- 
tract, the  engineer  computes  with  all 
possible  accuracy  the  quantities  under 
the  various  items  of  work  and  their  prob- 
able cost  to  the  contractor  plus  his  profit, 
and  to  the  total  of  these  amounts  he 
adds  a  lump  sum  of  10  or  15  per  cent  as 
the  cost  of  engineering  and  contingen- 
cies.     In    other    words,      he      goes      into 
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minute  details  of  construction  costs,  but 
lumps  his  own  expenses  in  a  single  big 
item,  whereas  if  he  were  the  engineer 
for  private  parties  he  would  probably  be 
asked  to  itemize  his  own  work  ot  de- 
sign field  supervision  and  the  inspection 
of  materials.  The  engineering  costs  are 
not  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  cost 
of  most  important  works.  No  matter 
how  carefully  engineering  cost  records 
may  be  kept  they  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  bring  about  any  material  decrease  in 
the  ratio  of  the  engineering  costs  to  the 
expense  of  the  whole  undertaking.  But 
they  would  surely  be  of  considerable 
value  in  showing  the  efficiency  of  the 
men  in  the  office  and  the  field  and  in 
pointing  to  reasons  for  delay  in  getting 
out  work.  Most  of  all,  they  would  im- 
press upon  the  whole  staff  the  need  for 
earnest  efforts  to  give  the  highest  re- 
turns to  the  public  which  employs  it  for 
the  money  invested  in  its  services  This 
incentive  to  efficiency,  which  is  found 
in  some  form  in  every  good  business  or- 
ganization, is  not  so  evident  in  public 
engineering  oflfices. 

A  Sign  of  the  Times 

Efficiency  is  the  watchword  today, 
which  dominates  all  lines  of  work 
whether  of  public  or  private  interests. 
There  was  a  time,  however,  when  the 
demands  upon  those  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  public  highways  was  not  what 
it  is  now.  There  was  little  definite 
knowledge  of  road  construction,  and  the 
general  public  were  indifferent  to  the 
necessity  of   well    maintained    roads. 

Road  betterment  and  extension  is  to- 
day a  live  issue,  and  the  taxpayers  are 
showing  an  intelligent  interest  in  this 
important  question.  Discussions  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  improving  the  coun- 
try's roads  are  to  be  found  in  the  news- 
papers and  the  periodicals,  on  the  floors 
of  special  conventions  and  the  legisla- 
tures. .  ,  ,  r-  J 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Good 
Roads  and  Drainage  Association,  in  Lit- 
tle Rock  last  month  we  find,  among  the 
list    of   subjects    considered,    the    follow- 

"Good  Roads  as  Affecting  Land  Val- 
ues." , 

"Culverts  and  Bridges.  „      j    ■• 

"Relation  of  Drainage  to  Good  Roads. 

"Financing  Good  Roads." 

"Good  Roads  the  Farmers  Best 
Friend."  . 

This  is  a  sign  of  the  times;  an  indica- 
tion that  men  now  feel  it  necessary  to 
know  the  best  methods,  so  that  they  can 
render  efficient  trustworthy  service  to 
the  county  and  State.  Citizens  now  hold 
road  officials  responsible  for  improve- 
ments being  made  on  the  roads,  and 
there  is  always  sufficient  published  engi- 
neering and  expert  experience  available 
for  the  proper  construction  of  roadbeds, 
culverts  and  bridges. 


For  Tunneling  San  Francisco  Bay 

H.  S.  Wooley,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
left  for  Europe  to  interest  Holland  cap- 
italists, with  whom  he  has  had  previous 
financial  dealings,  in  a  plan  to  construct 
a  tunnel  under  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco.  The 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  tunnel 
have  been  prepared  by  Taggart  Aston 
and  W.  A.  Cappell,  engineers,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  $j:5,UUU,- 

000.  ,  ,    .      u 

The  plans  call  for  the  tunnel  to  be 
lined  with  steel,  and  it  will  be  like  an 
immense  steel  tube.  It  will  start  in 
Oakland  from  some  place  near  the  Mole 
and  follow  a  direct  line  across  the  Bay. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  the  tunnel  con- 
tinue as  a  subway  up  to  the  center  of  the 
city  with  electric  elevators  at  designated 
cross  streets  to  lift  the  passengers  to 
the  surface. 

The  engineers  say  it  will  take  three 
vears  and  a  half  to  complete  the  pro- 
ject. They  hope  to  have  it  completed 
for  the  1915  exposition. 


Newr  Lien  Lav?  Invalid 

\  decision  of  far-reaching  importance 
to  real  estate  owners,  builders,  contrac- 
tors and  building  laborers  has  been 
handed  down  by  Judge  Thomas  F.  Gra- 
ham, of  San  Francisco,  who  holds  that 
the  new  mechanics'  lien  law,  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  1911,  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  money  was 
involved  in  the  suit  in  which  Graham  s 
decision  was  made,  but  the  question  is 
one  of  such  vital  importance  to,  every 
contractor  and  owner  in  California  that 
the  California  Building  Law  Association 
has  engaged  Lloyd  S.  Ackerman  and  H. 
\  Jacobs  to  carry  an  appeal  to  the  su- 
preme court  and  gain  an  absolute  and 
final  settlement  of  the  point 

The  case  arose  on  a  hen  filed  by  tue 
N  O  Nelson  Company  upon  the  nroper- 
tv  of  W  J.  Brown,  wherein  the  sub- 
contractor, the  Golden  Gate  Plumbing 
Company,  had  failed  to  pay  tor  supplies 
that  went  into  the  building. 

The  plaintiff  company  brought  suit  to 
recover  on  their  lien  against  the  bonds- 
men, the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 
of  Maryland,  who  had  furnished  a  borid 
in  50  per  cent  of  the  contract  price  in 
accordance  with  section  1183  ot  the  code 
of  civil  procedure.  The  question  ot  con- 
stitutionality arose  on  demurrer,  and  the 
court  decided  for  the  defendant  on  a 
variety  of  contentions,  among  them  be- 
ing that  the  owner  was  liable  under  the 
law  to  persons  with  whom  he  had  no 
contractual  relations  and  also  under  the 
federal  constitution  which  provides  that 
one  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  property 
without  due   process  of  law. 


HEATING  AND  LIGHTING 

Plumbing  and  Electrical  Work 


Warm  Air  Heating  the  Most  Satisfactory  for 
Residences 


THERE  arc  but  three  practical  systems 
of  heating  based  on  the  indirect 
method,  nameh-,  indirect  steam  or  vapor 
heating,  indirect  hot  water  heating  and 
warm  air  furnace  heating. 

Of  these  systems  the  warm  air  furnace 
system,  properly  installed,  is  the  most 
practical  system  for  heating  and  ventil- 
ating 999  of  every  1.000  residences. 

The  indirect  steam  or  vapor  or  hot- 
water  radiation  systems  have  no  real  ad- 
vantages over  the  warm  air  furnace  sys- 
tem for  heating  and  ventilating  resi- 
dences. In  fact  they  have  many  dis- 
advantages, such  as  cumbersomeness 
(occupying  as  much  as  35  per  cent  of  all 
the  space  in  the  basement),  difficulty  of 
operation,  extravagant  fuel  consumption 
(50  per  cent  of  the  100  per  cent  more 
than  good  furnace  heating),  high  cost  of 
maintenance  and  excessive  first  cost 
(twice  the  cost  of  direct  radiation  heat- 
ing), difficulty  of  humidifying  the  air. 

In  contrast  to  these  disadvantages  of 
the  indirect  radiation  system  of  heating 
are  the  decided  advantages  of  the  warm- 
air  furnace  system  which  occupies  from 
5  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  of  the  space  in 
a  basement,  is  easy  to  operate,  is  moder- 
ate in  fuel  consumption  (well  installed 
furnaces  require  less  fuel  than  is  re- 
quired to  heat  by  the  direct  radiation 
system  because  of  the  much  greater  aver- 
age efficiency  of  good  furnaces  as  com- 
pared with  standard  types  of  house  heat- 
ing boilers),  low  in  cost  of  maintenance, 
durable  (good  furnaces  last  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  years),  moderate  in  first  cost 
(a  trifle  less  than  cost  of  direct  steam 
radiation  system). 

The  best  heating  results  in  residences 
are  obtained  with  indirect  systems  of 
heating  when  they  are  combined  with  a 
formal  system  of  ventilation — consisting 
of  vent  ducts,  vent  registers,  ventilating 
shaft,  etc. — and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  superior  heating  results  are  obtained 
without  an  increase  in  fuel  consumption 
in  the  case  of  the  warm  air  furnace.  In 
residences  there  is  actually  a  reduction 
in  the  fuel  consumption  when  a  proper 
ventilating  system  is  installed  with  a 
warm  air  furnace  system  of  heating,  this 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  free  circula- 
tion  r,i  air   through   the   rooms  makes  it 


unnecessary  to  force  the  fire  to  secure 
the  desired  heating  results.  To  the  pros- 
pective house  owner  it  is  of  interest  to 
know  that  the  combined  first  cost  of  a 
good  warm  air  furnace  heating  system, 
with  a  formal  system  of  ventilation,  does 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  a  direct  hot  water 
radiation  system. — W.  F.  Colbert,  M.  D., 
in  "House  and  Garden." 


Reflectors  Essential  for  Proper  Lighting 
By  F.  D.  FAGAN. 

There  are  a  good  many  ways  to  do  the 
same  thing,  but  usually  there  is  only  one 
right  way.  So  it  is  with  electric  lighting. 
For  example:  You  would  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  man  who,  in  zero  weather, 
starts  to  warm  his  house  with  all  the 
doors  and  w-indows  open.  He  might 
accomplish  his  purpose,  but  it  would  be 
expensive.  So  with  much  of  the  ordi- 
nary residence  and  store  lighting. 

The  colored  gentleman  who  stepped 
into  a  local  supply  store  the  other  day 
and  asked  for  "one  of  dem  indecent  lec- 
tric  lights,  mister,''  was  not  so  far  ofi,  if 
he  wanted  a  naked  lamp,  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint,  and  a  bare,  naked  lamp 
is  at  least  a  highly  improper  form  of 
lighting. 

Many  lamps  are  simply  hung  from  a 
cord  without  reflectors.  The  light  from 
such  a  lamp  is  greatest  on  the  walls  of  a 
room,  and  the  ceiling  is  as  well  illum- 
ined as  is  that  area  beneath.  Now,  I 
never  knew  but  one  man  who  sat  on  the 
walls  or  the  ceiling  while  he  read  the 
evening  paper,  and  he  was  in  a  moving 
picture  film.  The  man  who  attempts  to 
light  his  home  in  this  manner  is  second 
cousin  to  the  one  who  tries  to  save  the 
apple  tree  in  the  front  yard  from  the 
frost  by  building  a  big  fire  in  the  house 
and  leaving  the  doors  open.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  light  is 
absolutely  wasted,  and  it  costs  money. 


Back  Copies  Wanted 

We  will  pay  25  cents  for  a  copy  of  the 
January,  1910  Architect  and  Engineer. 
The  same  price  will  be  paid  for  one  or 
more  copies  of  the  February,  1912  .Archi- 
tect  and    Engineer. 
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The   Influence   of  the   "Disappearing 
Kitchen" 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
California  State  Board  of  Health's 
monthly  report: 

One  of  the  problems  of  modern  city 
growth  is  the  condensation  of  the  large, 
comfortable,  family,  country  homes  of 
our  forefathers  into  homes  10  feet  by  12 
feet  by  50  feet  piled  eight,  ten  or  more 
high  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  sim- 
ilarly condensed  homes.  These  houses 
can  have  light  onlj'  from  windows  in 
the  front  and  back  sides,  and  occasion- 
ally the  diffused  light  from  an  air  shaft. 
The  only  front  jard  is  the  fire  escape, 
the  only  back  jard  is  a  narrow  porch, 
and  the  limited  air  space  made  usable 
by  an  aerial  clothes  line.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  to  be  expected  that  disap- 
pearing beds,  gas  mantels,  and  other  sim- 
ilar devices  for  economizing  space  will  be 
popular.  To  meet  this  demand  has  come 
what  might  be  termed  the  disappearing 
kitchen.  Just  as  the  spacious,  well  venti- 
lated old  bedroom,  with  its  wide-chim- 
neyed fireplace,  has  been  superseded  by 
the  small,  illy-ventilated  room  which 
serves  in  the  added  capacity  of  sitting- 
room  by  day,  so  the  great,  open,  cheer- 
ful kitchens  of  old  are  being  superseded 
by  the  twentieth  century  kitchenette. 
Limited  facilities  for  cooking  and  serv- 
ing meals  mean  limited  range  of  foods 
which  may  be  considered  for  the  table. 
Through  invention  and  clever  applica- 
tion of  the  scientific  principles  of  food 
preservation,  this  limit  has  been  gradual- 
ly extended  until  the  tin-can  dietary  may 
be  made  to  cover  nearly  all  the  ordinary 
demands  for  proper  food,  but  the  cook 
must  know  her  trade  or  the  familj'  will 
severely  suffer.  It  is  probable  that  the 
"disappearing"  house  plays  a  large  part 
in  the  present-daj*  prevalence  of  many 
diseases  and  functional  disorders,  espe- 
cially of  the  alimentary  canal. 


Specifications  for  the  Treatment  and  Fin- 
ishing of  Concrete  Floor  Surfaces 

By   F.   p.    FOSTER,   Jr. 

OF  recent  years  unusual  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  development  of 
special  materials  for  the  perfection,  pro- 
tection, and  decoration  of  modern  build- 
ing construction,  with  special  reference 
to  concrete  surfaces.  For  the  benefit  of 
master  painters  as  well  as  for  architects, 
builders,  and  contractors,  it  is  well  to 
furnish  detailed  specifications  relative  to 
proper  use  of  such  materials.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  present  paper  being  the  treat- 
ment of  concrete  floor  surfaces,  the 
writer  will  not  attempt  to  describe  any 
complete  line  of  finishes  for  waterproof- 
ing or  decorating  concrete,  but  will  be 
limited  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

While  there  are  numerous  materials  for 
treating  concrete  floors  on  the  market, 
made  bj'  various  manufacturers,  it  is  well, 
after  experimenting,  to  learn  the  value  of 
one  special  material  and  to  become  ab- 
solutely familiar  with  the  best  method 
of  using  it.  One  of  the  best  known  ma- 
terials for  this  purpose  is  Glidden's  Con- 
crete Floor  Dressing,  which  is  made  in 
the  following  colors:  Light,  drab,  dark 
drab,  terra  cotta,  tan,  white,  green,  and 
also  in  transparent.  This  Floor  Dressing 
has  splendid  covering  capacity,  the  first 
coat  covering  from  300  to  350  square  feet 
to  the  gallon,  V.  S.  Measure,  and  360  to 
430  square  feet  to  the  gallon.  Imperial 
Measure.  The  second  or  finishing  coat 
will  cover  from  350  to  400  square  feet  to 
the  gallon.  U.  S.  Measure,  and  430  to  500 
Imperial  Measure,  and  its  cost  of  appli- 
cation is  b3'  no  means  excessive,  as  the 
cost  of  the  material  itself  is  approximate- 
ly 'Ac  per  square  foot  to  each  coat;  the 
cost  of  labor  varying  from  254  to  3%^  per 
square  foot  for  the  finished  job  which  in- 
cludes two  coats,  and  any  touching  up 
which  may  be  necessary,  or  about  %c  to 
IJ^c  per  square  foot  for  each  coat,  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  per  hour  paid  for  the 
labor. 

The  transparent  floor  dressing  is  of 
particular  value  for  the  floors  of  factories, 
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warehouses,  mills,  or  any  other  floors 
which  are  subjected  to  extremely  severe 
conditions  of  wear.  In  this  connection  it 
is  essential  to  know  that  concrete  floors 
should  never  be  treated  or  dressed  until 
they  are  thoroughly  dry  and  well  sea- 
soned, and  the  dressing  should  be  applied 
before  they  have  been  subjected  to  traffic 
or  wear.  In  some  instances  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  an  acid  wash  or  some  other 
neutralizing  medium  before  applying  any 
dressing  to  concrete  floors. 

Glidden's  Concrete  Floor  Dressing 
should  not  be  used  upon  damp  floors  or 
floors  which  are  subject  to  seepage.  A 
coat  of  liquid  rubber  applied  over  the 
floor  surface  will  overcome  such  condi- 
tions. This  liquid  rubber  is  a  black,  elas- 
tic bitumen,  and  is  applied  by  means  of 
a  brush,  over  which  an  inch  top  coat  of 
concrete,  waterproofed  with  Glidden's 
Mass  Waterproofing  should  be  applied, 
using  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  water- 
proofing to  each  bag  of  cement  used  in 
the  concrete  aggregate,  adding  same 
after  the  water  has  been  added.  When 
the  concrete  is  thoroughly  dry  and  sea- 
soned, two  coats  of  concrete  floor  dress- 
ing should  be  applied  in  accord  with  the 
above  specifications — this  same  specifica- 
tion may  be  used  upon  damp  basement 
walls,  which  are  subject  to  seepage,  mak- 
ing a  cement  mortar  veneer  of  one-half 
inch  thickness,  and  applying  two  coats  of 
Glidden's  White  Liquid  Cement  (Coat- 
ing) upon  the  surface,  after  the  same  is 
thoroughly  dry,  in  place  of  two  coats  of 
floor  dressing.  This  specification  will 
serve  for  damp  basement  floors  and  walls, 
and  it  produces  a  sanitary  and  light  radi- 
ating basement. 

Concrete  floors  having  exceedingly  fine, 
close  texture,  floated  to  a  dense  surface, 
which  carry  at  times  a  semi-gloss  finish, 
should  be  treated  as  follows:  The  sur- 
face should  be  gone  over  lightly  with  a 
Carborundum  Rubbing  Brick  in  order  to 
establish  a  bonding  surface  that  will  en- 


able the  Concrete  Floor  Dressing  to  knit 
close  to  the  floor  structure,  and  practi- 
cally become  integral  with  it.  This  will 
prevent  scaling  and  peeling  of  the  dress- 
ing. The  floors  should,  of  course,  be 
cleaned,  thoroughly  dry,  and  well  sea- 
soned before  the  first  or  priming  coat  of 
Concrete  Floor  Dressing  is  applied. 
Transparent  floor  dressing  or  any  color 
desired  may  be  used.  It  should  be  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  suitable  brush,  pref- 
erably a  flat  five  or  six  inch  white  bristle 
brush.  The  dressing  should  be  worked 
well  into  the  pores  of  the  concrete, 
spreading  it  well  over  the  floor  surface 
to  develop  a  thin  film.  The  temperature 
conditions  during  the  periods  of  appli- 
cation and  drying  should  not  be  under  70 
degrees  F.  to  insure  the  best  results.  The 
second  coat  should  not  be  applied  until 
the  first  or  priming  coat  is  thoroughly 
dry,  which  under  proper  temperature 
conditions  requires  from  two  to  three 
days.  The  second  coat  should  be  brushed 
out  evenly  and  uniformlj'  over  the  sur- 
face in  the  same  manner  as  one  would 
apply  a  finishing  coat  of  floor  varnish, 
and  it  should  be  given  from  four  to  six 
days  for  thorough  hardening.  Two  coats 
develop  a  very  satisfactory  result,  though 
three  coats  should  be  used  where  floors 
are  submitted  to  unusual  wear,  such  as 
floors  that  are  used  as  passages,  aisles, 
and  runways  over  which  heavy  trucking 
is  done. 

Concrete  floors  of  exceedingly  coarse 
te.xture  should  be  cleaned,  thoroughly  dry 
ard  well  seasoned  before  the  first  prim- 
ing coat  of  Glidden's  Concrete  Floor 
Dressing  is  applied.  Either  the  Trans- 
parent Floor  Dressing  or  any  color  de- 
sired ma)'  be  used,  and  should  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  suitable  brush,  such  as  is 
described  for  use  on  concrete  floors  of 
fine  texture.  The  dressing  should  be 
worked  well  into  the  pores  of  the  con- 
crete in  order  to  bond  and  bind  it  thor- 
oughly.   The  temperature  conditions  dur- 
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ing  periods  of  application  and  drying 
should  not  bu  under  70  degrees  F.  to  in- 
sure the  best  results.  After  the  first  coat 
is  thoroughly  dry  all  surface  areas  or 
spots  which  may  show  unusual  absorp- 
tion or  penetration  of  floor  dressing 
should  be  "touched  up"  or  gone  over 
with  an  additional  coat  of  dressing,  in 
order  to  prepare  a  uniform  surface  for 
the  finishing  coat.  After  tlie  first  coat  is 
thoroughly  dry,  the  finishing  coat  should 
be  applied,  brushing  same  out  evenly  and 
uniformly  over  the  surface,  as  described 
in  the  specification  for  concrete  floors  of 
fine  texture.  The  finishing  coat  should 
be  allowed  to  harden  from  four  to  six  days. 

Concrete  floors  of  irregular  texture — 
by  which  expression  is  meant  those  floors 
which  are  made  up  of  extremely  fine  and 
extremely  coarse  texture,  laid  irregularly, 
which  is  sometimes  due  to  carelessness, 
but  often  due  to  unforseen  conditions — 
should  be  given  a  joint  application  of  the 
specifications  described  for  concrete 
floors  of  fine  texture,  and  concrete  floors 
of    coarse    texture. 

Concrete  floors  of  normal,  uniform 
texture  should  be  cleaned,  thoroughly 
dry,  and  well  seasoned  when  the  first  or 
priming  coat  of  Glidden's  Concrete 
Floor  Dressing  is  applied.  In  this  in- 
stance, as  well  as  others  the  transparent 
floor  dressing,  or  any  other  color  de- 
sired may  be  used,  and  it  should  be  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  brush,  and  worked 
well  into  the  pores  of  the  concrete, 
spreading  the  surplus  well  over  the  floor 
surface  to  develop  a  thin  film. 

Floors  which  are  laid  in  colors,  such 
as  terra  cotta,  green,  etc.,  or  where  inert 
colors  are  mixed  throughout  the  cement 
veneer  or  wearing  surface,  after  being 
thoroughly  cleaned,  dried,  and  well  sea- 
soned, should  be  given  two  coats  of  Glid- 
den's   Transparent     I'loor    Dressing,    ap- 


l>lied    under    the    same    conditions    as    is 
described     for    the     normal    or    uniform 


"Fireproof  Digest" 

'"I'ireproof  Digest"  is  a  new  publica- 
tion that  seems  destined  to  fill  a  void  in 
the  field  of  monthly  semi-technical  trade 
and  building  magazines.  Unquestionably 
there  is  call  for  such  a  publication,  for 
there  is  no  livelier  subject  agitating  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  today  than 
the  cause  of  fire  protection.  The  editors 
of  "Fireproof  Digest"  have  summarized 
the  paper's  mission  well  in  the  slogan, 
"A  hot  message  with  a  hot  moral  for 
cool  thinkers."  The  book  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  tied  down  to  any  "'interests," 
which  is  likely  to  aid  it  materially  in  the 
battle  for  success,  ^^■ith  such  forceful 
writers  as  Mr.  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  it  is 
bound  to  be  recognized.  Its  suggestion 
of  a  national  holiday  to  be  called  "Fire- 
Prevention  Day,"  is  a  splendid  one,  and 
has    nur    enthusiastic    endorsement. 


Lumber  for  Forms 

The  character  of  the  work  and  the  lum- 
ber markets  generallj'  determine  the  kind 
of  lumber  to  use  for  forms.  For  very 
nice  work  where  exceptionally  smooth 
surfaces  are  required,  as  in  mouldings  and 
other  ornamental  designs,  white  pine  is 
the  best  material  to  use.  For  ordinary 
work,  it  is  too  expensive  and  too  soft  to 
be  durable  where  forms  are  used  over 
and  over  again.  Spruce,  Norway  pine, 
and  Southern  pine  are  generally  the  most 
available.  North  Carolina  pine  makes 
excellent  sheathing.  Spruce,  in  sections 
where  it  is  readilj'  obtained,  is  perhaps 
the  best  material  for  studs,  joists  and 
posts.  Hemlock  is  too  coarse  grained 
for  sheathing  and  is  unsafe  for  supporting 
heavy  framework.  The  hard  woods  are 
too  expensive  to  work. — Building  Age. 


We  Make  Concrete  Adhere  to  Iron.      Ask  Us. 

24  CALIFORNIA  STREET  PHONE  KEARNY  4478 

For  Structural  Steel  and  Damp  Proofing: 

Paint  BITURINE  Enamel 
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Reversible 
Window  and 
Self- 
Regulating 
Roller 
Screens 


H  IP01_IT0 

ROLLER   SCREEN  AND 
REVERSIBLE  WINDOW 


HIPOLITO  SCREEN  &  SASH  CO. 

634.-38    MAPLE    AVENUE 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bath  Room 

HEATING,  PLUMBING 
AND  POWER  PLANTS 

Complete  Systems  Installed  in  all 
Classes  of  Buildings.  I  Defective 
Systems  overhauled  and  corrected 

GILLEY-SCHMIDCO.,lnc. 

198   WEST    MISSION    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO       Phone  MARKET96S 


Use  the  Hammered  Open  Hearl 

ROOFING  TIN 
Scott's  Extra  Coated 


The  purest  practical  quality  Open 
Hearth  metal,  hammered  to 
the  greatest  density,  coated  per- 
fectly with    the    richest  quality. 

FOLLANSBEE  BROS.   CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEO.  S.  LACY,  Representative 
Marvin  Building.  Phone,  Douglas  4497 


General  Office,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  this  magazine. 
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LIGHTIING 
MEA 1  1  NO 
PLUMBING 

GET      OUR      riGURE 



^  We  Guarantee  Good  Work  and 
Prompt    Service.     ^   No    Job   too 
small — none  too  big.    We  Employ 
Experts  in  all  Three  Departments 
and  tney  are  al-svays  at  your  service. 

Central  Electric  Plumbing  &  Heating  Company 

L.  R.   BOYNTON,   Manager 

1        1»5    STEVENSON    STREET.    SAN   FRANCISCO                                                              411     EXCHANGE    BUILDING,     LOS  ANGELES 
1                                                                                           Pmoncs  :    DOUOUAB    387:    HOMC.  J  1S9« 

State  Architect's   Office  Abolished 

The  Engineering  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, under  State  Engineer  Wilbur  F. 
McClure,  is  to  have  no  State  architect 
hereafter.  Architect  firms  in  the  State 
are  in  the  future  to  be  consulted  for  each 
new  building  as  it  is  required.  A  super- 
intendent of  construction,  at  a  salary  yet 
to  be  decided  upon,  will  be  named  as  a 
permanent  officer  in  the  State  Engineer- 
ing Department. 

"It  is  a  difficult  matter,"  said  McClure, 
"to  obtain  a  high-class  architect  for 
$4800  a  year.  I  think  our  new  plan  of 
having  consulting  architects  will  work 
out  much  better  and  to  the  greater  ad- 
vantage of  the  State.  They  will  not  be 
on  the  permanent  pay  roll  at  all.  They 
will  be  remunerated  only  for  actual  serv- 
ice." 

McClure  has  appointed  the  firm  of 
Allison  &  Allison  of  Los  Angeles  as  con- 
sulting architects  for  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  A  San  Francisco  firm  will 
be  appointed  for  the  north. 


San   Diego   Building   Ordinance 

The  City  Council  of  San  Diego  has 
passed  a  new  building  ordinance,  the  chief 
provision  of  which  restricts  the  height 
of  buildings  to  lOO  feet.  The  ordinance 
is  likely  to  be  severely  tried  when  the 
proposition  of  Louis  J.  Wilde  to  erect 
two   ten-story   buildings   in   the   business 


section  of  the  city  comes  up  for  consid- 
eration. The  law  was  prepared  by  an 
advisory  board,  consisting  of  John  L. 
Bacon,  John  Campbell,  and  Architect 
C.  E.  Quayle. 


State  of  Arizona  Contracts  for  the  G.  Y. 
System 

The  popularity  of  the  G.  Y.  system  of 
pouring  concrete  by  gravity  continues. 
One  of  the  largest  contracts  recently 
made  by  Parrott  &  Co.,  is  with  the  State 
of  Arizona  Engineering  Department  to 
use  the  system  in  all  future  concrete 
construction  work  in  that  State.  This 
is  a  blanket  license  and  one  that  involves 
a  very  large  yardage  of  concrete. 


Dutton  Company  to  Design  Ferry  Build- 
ing Addition 

The  L.  B.  Dutton  Company  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  selected  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  two  new  ferry  buildings 
which  it  is  proposed  to  build  adjacent 
to  the  present  building  and  for  the  via- 
duct from  the  second  story  of  the  ferry 
building  to  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
Market  street. 

The  architect's  compensation  was  fixed 
at  5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 
This  fee  will  cover  everything,  including 
architectural  supervision  during  con- 
struction. 


DEXTER     BROTHERS' 


ENGLISH  SHINGLE  STAINS 


Are  manufactured  from  pure  English  groundcolors 
and  wood- preserving  oils. 


PETRIFAX    CEMENT    COATING 


Fills  the  pores  of  cement,  plaster,  concrete  or  brick 

and  thoroughly  water-proofs  the  surface. 
Gives   a   Uniform    Color.      Prevents   Floors  from 
Dusting      Will  not  Oil  Spot,     Washable  Wall 
Finish. 
THESE     MATERIALS     CARRIED     IN      STOCK     IN     SAN     FRANCISCO 

Write   for   Cataloss    and    Color   Cards 

SHERMAN  KIMBALL  &  CO.  Inc. 


503     MARKET    STRCCT 


Kearny   1783 


SAIN     PRANCISCO 
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HEATING                                    ELECTRICAL  WORK 

PLUMBING 

FLOOR   AND  WALL  TILING 

VENTILATION 

SHEET   METAL  WORK 

JOHN  G.  SUTTON 

CO. 

243    MINNA   STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

PACIFIC  BLOWER  &  HEATING  COMPANY 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers  and  Contractors 

Fan  Plenum   Systems  -  -  Steam   or  Furnace 

Offices— 5C)8  MON.AJDNOCK  BLDC.  S.'W  FRANCISCO 

AND    WAREROOMS.    3161-67    SEVENTEENTH    ST.  OAKLAND  OFFICE.    2111    WEBSTER    ST. 


SILVER    LAKE,    A    SASM    CORD 


f!^^^^.'-,.. 


.Avoid  Sash  Cord  Troubles  among  your 
clients  by  specifying  SILVER  LAKE  A. 
Write    for   Samples    and    our    Guarantee 
Certificate.     It  protects  you. 
Out  name  J  s  stamped  oner  fry  foot  of  our  cord 


Padnt  Cusi  Ateit.  SANfORD  PIUMMER.  149  N(»  MmttolHlT  St.S»  IrilKlsco.  Cll.         SILVER  LAKE  COIVIPANY.  boston,  m»ss 


ATLAS  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  CO.,  Inc. 

ENGINEERS  and  CONTRACTORS 

STEAM    AND   HOT  WATER   HEATING.  FANS.  BLOWERS. 

FURNACES,     POWER    PLANTS-SHEET   METAL    WORK 

FOURTH   AND   FREELON   STS.  PHONES   DOUGLAS   378.    HOME  J  1  009 

BET.  BnVANT  AND  BHANNAN  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL 


CHK,ST.J,^COBSE^                                              P.A.HILL.M.D. 

MAN'L  FACTURERS  OF  AND  .SCENTS  FOR 

BILL  ^&  JACOBSEN 

Bradshaw  Sanitary  Garbage  Chute 
Atwood  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Telepfione  Kearny  i  rqo 

T.  P.  Jarvis  Crude  Oil  Burner  System 

524-526  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Automatic  Fire-Room  Devices 

RANSOME   CONCRETE    COMPANY 

BUILDING    CONSTRUCTION 

328  "J"  STREET,  57  POST  STREET, 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BURLINGAME  CABINET  WORKS 

ERNEST  HELD,  Prop.  Manufacturer  of 

BANK,  STORE,  BAR  FIXTURES,  INTERIORS 

SPECIAL  FURNITURE  and  CHURCH  FIXTURES  of  every  Description 

Moved   to   509-511    SixtK  St..    San    Francisco  Phone    Kearny  3562 


MORTENSON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  AND  IRON 

H.  MORTENSON,  Pres.        CHAS.  G.  MORTENSON,  Vice  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

OFFICE  AND  SHOPS:    CORNER  19TH  AND  Indiana  streets 

Phohh:    Mission  5033— Home  M  3916  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


By  the  Way 

Some  Industrial  Information  Worth  the  While 


New  Custom  Ore-Testing  Plant 
Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  inspecting  engi- 
neers and  metallurgists  of  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  announce  that  they 
have  ready  for  custom  work  one  of  the 
best  equipped  ore-testing  plants  in  the 
country.  The  heavj'  machinery  is  being 
installed  in  separate  buildings  in  the  rear 
of  the  main  building  on  their  property  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  location  of  the  plant 
at  245  South  Los  Angeles  street  is  close 
by  a  spur  track,  and  is  within  two  to  four 
blocks  of  the  leading  hotels  and  office 
buildings.  The  machinery  now  set  up 
consists  of  a  full  sized  stamp  mill,  elevat- 
ors, amalgamation  plates,  concentrating 
table,  classifiers,  pumps,  cyanide  leaching 
and  agitating  plants,  filter,  tube  mill, 
large  and  small  crushers  and  grinders, 
furnaces,  etc.  A  full  equipment  of  pre- 
liminary apparatus  has  also  been  installed 
and  other  machinery  will  be  added  as 
rapidly  as  there  is  a  demand  and  it  can 
be  taken  care  of.  All  analyses  of  rare 
metals  will  be  performed  by  special 
analysts  in  the  general  chemical  labora- 
tories of  the  establishment.     A  complete 


l>hiMt  of  this  kind  has  long  been  needed 
in   Los  .\ngeles. 


Interior  Woodwork   Job   Completed 

The  interior  woodwork  for  the  new 
San  l-'rancisco  Hall  of  Justice  and  City 
and  County  jail  is  about  completed,  and 
William  Bateman  is  ready  for  another 
$80,000  plum  to  fall  on  his  side  of  the 
fence. 

This  concern  had  several  other  good 
sized  orders  last  year  and  were  enabled 
to  run  full  force  during  1911.  The  New 
Hotel  Sutter  Cafe,  St.  Paul's  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Mission,  and 
other  notable  jobs  helped  keep  busy  a 
plant  which  covers  about  one  square 
block.  lying  between  Eighteenth  and 
Mariposa  and  Bryant  and  York  streets. 
While  not  the  largest,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  best  equipped  of  its 
kind  on  the  Coast.  It  has  its  own  power 
plant  with  a  250  H.  P.  engine  and  two 
.^tlas  boilers  with  automatic  feeds,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  sanding  machine  and 
three   veneering  presses   capable   of  pro- 


TME     ORIGINAL 


Interlocking  Rubber  Tiling 


Guarant**d 
Odorless 
Noiseless 
Sanitary 

Non-Slippery 

TWENTY  YEARS  of  ManulacturiQ? 
PUces  OUR  TILING 
Ptane  of    Expprim^Dt 


More     Durable    Than 
Marble  or  Mosaic 


^ny  combination  of  colors  or  design, 
o  harmonize  with  interior  decorations, 
.tn  be  made  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
fiosT     exacting.      Correspondence    so. 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Ltd. 

NEW    YORK       CHICAGO       PHILADELPHIA       ST.    LOUIS        BUFFALO        SPOKANE        PORTLAND 

129-131    First    Street,    SAN    FRANCISCO 
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MacKenzie    Roof    Co. 


425  15tK   St..   OaKland 

PHonc    OaKland  34-61 


ducing   the   largest   size   veneered   panels 
to  be  found  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Bateman  has  been  continuously  in 
business  in  San  Francisco  since  1876.  By 
a  triple  coincidence  his  street  number 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  Panama 
opening-  and  the  E.xposition  year,  and 
"1915"  is  his  most  timely  slogan. 


Adds  Floor  Department 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
Dieckmann  Hardwood  Company  has 
lately  added  to  its  extensive  hardwood 
plant  a  flooring  department  which  is 
making  a  specialty  of  supplying  flooring 
of  all  kinds,  from  plain  strips  to  most 
intricate  designs  of  parquetry,  naturallj', 
combining  in  the  latter  many  beautiful 
hardwoods.  Flooring  strips  have  been 
made  on  this  Coast  heretofore,  but  most- 
ly by  antiquated  and  imperfect  machin- 
ery. In  establishing  the  new  plant  the 
above  firm  has  spared  no  expense  in  sup- 
plying saws,  planers  and  other  machinery 
to  adequately  handle  the  work  to  best  ad- 
vantage, not  only  in  quality  but  in  quan- 
tity. We  believe  this  industry  should 
be  patronized  by  all  those  interested  in 
Hardwood  flooring  or  parquetry  flooring 
of  any  kind.  The  product  of  this  factory 
can  stand  on  its  own  merits  however,  it 
being  an  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
particularly  of  this  city,  it  should  have  the 
support  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
our  development. 


THE  ROEBLING 
CONSTRUCTION  C<i:? 


Everything  in  the  lath  lii 
plasterer  and  lather. 
Information,  prices  and  s£ 


System  of  FIRE 

PROOFING  and 

EXPANDED 
METAL  LATH 

HOME  INDUSTRY 

Made  In   Saa   Fraoclaco 


EXPANDED  metal 
lath  manufactured 
in  rolls  150'  long.  25" 
and  33"  wide,  or  sheets 
if  desired,  plain,  paint 
ed  or  galvanized. 
Crimped  metal  lath 
and  wire  lath  for  ex- 
terior plastering, 
e  for  architect,  owner, 

mples  cheerfully  given 


OFFICES:  Nos.  623^626  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAIN    RRAINCISCO 
Phones — Home  C-4J12;  Kearny  2222 


SCHRADER 

THE 

Iron  Man 


Schrader  Iron  Works 
San  Francisco 


^-^ 


HARDWOOD 

LUMBER -FLOORING 
VENEERS    -    PANELS 


fit.  r=  PI  WHITE  BROS. 

5th  and  Brannan,  San  Francisco 

fVybro  Brand  Panels 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  pie 
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SMITH,  EMERY  &  COMPANY,   Inc. 

INSPECTINQ  AND   TESTING  ENGINEERS 

AND  CHEMISTS 

651   HOWARD  STREET  245  SO.  LOS  ANQELES  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANOELES 

IINSPECTORS    OF^ 

IROIN,  STEEL,  OEMEINT 

REPRESENTED     AT 

SEATTLE  SAN  DIEGO  PUEBLO  BIRMINGHAM 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  MONTREAL 


Tenement   House    Legislation 

An  organization  of  property  owners 
has  been  perfected  in  San  Francisco  for 
tlie  purpose  of  securing  more  favorable 
legislation  relative  to  the  construction 
of  apartment  and  tenement  houses  and 
to  secure  legal  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  tenement  house  law, 
especially  that  portion  of  the  act  relating 
to  the  7-foot  basement,  commonly  styled 
the  "English"  basement,  and  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between 
themselves  and  other  organizations  hav- 
ing  the   regulation   of  the   public   health. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  chairman. 
Architect  C.  O.  Clausen,  introduced 
State  Senator  Lester  G.  Burnett,  the 
father  of  the  act,  who  gave  a  history  of 
the  bill,  during  which  he  stated  that  the 
bill  had  not  been  put  before  the  Senate 
until  it  had  been  carefully  considered  in 
all  its  details  and  the  advice  of  architects, 
builders,  property  owners  and  real  estate 
men  from  all  sections  of  the  State  had 
been  obtained. 

Miss  .\lice  Griffith,  of  the  Housing 
Committee,  was  introduced  and  made  the 
position  of  that  body  as  regard  to  the 
State  tenement  house  law  very  clear. 
In  part  Miss  Griffith  said:  "The  main 
object  of  the  Housing  Committee  is  to 
secure  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air  for 
the    occupants   of   the    tenement   houses, 


and  not  to  work  hardship  on  the  owners 
of  the  buildings."  She  pointed  out  that 
under  the  Act  of  1911  that  this  State  has 
the  minimum  sizes  in  all  light  wells  and 
that  the  prescribed  size  of  lot-line  courts 
were  smaller  than  those  required  in  any 
other  State  passing  recent  tenement 
house  laws.  She  strongly  advocated  that 
a  more  stringent  State  law  be  passed 
looking  to  the  future  when  nothing  but 
brick  or  concrete  tenement  houses  could 
be  erected.  Miss  Griffith  stated  that 
many  builders  were  now  erecting  apart- 
ment houses  of  the  three-story  and  base- 
ment frame  type,  which  were,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  four-story  buildings. 
The  plans  upon  which  the  building  per- 
mit was  secured  showed  no  living  apart- 
ments in  the  basements,  and  made  no 
provision  for  the  extension  of  the  light 
wells  into  the  basement,  but  when  the 
building  was  complete  it  was  found  that 
in  many  cases  living-rooms  had  been 
put  in  the  basements  and  were  being 
occupied.  The  continuance  of  such  a 
practice  is  what  the  Housing  Committee 
is  striving  to  stoo. 

Brownhoist   Patent    Suspended   Bins 

The  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  published 
an  interesting  catalogue  of  the  Brown- 
hoist     Patent      Suspended      Bins      which 


DINING  ROOM  PANELED 
rZIl  IN  MAHOGANY  FZl 

Write  tor  our  Dooklet  telling 
\iow  to  secure  a  Beautiful 
HardwooQ  Interior  at  the 
cost  or  a  cheap  sortwood  job. 

LA.  Howard  &  Co. 

20  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
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ROBERT  W.    HUNT  JNO.   J.   CONE 


JAS     C.    HALLSTED 


D.   W.    MCNAUGHER 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &   CO.,  Engineers 

BUREAU     OF     INSPECTION     TESTS     AND     CONSULTATION 

418  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO 

New  York       London       Chicago       Pittsburgh      St.  Louis       Seattle       Toronto       Mexico  City 

CEMENT   INSPECTION 

INSPECTION    OF    STRUCTURAL    AND     REINFORCINC    STEEL 

REPORTS   AND    ESTIMATES   ON    PROPERTIES   AND    PROCESSES 

CHEMICAL  AND    PHYSICAL  TESTING    LABORATORIES 


should  appeal  to  contractors  and  others 
engaged  in  power  plant  installations.  The 
book  describes  in  detail  the  various  fea- 
tures of  the  bin,  and  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs illustrate  some  recent  installa- 
tions. Half-tone  cuts  of  several  Brown- 
hoist  machines  also  are  shown.  These 
machines  work  in  connection  with  the 
Suspended  Bin  in  power  plant  installa- 
tions. The  Pacific  Coast  branch  office 
of  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Com- 
pany is  in  the  Monadnock  Building.  San 
Francisco. 


Robert  Hunt  &  Co.,  and  What  They  Do 

Messrs.  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  engi- 
neers, whose  advertisement  appears  else- 
where in  this  issue,  announce  a  notable 
increase  in  the  equipment  of  their  phys- 
ical laboratories  in  San   Francisco. 

They  have  recently  installed  a  large 
Riehle  testing  machine  for  making  ten- 
sile and  compression  tests.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  machine  is  200.000  pounds, 
making  it  the  largest  one  of  its  kind  in 
a  commercial  laboratorj'  west  of  Chi- 
cago. This  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
many  of  our  readers  who  require  tensile 
strength  tests  of  iron,  steel,  and  other 
materials,  or  compression  tests  of  con- 
crete, stone,  wood,  etc.,  in  which  line  of 
work  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.  are  well 
known  specialists  and  experts. 

They  also  announce  the  installation 
of  a  standard  Deval  abrasion  machine 
for  making  tests  of  broken  stone  for  road 
purposes,  as  specified  and  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
machine  of  its  tj'pe  in  a  commercial 
laboratory  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it 
is  now  at  the  service  of  engineers  and 
others     engaged     in     road     construction. 

The  announcement  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  various  city  and 
county  engineers  throughout  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  in  this  era  of  "good  road" 
building,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  placing 
it   before   them   for   their   attention. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  scope 
of  the  service  oflfered  by  this  firm  of 
engineering      specialists.        During      the 


twenty-five  years  of  its  existence,  so  we 
learn  from  its  local  representative,  the 
lield  of  its  operations  has  widened  until 
now  resident  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  permanently  located  at  a  dozen 
or  more  offices  in  North  and  South 
-\merica  and  in  Europe.  Evidence  of 
their  service  can  be  seen  all  over  the 
world.  They  were  pioneers  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bureau  of  tests  and  inspec- 
tions and  consultation. 

Their  long  and  successful  experience 
is  an  assurance  that  any  work  entrusted 
to  their  charge  will  receive  as  thorough 
and  careful  attention  as  it  is  possible 
to  secure  from  a  technical   organization. 

They  offer  their  services  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  metallurgy,  manufac- 
ture, testing  and  inspection  of  steel  and 
iron  products;  also  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Port- 
land cement,  including  examinations  for 
determining  e.xtent  and  value  of  natural 
deposits  of  cement  making  materials. 

They  offer  the  services  of  their  staff  of 
engineers  and  chemists  to  State  and 
municipal  governments  for  the  drawing 
of  specifications  for  supplies  and  mate- 
rials of  construction,  which  specifica- 
tions are  made  safe  and  conservative, 
embodying  requirements  suggested  by 
the  latest  scientific  tests,  and  being  in 
accord  with  the  best  methods  of  manu- 
facture. 

They  test  and  inspect  every  variety  of 
railroad  material — rails,  splices,  tie- 
plates,  bolts  and  spikes;  also  cars  and 
locomotives,  and  every  .description  of 
railroad  supplies.  For  this  work  they 
have  experts  permanently  employed  at 
practically  all  the  steel  mills  in  the 
United  States  manufacturing  these  prod- 
ucts. 

They  maintain  another  stafi  of  ex- 
perts to  test  and  inspect  creosoted  or 
otherwise   treated  piles,   ties  and  timber. 

They  inspect  all  materials  entering 
into  the  construction  of  bridges,  build- 
ings, viaducts,  steel  stacks,  towers  and 
tanks. 

They  have  men  located  permanently 
at  all  prominent  steel  mills  and  foundries 
where  material  is  rolled  or  cast. 
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TESTING  &.  INSPECTING  MATERIALS   OF    CONSTRUCTION 

CEMENT  -CONCRETE— STRUCTURAL  IRON  &  STEEL     PIPE     RAILS 
ROAD  MATERIALS.  ETC 

PHYSICAL    &.    CHEMICAL     LABORATORIES 

R.    E.    NOBLE   &   CO. 

217-18       HUMBOLDT      BANK      BLDG..      SAN      FRANCISCO,      CALIFORNIA 
EASTERN    REPRESENTATIVES      HILDRETH    4,    CO.,    NEW    YORK 


They  have   inspectors  permanently  lo-  Tlie  quality  of  Portland  cement  is  no- 

cate<l    where    they    can    be    detailed    for  toriously   subject   to   variations   seriously 

work  at  all  structural  steel  shops,  where  affecting     its     strength,     soundness     and 

they    supervise    the    fabrication    and    see  hardening   properties.      These    variations 

that     holes     are     correctly     drilled     and  can   only  be   detected   by  inspection  and 

punched;   that   rivets  are  tight  and  have  test.      Robert    W.    Hunt    &    Co.    make    a 

good     heads;     that     the     members     are  specialty   of   this   protective   work, 

straight  and  are  of  the  dimensions  called  They  have  men  in  constant  attendance 

for  in  plans  and  specifications,  and  that  at  most  of  the  steel  mills  rolling  plain  or 

the}'    are    properly    painted.      They    also  deformed   sections  of  steel   bars  used   in 

furnish  e.xpcrienced  men  to  supervise  the  reinforced     concrete     work.       At     these 

erection  of  structural  steel.  points  they  are  able  to  handle  inspection 

They    maintain    another    corps    of    ex-  service    at    a    tonnage    rate    that    is    very 

perts  at  pipe  foundries  and  pipe  mills  to  reasonable. 

test  and  inspect  cither  cast  or  wrought  They  also  maintain  chemical  labora- 
iron  or  steel  pipe  and  specials,  hydrants,  torics.  fully  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
valves  and  fittings.  em  apparatus   for  scientific  investigation 


P.  F.  VIRGIN  CO. 


Telephone  J  ;6r7 


Manufacturers  of  PUTTY  Exclusively 

SATISF .ACTION  C.l'Af^ ANTi:[-.n 
il3  Brannan  Street  San  Francisco,  Ca/. 


PATRICK  -  NELSON  BUILDING  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Contractors  and  Builders  of  Artistic  Homes  on  Easy  Terms 
Offices  and  Planing  Mill,  2025  Addison  Street         ::         ::         ::         BERKELEY 


Established  1886 

Phones.  Market  2848 
J-2848 

T.  H. 

MEEK  COMPANY 

SHOW  CASES.  HARDWOOD  INTERIORS. 
r.FNERAL  CABINET  MAKING 

Manufacturers  of  Banl^,  Office  UT  VPTTTJCt:' 
Store,  Cafe  and  Saloon  T  lA  1  U  KHiO 

I-actoi-y.  1  1 5vt-05  Mission  St.  and  Otyj 

-^oMinnaSi.     Saiesr lis,  11,^7  ,\lissi.,ii  St.,  Sail  Kran.isi,, 

R      A.    MCLEAN  C.    HAGGANS  H.   J.    ADEN 

Pl-ione  Sutter  2&IQ 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

ROOiVl     77<> 

MONADNOCK  BUILDING  San  Franci.co,  Cal. 
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and  determination  of  the  various  chem- 
ical characteristics  of  materials.  All  of 
the  work  in  the  chemical  laboratories  is 
performed  bj'  thoroughly  experienced 
and  permanently  employed  chemists  and 
metallurgists. 

They  make  separations  and  analyses 
of  paint,  and  analyses  and  determina- 
tions of  British  thermal  units  of  coal, 
coke   and  other  fuels. 

They  make  investigations  and  tests 
of  all   kinds   of  paving  materials. 

Their  charges  for  all  of  these  services 
are  very  moderate,  and  that  the  protec- 
tion aflforded  by  them  is  considered  in- 
dispensable by  careful  engineers,  archi- 
tects and  others  throughout  the  world, 
is  evidenced  bs"  the  immense  and  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  their  professional 
service. 

Big   Order  for   Medusa 

The  Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  the  well-known 
Medusa  compound,  write  under  date  of 
March  9: 

"^\"e  have  just  received  an  order  for 
100,000  pounds  of  Medusa  waterproofing 
for  use  in  the  New  York  Dock  Com- 
pany's job  at  .\tlantic  Basin,  Brooklyn; 
5000  barrels  Medusa  waterproofed  white 
Portland  cement  for  use  in  the  Wool- 
worth  building,  New  York  City;  25,000 
barrels  of  Medusa  graj'  cement  for  use 
in  the  Central  High  School  building, 
Minneapolis,  and  3000  barrels  of  Medusa 
white  Portland  cement  for  use  in  the 
same  building." 


Metal  Roofing 

A  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs.  Meurer 
Brothers  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  contains 
rules,  specifications,  tables  of  weights, 
sizes  and  quantities  required  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  roof  covered  with  metal 
roofing.  It  also  contains  a  treatise  on 
natural  ventilation  with  tables  of  ex- 
haust and  flow,  wind  velocity,  pressure, 
etc.  -Added  to  this  are  a  number  of  well 
executed  half-tones  of  buildings  located 
both  in  the  East  and  West.  The  cata- 
logue is  a  useful  one  to  have  in  reference 
files  as  it  is  more  helpful  than  much  of 
the  advertising  matter  published. 


Big  Sheet  Metal  Contract 

The  Hibernia  Sheet  Metal  Works  (Jos. 
Schwartz,  proprietor)  of  219  Seventh 
street,  San  Francisco,  have  just  com- 
pleted the  sheet  metal  work  on  the  new 
John  Deere  Plow  Works,  at  651  Bran- 
nan  street,  this  city.  Mr.  Schwartz  has 
been  in  the  sheet  metal  business  in  San 
Francisco  for  over  twentj-  years,  being 
formerly  located  in  the  old  Hibernia 
Bank  building,  at  Jones  and  HcAlIister 
streets,  San  Francisco. 


The  Standard  Storage 
System   for  Gasolene 

To  make  sure  your  in- 
structions for  handling  and 
storing  oils  and  volatiles 
will  be  fulfilled  specify 

fiOWSER 

Storage  Systems 

The  Bowser  has  been  the 
standard  for  twenty-seven  years. 
It  is  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes 
to  meet  every  condition — Prices 
range  from  the  lowest  price  to 
the  best. 

Constant  investigation  along 
the  oil  storage  line  for  so  many 
years  has  placed  us  in  a  position 
of  authorit}'  on  this  subject.  We 
have  accumulated  much  inform- 
ation of  importance  to  architects 
and  contractors.  If  you  are  in- 
terested we  will  be  glad  to  for- 
ward our  complete  set  of  bulletins 
No.  107  upon  request. 

The  Boivser  is  listed  by  the  National 
Board  of  UnderuTiters.  endorsed  by 
architects  and  tested  by  tinw. 

S.  F.  BOWSER  &  CO. 

(.Incorporated) 

612  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana;  Minneapolis,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston 
Philadephia,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Toronto' 
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Plan  for  Living-room,  Showing  the  Co-Ran  Bed  as  a  Window  Seat 
From  Drawing   by   A.   Merril  Bowser,    Architect,    Oakland,   California 


Something  New  in  Disappearing  Beds 

For  the  architect  who  has  worried  his  brain  over  the  many  items  of  expense 
involved  by  the  modern  requirements  in  apartment  houses,  hospitals,  club  houses, 
residences,  etc.,  of  concealed  beds  which  are  both  sightly  and  sanitary,  and  sleeping 
porches  which  do  not  mar  the  architectural  appearance  of  a  building,  nor  involve  too 
large  an  outlay,  a  combination  such  as  is  offered  by  the  Co-Ran  bed,  of  a  disappear- 
ing bed  and  sleeping  porch  combined,  both  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  yet  meeting 
all  requirements  of  health  and  comfort,  is  a  veritable  godsend. 

The  inventor  (who  was  a  leading  architect)  slept  in  one  of  these  beds  for  over  a 
year  before  he  attempted  to  put  it  on  the  market,  so  it  can  be  said  to  be  practical 
and  practicable.  All  the  mechanical  and  technical  details  of  installation,  together 
with  sectional  plans,  have  been  worked  out  by  him,  and  necessary  dimensions  and 
blue  prints  are  at  the  service  of  any  architect  who  wishes  to  incorporate  same  in  his 
own  drawings. 

Owing  to  tl:e  outside  porch  being  utilized  for  the  concealed  bed,  the  size  of  a 
bedroom  is  materially  increased.  This,  alone,  is  an  important  feature,  and  one  which 
will  commend  itself  to  architects.  Also  the  absence  of  expensive  wall  furniture  to 
conceal  the  beds,  and  the  moderate  cost  of  the  porches,  will  make  it  feasible  to  adopt 
it  in  buildings  where  the  expense  would  preclude  same  under  former  circumstances. 
The  only  indication  of  a  Co-Ran  bed  in  a  room  is  a  comfortable  window  seat — itself 
an  addition  and  ornament. 

The  question  of  the  desirability  of  sleeping  porches  and  the  necessity  of  econo- 
mizing space  by  using  disappearing  beds  has  already  been  decided  affirmatively. 
The  point  for  the  architect  to  decide  then,  is  whether  this  combined  bed  and  sleeping 
porch  meets  all  requirements.  It  was  accorded  a  most  favorable  reception  in  Los 
Angeles  at  the  February  exhibit  of  the  Architectural  League  Exhibition,  and  signed 
orders  were  placed  for  600  Co-Ran  beds,  including  one  order  of  200  for  a  new 
apartment  house. 

Architects  and  contractors  are  invited  to  inspect  the  bed  at  either  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Fresh  Air  Bed  Company,  202  Commercial  building,  833 
Market  street,  or  at  the  Oakland  showrooms,  1764  Broadway.  A  working  model  will 
be  sent  to  any  architect  or  contractor's  office  upon  request. 
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The  Co-Ran  Fresh  Air  Bed 

A  combination  of  Bed,  Sleeping  Porch  and  Window  Seat  combined 

IN  ANY    r,^,.„^.,^, 
FINISH    W'  -  'W«»J 


Perfectly 
adapted  for 

either 
Old  or  New 

Apartments 

Hospitals 

Club 

Houses 

Residences 

Etc. 

Electrically 
Lighted 

Wind,  Rain, 
Fly  and  Mos- 
quito Proof. 


SHOWING  THE  CO-RAN  FRESH  AIR  BED  READY  FOR  USE.      DURING  THE  DAY  THE 
FOLDED  SHELF  SHOW-N  ABOVE  FORMS  AN  ATTRACTIVE  HALL  AND  ALCOVE  SEAT. 


Highl\-  endorsed  by  architects  and  doctors. 
More  than  pays  for  itself  in  space,  labor 

and  material  saved. 
No  more  cold  and  leaky  sleeping  porches. 


-)^t 


SHOWING   THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  CO-RAN   FRESH  AIR  BED 
THE  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE.     OF  COURSE.  NO  PART   OF 
THE   BED   IS  VISIBLE  FROM  THE  STREET. 


No  moving  of  furniture  in  room  at  night- 
Bed  has  steel  coil  springs  and  can  be  moved 

to  any  part  of  the  house. 
Most  comfortable  Bed  on  the  market 


The  FIRST  Order 
A  BIG  ONE! 

.\t  the  February  Exhibition  held 
in  Los  .\ngeles  of  the  .-Architectural 
League  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
first  public  demonstration  of  the 
Co-Ran  Fresh  .\ir  Bed  was  made ; 
and  orders  for  600  beds  were  placed 
during  the  display. 

From  4  to  7  rooms  can  be  added 
to  an  apartment  house  by  using 
Fresh-.Mr  Beds. 

Call  and  inspect  at  either  office 
— or  telephone  and  working  model 
ON    will  be  sent  to  your  office. 


^ 


The  Fresh -Air  Bed  Company,  incorporated 


San  Francisco 
833  Market  Street,  Room  202 

CoMMERCi.^L   Building 


Oaliland 

1764  Broadway 

Telephone  Oakland 
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Sectional  view  of  tlie  Dunham 
Radiator  Steam  Trap. 


THE  DUNHAM  RADIATOR  TRAP 

makes  good   on  these  five    essential  points. 

I— POSITIVELY'  PREVENTS  STEAM  WASTE. 
2— STOPS  THAT  CRACKING  NOISE. 
3— KEEPS  THE  RADIATOR  FULL  OF  STEAM. 
4— UTILIZES  EXHAUST  OR  WASTE  STEAM. 
5— WONT  CLOG  UP  OR  WEAR  OUT. 

Dunham  traps  in  your  heating  system  guarantee  economy  in  fuel,  ('^ofc  some- 
times, always  25-40'*)  noiseless  operation  and  highest  efficiency.  Eight  years  in  actual 
ser\Mce  prove  these  claims.     Offices  in  all  principal  cities      Catalog  free  on  request. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Inc 

MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA. 

San  Francisco  Office,  637  Monadnock  Building.    Phone  Sutter  2548 

NOTE.     The  new  Dunham  .Mr-Valve  nil!  be  ready  for  the  market  .\pril   mh.     Most  practitii 
Dunham  quality  throughout. 


BOYD  &  MOORE,  Inc. 

Building  Material  and  Building  Specialties 

SOLE    AGENTS    FOR 

Hydrex    Felt    and    Engineering    Company's    products  —  Tabor    Sash    Fixtures  — 
Cross  Horizontal    Folding    Warehouse  and    Garage    Doors — Meeker  Elevator 
Doors — Lavigne's     Hot     Water    and     Steam     Radiator   Valves — Swedish 
Venetian  Blinds — Thome  Hold-Fast  Store  Front  Bars — Energy  Dumb- 
waiter*— Hart   &   Cooley's    Metal    Lockers — Insulite    &    Aquabar 
Waterproofing   Compound — Monarch    Metal    Weather    Strip — 
Hollow  Steel  Doors,  Windows,  Drawn  Bronze,  Brass  and 
Steel    Mouldings — Golden    Gate    Cement  —  American 
Mason  Safety  Tread — American  Enameled  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.'s  Product — Backus  Gas  Grates — Suction 
Oil    Burners    and    Regulators  —  Lord    & 
Burnham     Boilers   —  Rabok 
Metal     Paint. 


356  MARKET  STREET 

San  Francisco,   Oal. 
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Architects  for  Oakland's  New  Schools 

City  Architect  J.  J.  Donovan  of  Oak- 
land has  announced  the  following  list  of 
architects  selected  for  the  various  new 
school  huildings  which  are  to  be  erected 
in  Oakland  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
recent  bond  issue.  Architect  Donovan 
will  supervise  all  construction  and  con- 
tracts for  the  work  will  be  let  through 
his  office. 

Longfellow  School,  39th  and  Market 
streets,  $100,000.  Architect  C.  W. 
Dickey,  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  Oakland. 
Nine-room  addition.  Class  "A"'  construc- 
tion. 

Thirteenth  Ave.  School,  East  13th 
\ve.,  between  Cameron  and  Millbury, 
$75,000.  Architect,  Lewis  S.  Stone, 
Macdonough  Bldg.,  Oakland.  Two- 
story  and  baseinent,  reinforced  concrete. 
18  rooms.  Note:  Only  8  rooms  will  be 
erected  at  this  time  and  10  added  later. 

Emerson  School.  49th  St.  and  Shat- 
ter Ave.,  $160,000.  Architect,  John 
Galen  Howard,  604  Mission  St.,  S.  F. 
Two-story  and  base.  Class  "A"  con- 
struction,  18  rooms. 

Durant  School,  West  St.,  between 
28th  and  29th  streets,  $160,000.  Arch- 
itect Louis  C.  Mulgardt.  Chronicle 
Bldg.,  S.  F.  The  building  will  be  two 
stories  and  basement.  Class  "A"  con- 
struction,  18  rooms. 

Washington  School,  Shattuck,  be- 
tween 59th  and  61st  streets,  $100,000. 
Architect,  Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Crocker 
Bldg.,  S.  F.  Class  "A"  construction,  9 
rooms,    assembly   hall   and   kindergarten. 

Lockwood  School,  Damon  Ave.  and 
County  Road.  $75,000.  Architect,  Lewis 
P.  Hobart,  Crocker  Bldg.,  S.  F.  The 
building  has  been  designed  for  an  Inter- 
mediate High  School.  Two-story  and 
base.  Class  "A"  construction,  18  rooms. 
Note;  Eight  rooms  will  be  built  at  once 
and  10  rooms  added  later. 

Fifty-fourth  Street  School,  S4th  and 
Market  streets,  $65,000.  Architect,  F.  D. 
Voorhees.  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  Oakland. 
The  building  will  be  one-story  and  base- 
ment.    Class  ".\"  construction,  8  rooms. 

Park  Street  School.  Park  and  Division 
streets.  $75,000.  Architect  F.  D.  Voor- 
hees. Central  Bank  Bldg.,  Oakland.  The 
building  will  be  two-story  and  basement. 
Class  "A"  construction.  18  rooms.  Note: 
Six  rooms  only  will  be  built  at  this  time, 
12  will  be  added  later. 

Perry  Street  School.  Perry  and  Grand 
Ave.,  $85,000.  Architect  Sidney  B.  New- 
som.  Nevada  Bank  Bldg..  S.  F.  The 
building  will  be  for  primary  and  gram- 
mar school  purposes.  Two-story  and 
base.     Class  "A"  construction.   18  rooms. 

Dewey  School.  Carrington  and  40th 
s'reets.      $100,000.        Architect      W.      J. 


Mathews.  959  Broadway,  Oakland.  Two 
story  and  basement.  Class  "A"  construc- 
tion. Interme'diate  High  School.  Note: 
Twelve  rooms  will  be  erected  at  once 
and  6  added  later. 

College  Ave.  School,  College  Ave., 
near  Shafter,  $100,000.  .Architect,  Walter 
D.  Reed,  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings,  Oak- 
land. The  building  will  be  two-story 
and  basement.  Class  "A"  construction, 
18  rooms.  Note:  Twelve  rooms  will  be 
erected  at  once  and  6  added  later. 

Bay  School,  San  Pablo  Ave..  $15,000. 
Architect  not  selected. 

Peralta  Heights  School.  Peralta 
Heights.  $45,000.     Architect  not  selected. 

Allendale  School.  Oakland.  $10,000. 
Architect  not  selected. 


Protect  Your 
Concrete  or  Stucco 

I  want  vou  to  know  Bay  State  Bricl^ 
and  Cement  Coating  is  bcirijj  specified 
by  the  leading  architects  and  contractors 
not  only  as  a  coating  on  cement,  stucco, 
and  brick  surfaces  to  protect  them  against 
moisture,  but  on  high  grade  interior  work 
on  both  wood  and  plaster. 
You  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  protect 
concrete  surfaces  against  dampness.  My 
coating  is  damp-proof,  afire  retarder  and 
gives  a  pleasing  appearance  without  de- 
stroying the  texture  of  concrete.  It  is 
the  best  coating  for  mills,  factories, 
bridges  or  stucco  houses. 

Write  for  [jarticulars  about  Bay  State  Brick  and 
Cement  Coating.     Address  for  booklet  No,  zo 

WADSWORrH,HOWLAND&CO.,lnc. 

I'AINI    AND  V.ARXISH   MAKERS 

AND  LEAD  c;ORRODERS 

82-84  Washington  St.         Boston,  Mass, 

Distributing  Agents  — Hiram  W.  Wadsworth. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  Pasadena.  Cal.; 
Timms.  Cress  &  Co..  Portland.  Ore.;  F.  T.  Crowe 
&  Co..  Spokane.  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Wash.;  R.N. 
Nason  &Co..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Right-hand  Door 


No  Brackets  Needed  for  Oval,  Round- 
uied  or  Any  Other  Door 


A   Concealed   Liquid  Door  Check  and 
Spring 

The  accompanying  photographs  show 
the  Rischmuller  concealed  liquid  door 
check  and  spring,  which  is  having  such 
a  demand  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay 
cities.  It  is  a  home  product  in  every 
sense  of  the  word — being  the  invention 
of  a  pioneer  San  Francisco  contractor, 
who  has  for  years  maintained  factories 
for  his  products  both  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland.  The  Rischmuller  door 
check  and  spring  is  unquestionably  the 
most  desirable  one  on  the  market,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  concealed  adds  greatly 
to  its  desirability.  It  costs  no  more 
than  the  old  fashioned  check  which  is 
not  concealed,  and  possesses  far  greater 
strength. 

The  check  is  in  use  in  many  apartment 
houses  and  flats  as  are  also  the  Risch- 
muller door  openers  and  closers — both 
money  savers  for  the  owner.  A  postal 
card  addressed  to  Mr.  G.  Rischmuller, 
3442  Nineteenth  Street,  San  Francisco,  or 
a  telephone  call,  will  be  answered  by  a 
personal  visit  or  detailed  printed  infor- 
mation. 


The  Hajoca 
QUICK"  Faucet 

Is  Instantaneous  and 
Anti-Splash  in  Action 


By  half  turn  of  lever  a  solid  stream 
of  water  is  delivered  from  this  Faucet 
without  a  Splash.' 

The  20th  Century  time  saving  boon 
for  every  kitchen. 

Write  or  telephone  to  us  and  we  will 
show  same. 

Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co. 

II30-II44  Ridge  Avenue  Pnii.Ai>El.piil/\ 


ARCHITECTS! 

You  have  been  having  trouble  with 
Dry  Bonds  in  all  Concrete  Work.  We 
can  prevent  this  with  Master  Build- 
ers Concrete  Filler.  Master  Build- 
ers Filler  will  waterproof  Concrete  and 
make  a  surface  hard  as  iron.  Does  not 
absorb  oil,  is  used  largely  for  floors 
with  heavy  wear:  expense  nominal. 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  MasterBuildersCompany 

1054  Monadnock  BIdg.     25  Broad  Street 
San  Francisco  New  York 


Right-handed   Doo 


DETROIT 
GRAPHITE  CO. 

301  Hearst  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone        -        -        Sutter  1797 
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Rib  Lath  and  Rib  Studs 

The  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 
has  brought  out  the  fourth  addition  of 
its  valuable  and  instructive  booklet  re- 
lating to  Rib  Lath  and  Rib  Studs  for 
plaster  and  stucco  in  sidings,  partitions 
and  ceilings,  furring  hollow  walls  and 
hollow  partitions.  The  introductory 
matter  consists  of  comments  intended 
especiallj-  for  the  attention  of  builders, 
and  following  these  are  descriptive  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  forms  of  con- 
struction above  referred  to.  There  are 
specifications  for  cement  stucco  and  for 
metal  lath,  with  detail  sketches  showing 
Hy-Rib  on  the  outside  and  Rib  Lath  on 
the  inside  walls  of  residences.  There  is 
also  considerable  about  "overcoated" 
houses,  a  subject  that  is  of  timely  inter- 
est in  these  days.  The  bulk  of  the  illus- 
trations are  half-tone  engravings  show- 
ing buildings  in  connection  with  which 
the  company's  product  has  been  used. 


Splendid    Showrlng    of    American    Pulley 
Company's  Product 

Recent  comparative  tests  made  by  the 
Henry  S.  Spackman  Engineering  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia,  of  pressed  steel 
and  cast  iron  sash  pulleys,  show  conclu- 
sively that  perfected  steel  sash  pulleys, 
as  now  made  standard  by  the  American 
Pullej'  Company,  far  excel  in  wearing 
qualities  cast  puUej's  as  today  manufac- 
tured by  the  most  responsible  makers. 
The  report  covers  eight  pages,  and  makes 
interesting  reading,  showing  results  of 
enduring  tests,  comparative  between 
specimens  of  the  American  Pulley  Com- 
pany's sash  pullej-s  and  other  manufac- 
turers'  products. 


A  Record-Breaking  Order 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  of 
the  United  States  Government  has  speci- 
fied Bitumastic  Solution  and  Enamel  for 
the  interior  covering  of  the  forty-six  in- 
terlocking gates  of  two  leaves  each,  in- 
cluded in  the  Panama  Canal  construc- 
tion. 

Three  million  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  thousand  square  feet  of  surface  will 
be  covered  with  this  protective  paint,  at 
a  total  cost  of  well  nigh  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  specifications  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  surface  inside  of  the  leaf  shall  be 
treated  as  follows:  Before  shipment 
from  the  shops  in  the  United  States,  all 
metallic  surfaces  which  after  erection 
will  form  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  air 
and  water  chambers,  including  the  gird- 
ers, sheathing,  beams,  intercostals,  ver- 
tical frames,  piping,  etc.,  shall  receive  as 
a  first  coat  one  coat  of  bitumastic  solu- 


freedom 


rom 


roof 


troubles 


W'e  have  a 
contracting 
department 
to    apply 

Malthoid 

Reinforced  Malthoid 

WI) 

Pabco  Roofs 

also 

Dampproofing 

and 

Waterproofing 

We  take  all  the  responsi- 
bility and  you  are  relieved 
of  roofing  troubles. 


The  Paraffine 
Paint  Co. 

34  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
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tion  made  by  tlic  Amt-iican  Bitumastic 
Enamel  Company  of  Pliiladelphia,  and 
applied  cold  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie 
manufacturers.  An  exception  from  this 
shall  be  made  in  tlie  ease  of  the  girders 
at  -the  bottom  of  the  gate,  which  shall 
receive  a  thin  shop  coat  of  the  red-lead 
paint  specified  below,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
cement  covering  which  shall  be  applied 
as  specified  in  detail  hereafter.  The  up- 
per surface  of  all  the  other  horizontal 
girders  in  the  interior,  and  all  vertical 
surfaces  to  a  height  of  10  inches  above 
the  centers  of  the  girders  shall,  after  the 
final  erection  of  tlie  gates,  be  coated  with 
bitumastic  enamel  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers named  above  and  applied  hot  by 
them  in  their  most  approved  manner. 
All  other  interior  surfaces  shall,  after 
the  gates  are  erected,  receive  a  second 
coat  of  bitumastic  solution  applied  cold." 
Bitumastic  solution  and  enamel  are 
known  and  used  all  over  the  world. 
They  have  been  applied  to  12,000  vessels, 
and  to  many  of  the  largest  iron  and  steel 
structures  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  solution  is  a  brilliant  black  bitum- 
inous paint  containing  no  oil,  turpentine, 
benzine,  etc.,  and  is  guaranteed  free  from 
coal  tar  and  its  objectionable  constitu- 
ents. It  was  specified  and  used  inside 
and  outside  of  all  gate  valves  and  hy- 
drants of  the  San  Francisco  auxiliary 
salt   water  fire  system. 

Over  one  hundred  miles  of  the  Pro- 
ducers Transportation  Company's  8-inch 
pipe  line  from  Coalinga  and  Kern  River 
oil  fields  to  tidewater  were  painted  with 
two  coats  of  bitumastic  solution,  and 
eleven  miles  were  coated  with  one  coat 
bitumastic  solution  and  one  coat  bitum- 
astic enamel. 

Bitumastic  solution  possesses  to  a  re- 
markable degree  the  qualities  necessary 
to  a  successful  anti-corrosive  coating;  it 
adheres  firmly  to  the  metal  and  is  im- 
pervious to  moisture,  acids,  alkalies,  sul- 
phurous gases,  chemical  fumes  and  salt 
or  fresh  water. 

The  solution  dries  in  about  two  hours 
to  a  hard  yet  elastic  finish;  can  be  sub- 
jected to  extreme  temperatures;  will  not 
crack  or  flake  off,  and  retains  its  flexi- 
bility for  an  indefinite  period. 

Bitumastic  enamel  is  applied  hot  over 
one  coat  of  bitumastic  solution,  and  it  is 
a  successful  waterproofing  compound  for 
all  concrete  structures.  It  adheres  firmly 
to  concrete  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  ab- 
solutely waterproof.  It  is  also  used  for 
steel  water  tanks,  standpipes,  gas  and 
water  mains,  hydrants,  etc. 

The  .American  Bitumastic  Enamel 
Company  controls  all  rights  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  these  preparations  in  Ameri- 
can countries.  The  agents  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  Hill,  Hubbell  &  Co.,  Fife 
building,  San   Francisco. 


COMMER  TRUCKS 


We  don't  know  your  business 
as  well  as  we  do  ours. 

We  do  know  that  the  Commer 
is  the  BEST  high  duty  motor  truck 
in  the  world. 

We  have  given  the  motor  truck 
question  the  same  amount  of  care- 
ful consideration  that  you  have 
given  the  most  important  features 
of  your  business. 

And  when  we  tell  you  that  the 
Commer  is  the  best  in  the  world's 
market  we  are  prepared  to  back 
this  fact  with  records  of  successful 
performance  in  every  civilized 
country  of  the  globe,  and  an  iron- 
clad guarantee  that  is  unusual  in 
its   liberality. 

Commer  trucks  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful service  for  half  a  score  of 
years. 

Many  of  them  have  records  in 
excess  of  250,000  miles. 

This  mileage  has  been  earned  in 
hard  and  continuous  service. 

Commer  trucks  are  not  bought 
by  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
only  one  or  two  years  of  service. 

No  Commer  truck  has  ever  worn 
out. 

Its   mechanism   is   fool   proof. 
An    intelligent    teamster   can    get 
the  results  you  are  after. 

One  of  our  transportation  en- 
gineers will  discuss  your  haulage 
problems  with  you. 

This  discussion  may  result  to 
your  big  advantage. 


TH[  PIONEER  AUTOMOBILECO. 

(Commercial  Department) 

Commer  Distributors  for  Northern 
California  and  Nevada 

515-529  Van  Ness  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Purchase  of   Big   Paper   Plant 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Company  have 
purchased  the  large  paper  mill  at  An- 
tioch,  California,  and  are  said  to  have 
paid  approximately  a  half  million  for 
the   property,   says   the   Antioch   Ledger. 

"A  deal  that  involves  practically  a  half 
million  dollars,  and  is  by  far  the  largest 
that  ever  took  place  in  Antioch,  was  the 
sale  this  week  of  the  California  Paper 
and  Board  Mills  at  Antioch,  to  the  Par- 
affine Paint  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
who  are  well  known  as  manufacturers  of 
roofing  material,  building  papers,  sheath- 
ing, deadening  felts,  etc. 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Par- 
affine Paint  Company  officials  have  a 
reputation  for  progressiveness,  and  there 
is  little  question  but  that  they  will  make 
the  paper  mill  second  to  none  in  the 
West.  This  plant  is  equipped  with  the 
latest  machinery  known  in  the  paper- 
making  business,  and  will  probably  be 
increased  to  a  still  larger  extent  in  the 
future.  The  mill  is — and  always  has  been 
— .\ntioch's  best  and  most  prominent  in- 
dustry. 

"The  Paraffine  Paint  Company's  main 
plant  is  at  Paraffine,  California,  which 
now  covers  over  twelve  acres  of  ground. 
With  this  late  purchase  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  their  tremendous  capacity 
which  will  place  this  company  in  the 
front  rank  as  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  roofing  and  building  papers  in  the 
world." 

An   Automobile   Map 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Company,  365  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  are  sole  distribut- 
ors for  a  road  map  that  will  be  prized 
by  every  California  automobile  enthusi- 
ast. It  is  a  pocket  edition  of  an  automo- 
bile map,  36x54  inches,  and  embracing 
100  miles  around  San  Francisco.  The 
map  embraces  the  following  features: 

1.  All  main  roads  in  heavy  black  lines 
easil3-  found. 

2.  Secondary  roads  in  lighter  lines. 

3.  Township    and    section    lines. 

4.  Early  Mexican  Grants  or  Ranches. 

5.  All  Railroads,  including  Electric 
Roads. 

6.  Area  flooded  by  Sacramento  River 
in  January,  1909. 

7.  U.  S.  Forest  Reserves. 

8.  Rivers,  Lakes,  Towns,  etc. 

9.  Guide  Arrows  at  margin  indicat- 
ing where  all  roads  lead,  with  names 
of  adjacent  largest  town,  indicating  dis- 
tance and  direction. 


POSITION  WANTED. — Young  man  wants 
position  as  outsider  for  building  material 
house.  A  good  mixer  among  San  Francisco 
architects.  Address  X,  2017  Bush  street, 
S.  F. 


;  smNDARD 
WOD  FINfSHESi 


SERVIC[ 

Good  SERVICE  is  a  broad 
term  as  applied  to  wood  finishes. 
h  begins  with  ease  of  application  —  it 
ends  with  beauty  and  the  lasting  quali- 
ties of  the  wood  finish. 
If  you  want  to  recommend  wood  finishes 
that  give  the  best  possible  SERVICE 
in  all  respects,  specify  the  use  of  — 

Bridgeport  Standard 
Wood  Finishes 

Bridgeport  Slaodard  Wood  Finishes  are 
practical  finishes — simple  to  use,  easy  to 
spread,  great  in  covering  capacity. 
They  develop  the  natural  beauty  of  ihe 
wood  and  never  cloud,  obscure  or  raise 
the  grain. 

And  ihey  give  an  elastic,  tough  finish 
that  looks  good  at  the  start  and  stays 
good  with  the  years. 
We  have  hundreds  of  letters  from  Archi- 
tects. Properly  Owners,  and  Furniture, 
Piano  and  Car  Building  concerns  who 
use  Bridgeport  Standard  Wood  Finishes 
which  verify  and  emphasize  this  state- 
ment. 

We  would  like  to  place  tangible  proof 

of   the  good  SERVICE  of  Bridgeport 

Standard  Wood  Finishes  in  your  hands. 

Write  for  Sample  Panels 

We  wiil  br  ver>-  s'ad  to  mail  you  on  r«]u«t  a  neat 
compact  case  of  sample  panels  showing  numerous 
wood  finishM  in  new  and  staple  eSecls.  You 
will  End  them  useful  and  PRACTICAL. 

littler- CoDum   Co., 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angelca 

Agents  for  the  Pacifi( 

Coast. 
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offer  the  most  complete  selection  of  artistic 
embossed  steel  ceiling.  They  represent  eleven 
distinct  classes  of  architecture,  each  made  in 
a  variety  of  designs,  making  possible  hundreds 
of  beautiful  combinations.  Our  handsome  cata- 
log is  ueil  north  having.    Write  for  it  to-day. 

The  Berber  Mfg.  Co. 

1  120-26  Mission  St  ,        S«n   Fbancisco 


THE  HOWE  SCALE  GO. 

333-339    MARKET    ST. 

SELLING     AGENTS 
FOR 

The  HALL'S  SAFE  CO. 


m  YORK  MANGANESE  STEEl  SAEE  CO. 


FALLS  MANUFACTURING  GO. 

J.    C.   KORTICK.   Phes.  4  Gen.  Mgr. 


SPECIFY    A    COAST    PRODUCT 


POST    CAPS    AND    BASES 
LABELED  UNDERWRITERS 


FIRE  DOOR  HARDWARE 


PACIFIC    COAST 

NDUSTRY 


FACTORY   AND   OFFICE 

317  FIRST  STREET    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Branches:   620  S.  HILL  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE.  WASH..  AND  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


SHAFTING 
BEARINGS 
PULLEYS 
CLUTCHES 

CHAIN 
SPROCKETS 
GEARS,  Etc. 

HEADQUARTERS     FOR 

TRANSMISSION,       ELEVATING 
AND    CONVEYING    MACHINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE     PORTLAND     LOSANEGLES 


:ing  to  Advertu 


please  mention  this  magazine. 


